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Training Schools 


Relied on to Aid 


Dry Enforcement 





Director of Prohibition Says 

He Bases His Hopes for 
Success Largely on Edu- 
cating Personnel 





Local Cooperation 
Will Be Encouraged 





Much of Criticism of Law Due. 
Blunders and Miscon-| 


To 
duct of Agents, Mr. Wood- 


cock Declares 





Amos W. W. 
rector of Prohibition of the Department 
of Justice, said in a radio address on 
Aug. 4 that he bases his hopes for suc- 
cess largely upon schools to be estab- 
lished in various localities for the train- 
ing of enforcement agents. 

The schools, he said, are intended to 
train the agents in gathering of evi- 
dence, in knowledge of the law, and in 
habits of discipline, and “to train the 
agents to act always as gentlemen, to 
use their brains rather than their brawn 
in discharging their duties, and to use 
weapons only for defense.” 

The schools, he added, ‘are expected 
to aid in the building up of an esprit 
de corps by showing the agents that the 


usiness of detecting crime is a profes- | 


sion in itself, in which a may 
take pride.” 
New Plan Outlined 


Mr. Woodcock spoke also of the new 
organization of 12 districts for prohibi- 
tion enforcement, a need for additional 
investigators, a new system of daily 
reports, the establishment. of a division 
of research and public instruction to 
gather facts about the liquor situation, 
more efforts to get State and local coop- 
eration, and his intention to concentrate 
on commercial violators. 

“Sympathy and help” from “the great 
mass of American men and r 


person 


women” 
was asked by Mr. Woodcock, who spoke 
over station WRC and affiliated stations 
of the National Broadcasting Company. 
His address follows in full text: 

Upon being appointed to this office, I 


promised to see that the prohibition law | 


would be enforced fairly, honestly, ear- 
nestly and lawfully. The statement will 
remain my test. 


The country nas been divided into 12} 


xdministrative circuits. In each of these 
12 circuits there is a Federal prohibition 
administrator, who is responsible for en- 
forcement. He must ve an outstanding 
man of vision, integrity and administra- 
tive ability. 

Under each administrator, there are a 
number of deputy administrators, whose 
jurisdiction coincides generally with that 
of a United States District Court. Thus, 
wherever there is a deputy adminis- 
trator, there will also be a United States 
attorney and United States judge. 
These deputy administrators command 


what is really the enforcement un't. They | 
report to the administrator and are re- | 


sponsible directly to him. The adminis 
trator’s duty will be primarily one of 
supervision, inspection and direction of 


the deputy acministrators under him. If} 


enforcement conditions are bad in a par- 
ticular Federal district, the deputy ad- 
ministrator there must make an explaga- 
tion. 
Special Organization 

In additior to this organization, there 
are 12 groups of special agents located 
at strategic poiuts throughout the United 
States and reporting directly to me. 
There are about 200 of these men. 
are believed to have special qualifications 
for the investigation of larger and more 
far-reaching conspiracies. They are ex- 
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British Wire Merger 
5 . 


Effects Economies 





Net Profit of £2,023.155 Is 
Announced for 1929 





The first report of Imperial! and Inter- | 


national Communications, Ltd., the Brit- 
ish telegraph and cable merger, cover- 
ing the last nine months of 1928 and 
the whole 1929, shows gross _ profits 
amounting to £11,581,262 (£ 
$4.86), according to a British press re- 
port received in the Department of Com- 
merce and made public Aug, 4. 
Working expenses, administration 
charges, taxation, rentals, directors’ fees, 


ete., absorbed £9,357,107, leaving a net | 


profit of £2,023,155, or £708,912 less than 
the standard revenue above which 50 
per cent of the surplus has to be passed 
on to the users of the system. It i 
stated that this rate of profit (about £1,- 
156,000 per annum) is not expected to 
be maintained during the current year. 


1s 


The report says that considerable econ- | 
further | 


omies have been effected and 
savings will be made. Reference is made 
to what is described as the unfair com- 
petition of the post office in the matter 
of overseas telephony. 

Sir Basil Blacket, chairman of the 
above company, addressed a_ private 
meeting at the House of Lords the latter 


part of June, in which he mentioned, | 
amongst other things, that the company | 


at the present pays the various Govern- 
ments some £600,000 a vear. The British 


Post Office receives £250,000 per annum | 
This, | 


for rental of the beam statiens. 

said Sir Basil, constituted a direct 
on the communications of the Empire. 
Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Woodcock, the new Di- 
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Factory Employment Showing ‘Adjusted Rates 
Decrease in St. Louis Area Qn Grain to Aid 








St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 4. 
| fluences gave emphasis during the last 
30 days to the recessionary tendencies 
|that have prevailed in trade and indus- 
trv of the eighth Federal reserve dis- 
| trict since last Fall, according to the 
|monthly review of the Federal Reserve 
|Bank of St. Louis. Buying by mer- 
chants and the public was along con- 
servative lines. Production on orders 
,; has been the rule, and in a number of 
{important lines, has reached, along with 
factory employment, the lowest level of 
more than a decade. 

Commodity prices have eontinued 
downward. Growing crops and livestock 
have been adversely affected by the con- 
tinued 
weather is said to be ideal for harvest- 
| ing. 

The bank’s 
text: 

The recessionary tendencies in trade 
and industry which have prevailed in 


summary follows in full 





France Puts in Effect 
Law for Compulsory 
Insurance of Labor 


\Government, Employers and 
Workers Share Cost of 
System Providing, Varied 
Benefits to Wage Earners 


Compulsory insurance of all wage 
earners receiving pay below specified 
amounts has become effective in France, 
representing a step that is significant 
commercially as well as socially, accord- 
ing to a statement by the Department of 
Commerce, made public Aug. 4. 

The cost is to be divided between em- 
ployers, workers and the government, 
and the benefits include illness and ma- 
ternity payments, And incapacity and old- 
age pensions, according to the statement, 
which is based on reports from Eugene 
A. Masuert, of the American conmer- 
cial attache’s office in Paris. 

An English translation of the law is 
available at the Department of Com- 
merce, says the statement, which follows 
in full text: 

Scope of Protection Given 

Representing perhaps the most ad- 
vanced and comprehensive measure of 
its kind, the French social-insurance law 
became operative July 1 of the present 
year. The ultimate effects of its appli- 
cation remain to be seen, although the 
benefits extended to French wage earn- 
ers are apparent. On the other hand, 
lestimates of the increase in living and 
production costs likely to result range 
|from 5 to 25 per cent. 

The original text of the French social- 
insurance law was promulgated on Apr. 





15, 1928, and first amended on Aug. 5, 
11929. Scheduled to become effective on 


rc 


Feb. 5, 1930, its application was post- 
| poned to permit the study of suggested 
modifications. Material changes were 
made by the amending law of Apr. 30, 
1930, which, among other things, intro- 
duced a special regime for agricultural 
workers. 

The law provides for the compulsory 


jinsurance of all French wage earners 
| whose respective annual remunerations 
do not exceed 15,000 frances (18,000 


|francs in cities of more than 200,000 in- 
habitants and industrial centers). The 
risks covered ar? sickness, incapacity, 
old age, and death. In addition, assist- 
ance in bearing the financial burdens en- 
tailed by reason of family charges, ma- 
ternity, and involuntary 
jis extended. Person§ not obligatorily in- 
| sured may benefit by voluntary affiliation 
under determined conditions. Labor ac- 
cident insurance not included, the 
workmen’s compensation law of 1898 re- 
maining in force. 

Under the reserve of diplomatic con- 
ventions, foreign wage earners having 
their actual and permanent residence in 


is 
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Restricted Number of Items 
Is Found Best for Groceries 


Old-time Store of 


TMUE grocery store of old, in which 
| the number of items carried ran 
as high as 3,000, is rapidly disappear- 
ing from the grocery picture and the 
store of 1,000 or fewer Kems in 
the ascendancy, according to an oral 
statement Aug. 4 by W. H. Messerole, 
business specialist of the domestic 


is 


commerce division, Department of 
Commerce. 
Advocating the modern theory of 


stock and store arrangement, Mr. Mes- 
serole declares that three major prin- 
ciples are necessary in any modern- 
ization program. Recently, hundreds 
of retail grocery stores have been re- 
modeled upon these principles, and in 
no case has there been reported fail- 
ure, he said, 

In 
has been 
it is not 


some naturally, 
greater than in others, 
much to state that 
ings in expense, increased sales, and 
| sometimes both, have heen the usual 
corollary of a modernization program, 
according to Mr. Messerole. The di- 
vision has received reports of sales 


Cases, ‘success 
but 


too sav- 


Seasonal in-this district in greater or lesser degree 


drought, although the hot, dry | 


unemployment , 


Is Vanishing 


Production in Several Important Lines Lowest in Last 
Five Years, Monthly Review by Federal 
Reserve Bank Says 


since last Fall, were emphasized during | 
the past 30 days by reduced activiites 
due to the usual seasonal influences. 
Vacations and the closing down of many 
plants for repairs, resulted in a fur- 
ther decrease in factory employment, and 
production in a number of important 
lines was at the lowest rate in more 
{than a half decade. Purchasing of com- 
modities by merchants and the public 
continued along very conseravative lines, 
there being a general disposition among 
all classes of buyers to take only what 
needed for immediate use. Almost 
universally manufacturers are pursuing 
the policy of producing only on orders, 
and in lines which at this time of year} 
, ordinarily make up goods for Fall and 
Winter distribution, inventories are un- 
usually small. 

The movement of commodity prices 
continued downward, and in the case of 
wheat, corn, cotton and certain: other 
farm products, values were at the lowest 
point since the beginning of the World 
War. This fact, coupled with uncer- 
tainty relative to the outcome of crops, | 
served to hold down distribution of mer- | 
chandise in the agricultural areas. Gen-| 
erally through the district unusually dry | 
weather prevailed, resulting in serious | 
damage to growing crops in some sec- 
tions, and adversely affecting the live- 
stock and dairying industries. Through 
the district as a whole, the accumulated | 
deficiency of precipitation from Mar. 1 
to the middle of July is the greatest in 
recent years. The hot, dry weather, 
however, has been ideal for harvesting 
wheat and other early grains, and effects 
of the drouth have been partly offset by 
intensive cultivation. 

Except in the case of commodities 
used extensively in hot weather, both 
production and distribution was smaller | 
than a month and a year earlier. Ac- 
tivities at iron and steel plants were 
reduced in more than the usual seasonal 
| volume, and the volume of new orders 
placed was the smallest for any month | 
this year. Purchasing .by the railroads | 
and automotwe industry was at a low} 
ebb, antl no improvement was noted in 


is 
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Pastor's Broadcasts 


Subject of Complaint 
nee ews 

Radio Commission to Con- 
sider Charges Against Sta- 


tion KGEF in Los Angeles 


A complaint against the Rev. Robert P. 
Shuler, pastor of the Trinity Methodist 
Church, Los Angeles, Calif., who op- 
erates Station KGEF of that city, charg- 
ing the minister with the broadcasting 
of “reckless denunciations” over the sta- 
tion, will be considered by the Federal 
Radio Commission it was stated orally 
Aug. 4 by the Vice Chairman of the Com- 
missioner, Judge E. O. Sykes. 

Judge Sykes on Aug. 4 returned from 
a trip to the Pacific Coast where he con- 
ducted a series of hearings on pending 
radio applications. The complaint, sub- 
mitted to him by George D. Lynch, of 
Los Angeles, a former official of the 
American Legion, he declared, will be 
presented to the Commission for its con- , 
sideration. 

Mr. Lyon charged that the broadcasts 
of Mr. Shuler, “are of a character which 
may dangerously inflame the passions of 
some elements of the population, and are 
apparently so hostile to established in- 
stitutions of the Government, such as the 
‘judiciary and other law-enforcing agen- 
cies, that, in the opinion of the under- 
signed, the public utterances of many of 
these addresses is contrary to public 
policy.” : 

The full text of -Mr. Lyon’s formal 
complaint follows: } 


I had the honor recently to command | 
| 
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Business Specialist of Department.of Commerce Asserts 


Unlimited Variety 


increases ranging from 5 to 35 per 
cent, he said, adding that it would be | 
almost possible to guarantee success 
of the modernization program where 


there is the accompaniment of com- 
mon sense, a regard for the charac- 
teristics of the trade territory, the 


consumer,#and physical limitations of 
the store property. 

The major principles with which 
modernization is concerned are to se- 
cure at the same time (1) complete 
accessibility with adequate display, 
all on the smallest possible floor space 
which will provide customer and clerk 
convenience, (2) adequate light and 
(3) cleanliness. In describing the 
model grocery store erected in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., by local associations in 
cooperation with the Department, Mr. 
Messerole explained that this enter- 
prise is designed to handle a volume 
of $50,000 annually. It was thought, 


| [Continued on Page & Column 5.] 
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Northwest States 


Large Annual Savings to 
Farmers and Other In- 


terests Forecast by Serv- 
ice Commissions 
* 


poy 


‘Nebraska to Revise 


Intrastate Schedule 


Growers, Stock-raisers, Millers 
And Agriculture Generally 
To Share in Benefits of Re- 
duced Charges, Say Reports 


State of Nebraska: 

Lincoln, Aug. 4. 
Nebraska farmers will save $2.000,- 
000 a year in freight rates under the or- 
der of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission relative to freight rates on grain 
shipments in the Western district, the 
Chairman of the State Railway Com- 
mission, John E. Curtiss, has jyst stated. 
This estimate is based, he said, upon 
the assumption that the farmer pays the 
freight on grain from the point of pro- 

duction to the first primary market. 

Relief Will Be Immediate 


“Having in mind the fact that the 
order becomes effective Oct. 1, and the 
further fact that a large portion of Ne- 
braska grain will still be in the hands 
of Nebraska farmers as of that date,” 
Mr. Curtiss said, “it is felt that this or- 
der of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will afford immediate relief to 
the farmers of Nebraska to the extent 
of the reduction in grain rates. The 
reduction, in instances, involves several 


}cents a bushel.” 


Mr. Curtiss said that probably no de- 
cision handed down by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is of more inter- 
est and importance to Nebraska citizens 
than this order. 

Intrastate Rates to Be Fixed 

He declared that the Nebraska Com- 
mission has before it, in its Resolution 
100, the question of the scale of 
rates for intrastate application, which 
undoubtedly will be set down for hear- 
ing in the immediate future. He said 
that is the desire of the Nebraska Com- 


| mission to have its order respecting in- 


trastate shipments effective at the same 
time as the order of the Interstate*Com- 
merce Commission, which is Oct. 1. 
Although the order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission abandoned the 90! 
per cent basis for coarse grains which 
has been in effect for a number of years, | 
Mr. Curtiss said that the general level | 
of rates is so reduced in Nebraska that 


even under the ruling, rates on coarse 
grains will be decreased. 

aan | 

Saving to Montana Farmers | 


State of Montana: | 
Helena, Aug. 4. 

It is estimated by the State Board of 
Railroad Commissioners that the new 
freight rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts ordered into effect Oct. 1 next by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
throughout the territory between Illinois, | 
Wisconsin, the Mississippi River and the 
Pacific coast, will result in a saving of | 
freight to Montana growers of $440,000 | 
on shipments to interstate markets. 

This figure is based on the present esti- 
mated crop of wheat and flaxseed as of | 
July 1, and last season’s carryover after | 
making due allowance for feed and seed-| 
ing requirements for next season. As-| 
suming, however, that 20 per cent of the| 
crop will move to market prior to Oct. | 
1, the above figure would be reduced to 
$352,000. 

The Montana Board, through its traf- 
fic expert, appeared at the Seattle hear- | 
ing held by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and submitted testimony and 
exhibits in support of the following con- 
tentions: 

1.—The complete record amply sup- 
ports a general reduction of rates which 
would be for the best interests of the 
agricultural industry. 

Relative Basis for Rates 
Rates from Montana points to 
eastern terminals such as Minneapolis 
and Duluth, Minn., and domestic rates’ 
to western terminals such as Seattle, 
Wash., and Portland, Oreg., should be 
made on tre same relative basis. 

3.—That rates from Montana points 
on coarse grains to eastern terminals be 
made 90 pe - cent of the wheat rates. | 

4.—That rates on corn from South 
Dakota pgints to Montana points be 


| 
| 


”» 


| 
| 
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Manipulation of Price | 
Of Tobacco Is Alleged 


of Congress Wire) 
Federal Trade Commission | 


Members 


Receipt of a telegram from Senator 
George (Dem.), of Georgia, and Repre- | 
sentative Edwards (Dem.), of Savannah, | 
Ga., concerning an alleged manipulation | 
of tobacco prices will be given “full and} 
complete consideration” by the Federal | 
Trade Commission, it was stated orally 
Aug. 4 on behalf of the Commission. 

The Commission, declining to make! 
public the telegram until Senator George | 
and Representative Edwards have done 
so, did not state whether an investiga- 
tion had been requested by the Georgia 
legislators and also declined to explain 
plans. It was explained on behalf! 
of the Commission that any request for 
action sent by a Member of Congress 
“probably would take the same status” 
as a private application from an indi- 
vidual in any field of business. 


its 


5, 1930 


The Post Office Department is de- 
termined to put an end to the practice 
of certain advertisers and advertising 
concerns in forcing many newspaper 
publishers to print as straight read- 
ing matter or for editorial use pub- 
licity which comes within the category 
of advertisements, it was announced 
by the Department Aug. 4. 

Postal laws provide specifically, it 
was stated, that “publicity matter in- 
serted inga publication as straight edi- 
torial or reading matter must be 
plainly marked with the word ‘adver- 
tisement’,” and publishers are made 
liable for a failure to mark such ma- 
terial. 

Both the advertiser and the pub- 
lisher may be proceeded against on the 
ground of a conspiracy to deprive the 
Government of its just revenue, and 
for this offense the penalty may be a 
fine of $10,000 or imprisonment, the 
Department said. 

Publicity material is chargeable with 
the zone rates of postage prescribed 
for the advertising portion of publica- 
tions, the statement pointed out. 

The announcement follows in 
text: 


full 








France to Send Aviation 
Attaches to Six Countries 


Combining diplomacy and business in 
the international development of aero- 
nautics France will shortly appoint six 
air attaches to be sent 
London, Reme, Madrid, Lisbon and Pei- 
ping, according to a report received in 
the Aeronautics Division, Department of 
Commerce, from Trade Commissioner W. 
L. Finger at Paris. 

This step was made possible, according 
to an announcement made by the French 
Ministry of Air, as a result of a credit 


of 1,150,000 frances, about $46,000, avail-| 
able in the budget of the current year | 


for air attaches, These officers will have 
the same status and authority as military 
and naval attaches and will be under the 
direction of the French Ambassador at 
their respective posts. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) : 


Navy Will Reduce 


Battleship Strength 


Florida to Be Decommis- 
sioned; Others Will Be 
Placed on Reserve List 


Under the terms of the London’ naval 
treaty, the battleship “Florida” will be 
decommissioned next Fall, and the bat- 
tleships “Utah” and “Wyoming” or “Ar- 
kansas” will be placed in reserve status, 
under orders issued by the Chief of 
Naval Operations, Admiral Charles F. 
Hughes, mad~ public Aug. 4. 

Decision has not been reached to de- 
commission all three capital ships this 
year, it was declared orally at the De- 
partment of the Navy in connection with 
Admiral Hughes’ order. This matter 
now is being considered by the Depart- 
ment, it was pointed out. 

Definite decision has been 
however, to muster out of service the 
“Florida,” which, under the terms of the 
London treaty, would be consigned for 
disposal. 

Two additional vessels, it is prescribed 
by the treaty, must be reduced to in- 
active status, and the departmental or- 
ders are in line with this provision. 

Should it be deciced to scrap the “Flor- 
ide,” the “Utah,” or the “Wyoming” by 
using one of these ships as a moving 
target for bombing exercises, the Bureau 
of Aeronautics would have an oppor- 
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the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Advertising Disguised As News 
Is Investigated by Post Office 


Department Points Out That Law Specifically Provides 
Publicity Must Be Marked Plainly and Failure to 


to Washington, | 


reached, | 


—— ee 


oe 








certainty that truth reeds only a 
fair field to secure the victory.” 


President of the United States, 


OVERNMENT is extended to 
every opinion in the quiet 


—Andrew Johnson, 


1865—1869 





ntered as Second Class Matter at 


| Acting on the complaint of a num- | 


ber of newspaper publishers through- 
out the country, the Post Office De- 


partment has been conducting a quiet | 


investigation into the methods pur- 
sued by certain advertisers and ad- 
vertising concerns who have attempted 
to wield a “club” over the heads of 
thesé publishers by threatening them 
with the loss of display advertisements 
if they did not use the publicity mat- 
ter sent them as news or for editorial 
purposes, 
| Penalty Prescribed 
Attention was called by the Depart- 
ment today to the fact that under the 
Postal Laws and Regulations news- 
paper publishers who comply with such 


requests from advertisers might be 
guilty of contributing to an act of 
conspiracy against the Government in 


conjunction with the advertiser in de- 
priving it of its just revenue and both 
of whom might be subject to a penalty 
of not more than $10,000 or imprison- 
ment of not more than two years or 
both. The postal laws specifically pro- 
vide that publicity matter inserted in 


, 
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Investment Trusts 
Found More Inclined 


To Publish Holdings 


J 





Attorney General of New 
| York Informed Law Re- 
quiring Announcements 
May Be Needed, However 


State of New York: 

New York, Aug. 4. 
Legislation requiring the publication of 
holdings by investment trusts may be 
neceszary, although. there is a growmeg 
tendency toward voluntary publication, 
according to a letter sent Aug. 4 to 
Attorney General Hamilton Ward, by As- 
sistant Attorney General Watson Wash- 
burn, in charge of the Bureau of Se- 

curities. 

The most important 
nection with the 
trusts which the 


question in con- 
survey of investment 
Bureau has been con- 
ducting, and upon which a report was 
made July 31 (U. S. Daily, V, 1739), 
according to Mr. Washburn, is the ad- 
visability of publication of portfolios. 
| Since the investigation began in May, 
his letter states, several of the more 
important companies have adopted the 
policy of publicity. Over 60 per cent of 
the reporting companies, it adds, now 
make a full disclosure of their holdings 
to stockholders. 
Short Selling Infrequent 

| Mr. Washburn comments upon the fact 
that among the companies investigated, 


short selling has been practically non- 
existent. This he considers gratifying, | 
since the Bureau regards as a fraudu-} 


lent practice the selling of stock of com- 
panies who sell short unless the intention 
to do so is plainly stated in advance to 
leach purchaser of stock. 


Buying outright instead of on margin 


is commended by the Assistant Attorney | 


General as in accord with the essential 
purpose of the investment trust. 

Mr. Washburn’s letter follows in 
text: 


full 


The preliminery survey on investment 
trusts, just completed by Mr. F. J. 
Mechan of this office and published on 
July 31, reveals some interesting facts. 

In the first place, short selling is prac- 
tically nonexistent among the companies 
under investigation. Only 10 of these 


? 
0 


J 
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Bureau of Mines Studying 
Effects of Refrigerating Gas 


Manufacturers Cooperating 
vestigation of Effect 


Modern Cooling D 


THE danger to life from the escape 

- of noxious or inflammable refrig- 
erating media into the air is being 
given considerable attention in the de- 
signs and installation of mechanical 
refrigerating devices, according to a 
statement by the Public Health Serv- 
ice, Aug. 4. In addition to atmospheric 
contamination and possible poisoning 
by inhalation, it was stated, attention 
must be given to possible contamina- 
tion of food. 

In the present design of these de- 
vices Lhe cooling mechanism is situated 
inside th® comparatively airtight cabi- 
net with the food, and small leaks, 
which might be insignificant from the 
viewpoint of appreciable contamina- 
tion of the external atmosphere, would 
create high internal concentrations, it 
was said. While there no definite 
evidence that food poisoning has oc- 


is 


curred or that this type of hazard 
exists with«the refrigerants in cur- 
rent use, nevertheless, the possibility 


is a matter of concern to manufactur- 
ers of refrigerating devices and prod- 
ucts, to health officers and to the pub- 
lic, it was pointed out. 

The Bureau of Mines, with the coop- 
eration of manufacturers of methyl 
chloride has been engaged in the study 


With Federal Agency in In- 
on Food Stored in , 
evices 


of acute and chronic poisoning result- 
ing from exposure to contaminated air. 
The possibility of poisoning by inges- 
tion of methyl chloride through con- 
tamination of food and water was stud- 
ied by exposing dogs, it was explained. 
No apparent signs of poisoning were 
caused by the average daily ingestion 
of grond raw beef on four consecutive 
days, * was stated, or in quantities of 
milk that had been exposed 15 to 75 
hours, to 100 per cent methyl chloride 
vapor, No apparent symptoms of poi 
soning or changes in the hemoglobin 
and blood cells were caused by the in- 
gestion of methyl chloride contaminated 
water on 115 days of a total period 
of 171 days. Autopsy examinations of 
frozen sections, however, revaaled a 
moderate degree of intracellular fatty 
degeneration affecting the ascending, 


descending, and collecting tubules of 
the kidney, it was added. 
| The taste of water saturated with 


| methyl chloride at 68 degrees is sharp, 
sweetish, and sickening, it was pointed 
out, when first taken in the mouth, fol- 
lowed almost immediately by a burn- 
ing sensation. It was frequently re- 
fused by the dogs, even though they 
were deprived of other water, it was 
said, 
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Fourth Heat Wave 
Further Imperils 
Corn in Mid-west 





No Immediate Prospect of 
Relief From High Tem.- 
peratures or Drought, 
Says Weather Bureau 

| Other Spring Grains 

Likely to Be Damaged 





; Chairman of Farm Board Urges 
| Farmers to Buy Low-priced 
Wheat for Cattle Feed to Re- 
duce Heavy Carry-over 


_The fourth record-breaking heat wave 
| since July 1 has overspread the country 
east of the Rocky Mountains at the time 
when it can do the greatest damage to 
; the corn crop, and there is little prospect 
of a decided change in conditions for 
several days, it was stated orally, Aug. 
4, by J. B. Kincer, chief of the division 


of agricultural meteorology of the 
| Weather Bureau. 
| There is nothing to indicate that a 


break is near in either the heat wave 
or the drought, R. H. Weightman, of the 
forecasting division of the Bureau, stated 
orally. There has been a slight drop in 
the heat in the northern States in the 
last 24 hours, he said, but this probably 
will be only temporary and at any rate 
is not sufficient to be called a real break 
in the wave, 
Further Damage Threatened 

Corn, already damaged seriously and 
in some localities irreparably, is in the 
tassel and silk stage, said Mr. Kincer. 
The heat has burned the tassels and silks 
white over large areas, so as to pre- 
vent pollenization, without which ears 
will not form. Late small grains also 
have been damaged severely, he said. 

The drought, which has covered much 
of the eastern half of the country for 
more than a month, has reached a stage 





where shortage of feed and forage 
threatens serious losses to livestoc« 


growers and dairymen, the chairman of 
the Federal Farm Board, Alexander 
Legge, Stated Aug. 4, in a radio ad- 


dress over Station WLS at Chicago. 


| Purchase of Wheat for Feed 
| The tendency to dispose of beef and 
dairy cattle at a sacrifice as a resuit 


of the drought, if it is not “headed off,” 
may mean still lower prices for live- 
stock, Mr. Legge warned. He advised 
livestock men to feed wheat so as to 
use the “excessive carry-over” of that 
grain. 

Wheat is worth more as/livestock feed 
now than it is as human food, he said, 
and receipts at terminal markets have 
continued to break all records. 

The Nation is confronted with a short- 
age of several hundred million bushels 
of corn, Mr. Legge said, while the large 
visible supply of wheat is depressing 
the market. 
| “The shortage of feed crops and forage 
|}points a way out,’ he said. “We ean 
advantageously dispose of a good deal of 
this wheat as feed.” He urged livestock 
feeders to use wheat. 

Reduction of Wheat Acreage 

Meanwhile, Mr. Legge said, the move- 
ment for reduction of wheat acreage is 
“well under way,” and farmers intend- 
; ing to reduce acreage should make their 
j intentions known through their coopera- 
tive associations. 

“If these things are done,” Mr. Legge 
said, “in our judgment they will have 
|@ very material influence in bringing 
about a substantial improvement in 
Wheat prices.”’ 

_ William F. Schilling, member of the 
| F ederal Farm Board, stated orally Aug. 
A that the drought is having a disastrous 
effect in many branches of agriculture, 
He read a telegram, which he had just 
received, stating that the drought in 
south and central Ohio is the most dis- 
astrous ever known there, that pastures 
and corn are akmost a total failure, lambs 
; are too poor to be sold, dairy cows are 
producing little milk, and there is ne 
|corn to fatten hogs. The author of the 
telegram asked the Farm Board to make 
j loans secured by livestock, to enable 
farmers to feed their stock, Mr. Schil- 
ling said the Board is prevented by law 
from making such loans, ; 

Mr. Schilling said he recently traveled 
through Virginia and West Virginia and 
found many farmers pushing their cattle 


[Continued on Page 3. Column 8.] 


Pennsylvania Seeks 
New Water Sources 


| 


Engineers Sent Into Field to 
| Make Survey 
| Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
| Harrisburg, Aug. 4, 

Every available engineer of the State 

Public Service Commission was sent into 
the field Aug. 4 to seek additional water 
; sources for COmmunities which are fac- 
‘ing a water shortage as a result of the 
; prolonged drouth, the chairman of the 
Commission, W. D. B, Ainey, stated. 

Replies from more than half of the 
{water companies in the State in answer 
to a questionnaire sent out by the Com- 
mission last week indicate there is no ime 
} mediate danger of a general water fame 
ine in the State, it was announced, 

From 30 to 40 new forest fires. most 
of which are small, were reported by the 
State Department of Forests and Waters 
Aug. 4, 

Rain must fall within a week if the 
corn and potato crops in Pennsylvania 
are to be saved, according to the Deputy 
Secretary of Agriculture, R. G. Bressler, 
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Inquiry Begun | 


To Be Available Suggested by Bar Committee Into Advertising 


In Southern Area Report to Bar Aesoctation Says Small Merchants, Con- In Guise of News 


President of Federal Land 
Bank in Columbia, S. C., 
Declares $5,000,000 Is 
Now on Hand 








Columbia. S. C., Aug. 4.—“The Fed- 
eral Land Bank of Columbia has avail- | 
adie at this time for making long- 
term first farm mortgage loans in the 
Carolinas, Georgia and Florida approx!- 
mately $5,000,000 to farmers who can 
qualify for loans under the Federal farm | 
loan act,” stated F. H. Daniel, president 
of the bank, before the representatives | 
of 24 National Farm Loan Associations | 
located in the central part of this State, 
while discussing farm mortgage credit 
in a meeting at the Jefferson Hotel here 
today. 

“While we thus have available almost 
unlimited funds, we are not interested | 
in making other than sound loans upon} 
conservatively appraised farms on which} 
a farmer can make a living, pay his in-| 
terest and taxes, and repay his loan over | 
a series of years. The part which the| 
bank may play in serving the farmers of | 
this districts will be determined by the 
number of applications which it receives 
through *National Farm Loan Associa- | 
tions where the loans requested do not 
“exceed one-half of the appraised value 
of the land for agricultural purposes, the 
earning power of the land over a series | 
of years being a principal factor in mak-| 
ing such appraisals, plus one-fifth of the) 
insured value of the buildings, and where 


the farmers have a substantial equity) 


in the properties. 
“The farmers borrowing from this co- 


operative institution have life-time loans, | 
and it is necessary that the loans be; 
conservative because of the possible fluc- | 


tuation in land values during the period 
of 20 years or more, such as we have 
witnessed in the last several years. How- 
ever, no farmer should be anxious to go 
into debt beyond his ability to pay, and 
when he borrows more than the farm 
can produce, and afford him a living and 
an opportunity to wipe out his debt, he 
Is not a good business man and not the 
kind of risk which will be approved by 
the Federal land bank and the asso- 
ciations, 

Bank’s Loans Total $61,000,000 

“The bank’s loans outstanding in this 
district are approximately $61,000,000 
and there are 31,000 borrowers. 
loans do not mature, but are on an amor- 
tized basis, the loans providing for 1 
per cent payment of the original prin- 
cipal annually, in addition to the aver- 


age interest rate which jis 5% per cent. | 


Thirty-four years are 
pletely to liquidate the 
with the interest on the obligation. Pay- 


required com- 


ments are equalized, including principal | 


and interest, being divided into either 


annual or semiannual installments. The! 


fee for closing these loans js less than 


one-third the amount usually charged | 


by other mortgage loan companies. This 


is true because most other companies | 


make only three, five or ten year loans. 
When such short-term loans mature, the 


farmer is required again to negotiate a/| 


loan and when this is done, an additional 
loan closing fee is charged, The aver- 
age rate of interest paid on farm mort- 
gages in this territory is 7 per cent. 
“The bank has loans outstanding in 
South Carolina aggregating $15,000,000 
to 5,727 farmers; $19,500,000 in North 


Carolina to 10,211 farmers; $24,000,000 | 


in Georgia to 10,811 farmers; and $7,- 
000,000 in Florida to 3,642 farmers. The 


savings in interest alone to the farmers | 


of this district amounts to millions of 
dollars annually, and it is doubtful if 
they would have been able to carry on 
and complete their programs of farm 
improvement if it had not been for this 
cooperative credit institution. 

There can be np doubt but what 
farming does not pay some people; but 
that is true in every profession. How- 
ever, farm lands have ever been the very 
rock foundation for the success of every 
community. I do not believe the day 
will .ever come when well located, pro- 
ductive farm lands will not be in demand. 
Obviously, the price will vary, but the 
value of farm lands has usually been in 
keeping with their income-producing 
value over a period of years, and beyond 
a doubt this will continue to reflect the 
true value of farm properties. 

r Signs of Optimism 
_“‘T am happy to say that signs of op- 
timism are becoming more apparent each 
day. This applies to the city business 
man as well as the farmer, There is 
no occasion for the farmers of this dis- 
trict to become alarmed, We are pe- 
culiarly fortunate in that we can live 
if set apart from practically the rest 
of the world. Following the Civil War 
there was cause for pessimism, but no 
such conditions obtain today.. There is 
no justification for the extreme pessi- 
mism which has visited our section of 
the country. Quite true; conditions have 
been bad, but not so bad as some of us 
have allowed ourselves to believe. 

If the farmer is to enjoy 
credit, then he must give : 
to his obligations which 
The Federal | 


liberal 


aed oak evens, Se te 
nd bank system, with its 
$1,250,000,000 in loans ketenes, is 


not here for a day but toe continue to 
serve the farmers for eee to 
come, provided they take advantage of 
the opportunity afforded them in the 
legislation creating the 12 banks. 


“There are millions of i 

; upstanding, 
thrifty, prosperous people qariane in 
the United States, and this Federa 


land bank district has its x are. The 
farmer himself has it within’ hie power 
to control the success or failure of his 
undertakings just as much as has the 
merchant or the manufacturer, It is 
necessary for us to apply the same de- 
gree of intelligence to farming that is 
applied by the average manufacturing 
é and when that intelligence is 
applied success usually crowns the el- 
ar of jhe individual, 

n almost every hand we hear the 
demand for Government oan — the 
farmer. It is well enough for the Gov- 
ernment to aid the farmer, but by the 
Government aiding him no permanent 
Telief will «come to him unless or until 
he aids himself, There are several es- 
sentials which must be followed for suc- 
cessful farming, These include a desire 
to farm, a sound financial policy, the 
cultivation of well-located productive 
lands, current knowledge of agricultural 
practices and = changing conditions, a 
willingness to work. to economize, and 
to produce on the fawn most of what 
Is consumed in the home. F'aymers who 
are following this program have no difli- 
culty in meeting their obligations when 
due, and there is an increasing number 
of such farmers,” 


} 


a 


law, 


own internecme 
| growin 





sumers and Unorganized 


Victims of Great Industrial Units 





Public opinion seems to be 
dissatisfied with the presen ’ 
enforcement” of the Sherman anti-tr 
declares a commerce committee re- 

+t of the 
wn has been received and 
studied 
laws of t 
according to s 
ee og one hand,” says the report, 
“is the unorganized body of small mer- 
chants and the large body of consumers 
who conceive themselves to be the vic- 
tims of the apparently increasing power 
of great industrial units, and on the other 
is the unorganized body of smaller pro- 
ducers whose resistance to the competi- 
tive power of the great producer and its 

competition, is steadily 
and yet is utterly at 
a loss to know wnat protective meas- 
ures under the Sherman law it may take 
to save itself from destruction. 


Different Groups 
Demand Protection 


“ se groups,” the report continues, 
acme protection, though as yet they 
only dimly realize that the economic 
theory which the Supreme Court has 
adopted in detefmining what constitutes 
unreasonable restraint of commerce fore- 
dooms the small producer to destruction 
and the consuming public to the evil (if 
so it be) of the great producer. i 

The report renews regommendationus 


he Department of Commerce, 
tatements in that division 


g weaker, 


is being| diction the carriage of goods by sea be- | 
in the division of commercial} tween any port of the United States or 


| (3) That te bill should clearly provide | 


Producers Feel They Are | 
‘Post Office Department Says 


“thoroughly |the claim or any part or parts thereof | Law Provides That Pub- 
t method of | specified in the notice. 
ust} 
' 50 as definitely to place under the terms 


American Bar Association, | of the bill to the extent of Federal juris- | 


Be Marked 


(2) Tha. section 14 should be changed | licity Must 
| Plainly 





" 1 [Continfred from Page 1.] 
of its possessions and any other port of 4 publication as straight editorial or 
the United States or of its possessions. ; ' 

reading matter must be plainly marked 


|that the terms of the Harter Act, to ex-| With the word “advertisement.” 


tent that they are pertinent, continue to |‘ fia ae 
‘apply to all relations of shipper and car- |in& Within the provisions of the law men- 
lrier in carriage of goods by sea that fall |tioned is made punishable by a fine of 
|within jur'sdiction of the United States, | ot less than $50 nor more than $500. 

‘and that are not governed specifically | In discussing the subject Aug. 4, Fred- 
iby the terms of the proposed bill. eric A, Tilton, Third Assistant Postmas- 

(4) Tha. the Harter Aat itself should |ter General, said: 

|be amended to prohibit the limitation of; “It has come to the attention of the 
jliability of carrier to amounts less than! Department that publicity articles are 
| $500 per package or customary unit, and | being offere dby some advertising con- 
to include provision for declaration of | cerns to publishers for insertion as read- 
|higher va ues, and to contain the provi-!ing matter in copies of their publica- 
|sions set forth in proposed amendment | tions mailed-at the second-class pound 
|No. (1) above as to limitation of time in| rates of postage. 
which to bring suit. panying such publicity 
| (5) That both the Harter Act and the! publisher to understand that if he does 
{proposed bill should Me amended so as not comply with the request. to insert 
to contain a clear-cut provision to ef-|the publicity matter in his publication 


fect that if any bill of lading wherever|he may not expect display advertising. | 


issued fails to state the apparent order) On the other hand, if he publishes the 
or conditions of such merchandise or’ publicity matter as reading matter he 
property, such bill of lading or docu-| may expect to be favored with display 
ment shall have the same effect as if it | advertising. 

| described the merchandise as faving been | 
shipped in apparent good order and con- | 
| dition. 

| (6) That in the event the amendments 


Must Re Marked 
“Matter inserted in a publication under 
the conditions above mentioned clearly 
comes within the purview of the act of 





Failure | 
of a publisher so to mark matter com-| 


The requests accom- | 
articles give the, 


that the anti-trust laws be amended, above suggested cannot be obtained, the 


These | 


loan, together | 


the attention | 


lfirst, by vesting in an administrative 
agency power to approve in advance re- 
lstraint of trade contracts voluntarily 
| submitted, and, second, by granting im- 
munity “to the parties thereto for acts 
done in pursuance thereof during the 
existence of such approval. 

| A bill drafted to put the 
into effect, says the report, ‘ 
‘the established machinery of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, which body, the 
s, “has not, in its 


report declare 

ling to date, 

by its sponsors 

| world. 

| “By extra Ii 
ractice conferences, — 

aan “the Commission has set out, to 


legal methods, that is, trade 


lift the burden which rests upon com-| 


merce today, but its jurisdiction and 
to do this nas been questioned. 


power n 3 
\Its approval of trade practices gives no 
legal immunity from punishment, 


‘the Department of Justice determine to 
| prosecute for the very practices ap- 
by it. 
ee Federal Trade Commission is 
|to subserve the purpose for which it was 
‘established its jurisdiction must be de- 
fined, .jts decisions within that jurisdic- 
tion must give immunity from prosecu- 
|tion to those who give obedience to 
” , 
tn Seaislation to tpake industrial arbi- 
tration agreements irrevocable and en- 
forceable, as recommended previously by 
the association, is in advance of public 
opinion, and “it would be a mistake to 
press it actively at the present time,” 
isays the committee. 


Motor Bus Regulation 


Advocated in Report 


The report advocates legislation for 
motor bus regulation in accordance with 
views expressed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, “at least to the ex- 
tent of providing Federal regulation of 


motor veh 


lsengers upon the public highways over 
eo youtes or between fixed ter- 


mini.” 1 i 
It says that the Parker bill CH. R. 
10288), which was passed by the House 
lof Representatives Mar. 24 but which 
‘was still before the Senate when the 
session adjourned, follows in the main 
‘the recommendations of the Interstate 
lc -ce Commission. 
— subjects dealt with in the re- 
port are sales and contracts to sell in 
interstate commerce, interest on judg- 
| inst the United States, admi- 


|ments against | { £ 
lralty jurisdiction over wharves, inter- 
lnational bills of lading under “The 


relating to carriage of 


Rules” 
seane and the Federal arbitra- 


goods by sea, 


| ti ot. 
gg is signed by Rush C. But- 


ler, chairman; Charles R. Fowler, Ar- 
ithur M. Geary, George FE. Beers and 
Raoul E, Desvernine, 


| Resolutions Advocated 


By Commerce Committee 
The recommendations contained in the 
port follows in full text: 
The Committee reeommends the adop- 
tion of the following resolutions: 
Resolved, That the American Bar As- 
| sociation readopts the report of the Com- 
| merce Committee made to the 1928 an- 
| nual meeting of the association, reaffirms 
‘its approval of the proposed bill con- 
cerning the settlement of industrial dis- 
|putes affecting or relating to interstate 
commerce and directs the Committee to 
ltake such steps“s may prove to be prac- 
ticable in the way of causing the bill to 
|be introduced in the House of Congress 
at whatever time it is appropriate in 
the judgment of the Committee. 
Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
| American Bar Association that Federal 
‘legislation be enacted authorizing the 


| re 





in interstate commerce as common car- 


riers of passengers upon public highways | 


‘over regular routes or between _ fixed 
termini in substantial accord with the 
| recommendations of the Interstate Com- 


1|merce Commission, except that parties 


be notified in due course of examiners’ 
findings and be given hearing thereon. 

Resolved, That the action of the Ad- 
miralty and Commerce Committees in 
leaving the subject of Admiralty juris- 
diction over Wharves subject to the ae- 


hereby approved. 

Resolved, ‘That the proposed White 
bi, ‘T1st Congress, Il, R. 8830, 
amended in the following particulars 
| with as slight departure as possible from 
ithe form and terms of The Hague Rules: 

(1) The clatmant not only should be 
insured, the right under the provisions 
of the bill to bring suit upon any claim 
arising under the terms thereof for loss 
or damage within one year after deliy- 
ery of the goods or if not delivered 
lwithin one year after the date when the 
goods A 1 Pred 
lalso upon any Claim filed within six 
months after delivery of the goods, or 
if not delivered upon any claim filed 
within six months after the date when 
the goods should have been delivered, 


|be and it i 





'The claimant should also be insured the | 
to initiate an action in court within | 


| right vithi 
|six months from the day when notice in 
writing is given by the carrier to the 
claimant that the carrier has disallowed 


‘ 


regulation of motor vehicles operating | 


tion of the Admiralty Committse alone, ! 


| Proposed bill pass as it is written, 
Suggested Amendment 


Of Anti-trust Laws 


| The report of the Committee follows 
in full text: - 


dorsement to a recommendation, of the 
; Commerce Committee to the effect that 


function-|the appropriate committees of Congress | 1 
given the relief promised|be requested to hold hearings for the! vertiser expects the publisher to insert 
to a harrassed business purpose of considering and passing upon|the publicity matter as straight editorial 


the advisability of amending the anti- 
trust laws. The report of the Commit- 


” the report con-| tee submitted to that meeting was also) required by law. 


‘approved. In its report the Committee 
|suggested that the anti-trust laws be 
amended (1) by vesting in an admin- 
|istrative agency power to approve in 
advance restraint of trade contracts vol- 
|immunity to the parties thereto for 
jacts done in pursuance thereof during 
| the existence of such approval. 

| After the Memphis meeting and prior 
to the meeting o& the Commerce Com- 
|mittee in April, 1950, a bill was drafted 
|in the office of the chairman of the Com- 
|mittee embodying the recortmendations 
‘of the Committee approved by the as- 
|sociation. For some days prior to the 


| meetings of the Committe a copy of the) 


| bill had been in the hands of several of 
| those who spoke to the Committee on the 


‘subject. No objection to the bill was 
{made based upon any constitutional 
|ground. The Committee believes there 


is no valid objection to the bill from 
| that viewpoint. 

| However men may differ as to the wis- 
|}dom of legislating into positive law a 


| prevailing but perhaps transient prin- | 


ciple im the controversial field of 
| litical economy, they 
jas to the necessity for delimiting the 


| boundary of that principle so clearly 


po- 


without being in constant 
prosecution 
‘ment for having unwittingly trans- 
jgressed it in its statutory form. 

| Itis one thing to urge the social neces- 
| terstate commerce, to restrain or to pre- 
vent unreasonable restraints, it is quite 
another to attempt to cudgel men into 
obedience with the 
| prosecution. It may be quite proper for 
‘the Government to prevent and stamp 
out business practices inimical to the 
| public welfare, ‘but the 
|must use jntelligent meaps to accom- 
|plish its end. 

| There is today a-large body of public 
;opinion which supports governmental 
{control “over restraints in interstate com- 
;merce. The controversial problems are: 
(1) What are unreasonable restraints, 
|and (2) what methods shall be employed 
| to prevent them. 
| As to the first, one group of Sherman 
|law critics insists upon a precise defi- 
}nition of illegal restraints, another upon 
| leaving: the definition to an evolutionary 
[process of court opinions with the Rule 
'of Reason as the guiding standard, 

| The difficulty of precise definition by 
statute should be obvious to clear- 
| thinking men, ReasOnableness can never 
jbe an absolute. It variesewith time and 
| circumstance, The Rule of Reason, vague 
|as it may seem in the abstract, when 
|properly used has the great merit of 
elasticity. It prevents what seems un- 
jreasonable at one time or under one set 








| The preliminary population figures for 
the United States, as compiled by the 
| 1930 census, will probably be announced 
|before Aug. 10, it Was stated orally by 
the Assistant Director of the Bureau of 
the Cemsus, Dr, Joseph A. Hill, Aug. 4. 
|The work is being rushed and all pos- 
sible means of communications are being 
employed to make the announcement as 
}soon as possible, he said, and it may be 
made publie any day this week. 

( It Was intended to make this announce- 
,;ment for the total of the 48 States be- 





be fore the end of July, Dr, Hill said, but | 
| the terrific heat wave that has been per- | 


of Columbia has 


|¥ading the District 
Almost all of the 


|slowed up the work. 


| work of tne census is done in the tempo- | 


| rary structures, he said, the heat is 
eve More oppressive in these buildings 
{than in the permanent structures and the 
entire force of more than 5,000 workers 
jhas been given half holidays’ often. This 
junlooked-for interruption in the routine 





| While the population for the 48 States 
will be announced before Aug. 10, the 
entire work of the 1930 census will not 
ibe finished before Jam. 1, 1932, it was 
pointed out, So much of the details will 
be taken 
compiled that at least that length of 
time will be required, it was said. When 
it is comsidered that every individual 
name will receive individual inspection 


’ 


should not differ; 


> ce" that intelligent men may go about their | 
icles operating in interstate business 
commerce as common carriers of pass! danger of 


by the Govern-; 
sity or governmental control over in-| 


club of criminal | 


Government | 





from the schedules that. were | 


| Aug. 24, 1912, embodied in the Postal 
Laws and Regulations and must be 
plainly marked with the printed word 
‘advertisement’ in each copy and is like- 
wise chargeable with the zone rates’ of 
postage prescribed for the advertising 
| portion of publications, Failure of a 


se policies | At its meeting held in Memphis in| publisher so to mark matter coming | 
would use October, 1929, the association gave in-| within the provisions of the act men- 


tioned is made punishable by a fine of 
‘not less than $50 nor more than $500. 


lor reading matter without marking it 
| with the printed word ‘advertisement’ as 
If the publisher should 


‘comply with such requests under the | 


conditions referred to and should insert 


\the matter in his publication without | 


| plainly marking it with the word ‘ad- 
| vertisement,’ thus withholding from the 


should| untarily submitted and (2) by granting| postal service the fact that the matter 


is advertisin;: within the meaning of the 
\law, and thus lead to deprive the Gov- 
ternment of its just revenue, the action 
might constitute a conspiracy within the 
leontemplation of the Act of Mar. 4 
'1909, embodied in the Postal Laws and 
| Regulations, which read as follows: 
|. “Tf two or more persons conspire 
either to commit any offense against 
the United States, or to defraud the 
United States in any manner or for any 
| purpose, and one or more of such parties 
ldo any act to effect the object of the 
|conspiracy, each of the parties to such 
|conspiracy shall be fined not more than 
$10,000, or imprisoned not more than 
|two years, or both.” 

Conspiracy Statute 

It,was stated orally on behalf of the 
| Post’ Office Department Aug. 4 that the 
conspiracy statute referred to is an act 
of Mar. 4, 1909, section 37, 35 Stat., page 
1096 and section 1611 of the Postal Laws 
and Regulations. 

The conspiracy statute provides that 


{to eommit any offense against the United 


lor, if any one or more of such parties 
do any act or effect the object of the 
conspiracy, each of the parties to such 
conspiracy shall be fined not more than 
/$10,000, or imprisoned not more than 
two years or both.” 


jadvertising as such is section 235, title 
39, Postal Laws. It reads as follows: 
All editorial or other reading matter 





|published in any such newspaper, maga- | 
[zine, or periodical for the publication of | 


|which money or other valuable consid- 


shall be plainly marked “Advertisement.” | 


| Any editor or publisher printing @ditorial 
{or other reading ‘matter for which com- 
|pensation is paid, accepted, or promised 
without so marking the same shall, upon 
1 conv 
| tion, be fined not less than $50 nor more 
|than $500, 

—_—_—_——<vww/_ _ e000 ee eee 
| of circumstances from becoming crystal- 
lized into a fixed rule of law to govern 
jlong after a change of conditions has 
converted the unreasonable into the rea- 
sonable. It is at this point, however, 
that the proponents of the evolutionary 
| process of definition by judicial decisions 
i make their mistake. 

IN To be continued in 
Aug. 6. 


the ,issue of 
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‘Announcement.of Total Po pulation 


Revealed by Census Expected Soon 





Terrific Heat in’ Washington Has Delayed Compilation of 
Returns, Bureau Director Says 


Land classification, it will be easily seen 
the time limit that has been put on this 
work is not too long. ' 

Up to this time about 2,500 counties 
have been announced by the Bureau, it 
was stated, and approximately 17 States 
have been @ompletely announced. The 
|remainder will be announced individually 
latter the total population for this coun- 
itry has been made public, it was pointed 
out, 
; When the actual population has been 
announced, the breaking down of the 
schedules will be started, and = special 
| groups of workers will be assigned to the 
|work of finding out the age of the in- 
dividual, another will find out how many 
took part in the last war, another will 
ascertain the number of radios in use 
in the United States, and so on until all 
data concerning the life of the Nation 
is made available, Dr. Hill said. 

The census of agriculture has been de- 


due to the adoption of the new plan of 
allowing the supervisors to announce the 
populations, which were secured at the 
sime time that the number of farms was 
found out, but which were not reported 
to the Bureau until five day's after the 
|populatton was announced, The work 
| now is being pushed, it was said, and 
| the Bureau hopes to make up for all lost 
time, 


“The requests also imply that the ad- | 


| States in any manner or for any purpose, | 


| 
The law requiring publishers to mark 


iction in any court having jurisdic. | 
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measurements of comparative 
‘standards in the United States remains 
!to be solved, the Bureau of Home Eco- 
‘nomics, Department of Agriculture, de- 
clares in its foreword to an annotated 
bibliography of studies of costs and 
standards of living in this country, just) 
| published. 

For the first time a comprehensive sur- | 
vey of all researches on living standards 
has been made, the associate specialist in 
|charge of information at the Bureau, | 

Ruth Van Deman, stated orally in an- 
nouncing the bibliography. Since 1870 | 
studies of this character have been un-; 
dertaken by researchworkers until now | 
there are more than 200 reports, some 
of which are very brief, while others 
are more than 200 pages in length. 

| “It is important to distinguish between | 
living costs computed by means of a hy- 
pothetical budget, and living costs cal- 
culated from actual family expenditures, 
|apd to know the basis on which each set 
oF figures was secured,” the Bureau de- 
clares in its foreword. | 


Use of Questionnaires 


Found Unsatisfactory 


“The difficulties involved in pricing the 
‘same budget in different places arise 
from the lack of standardization of house- 
hold goods and the consequent impossi- 
bility of knowing whether identical goods 
and services are being priced in different 
towns.” 

Use of questionnaires in gathering 
data, the Bureau finds, has not been 
successful in obtaining information on 
costs and standards of living. “The 
| percentage of returns has been small,” 
the statement continues, “and the an- 
swers on the forms have been_ inac- 
curate and difficult to interpret.” 

As to the use of schedules in gather- 
ing the statistics, the Bureau finds: “The, 
use of schedules has become the most 
common method of obtaining data. It is 
difficult, expensive and frequently im- 
| possible to obtain enough account books 
'from any given .ample of the popula-; 
|tion accurately to present its standard 
of living. In particular it is impos- 
sible to obtain account books kept for 
any length of time from families in the; 
lower income groups.” 
| “Recent studies of the use of schedule 
and account methods in studying farm 
family living give additional emphasis 
to the need for supplementing schedules 
| by accounts, and also indicate the neces- 
sity for supervising and editing ac- 
counts,” the Bureau stated. 


| Farm Housewives 
| Vary iw Estimates 


| A study of costs of living among 
farm housewives soon to be completed 
|} by the Bureau discloses large degrees 
of inaccuracy in the schedules, House- 
|wives vary considerably in estimating 
‘the amounts of food consumed, answers 
to the questions submitted by the Bu- 
reau reveal, it is explained. The women! 
|taking part in this experiment were 
above the average in eduyeation and eco-| 
|nomic status, hence a camparison of the) 
results points to the need for further 
research into methods of obtaining data, 
}the Bureau stated. = 

| Another criticism of the present meth- 
;ods at arriving at the proper standard 
| of mpasurement, the Bureau declares, 
involves the “minimum” standard fixed | 


“If two or more persons conspire either! for “health and decency” or “health and 


; comfort.” 

In its survey of the methods of analyz- 
| ing standards of living, the Bureau con- 
| cluded as follows: . 


Scale of Living Costs 
May Assist in Analysis 


| It has always been recognized by 
American statisticians that it is desira- | 
ble to take into account size and com-| 
| position of family in analyzing figutes 
on fdmily expenditures. This has some- 
times been done by restricting the in- 
vestigation to families of.a given num- 


marizing expenditures according to num- 
ber of children in the family. Neither 
| of these methods is entirely satisfactory 





Foreign Representatives 
Invited to Dairy Exhibition 


Instructions are being sent to the Em- 
bassies at Mexico City and Rio de Janeiro 
and the Legation at San Jose, requesting 
| that the Governments of .Mexico, Brazil 





: 1 . n !ber of persons, and sometimes by sum- 
eration is paid, accepted, or promised, | 


| and Costa Rica be informed of the forth-| 


| coming National Dairy Livestock Exhibi- 
tion at St. Louw Oct, 11-17, and the 31st 
| Internationa! Livestock and Grain Ex- 
| hibition at Chicago, Nov. 29 to Dee. 6, 
1980, and of the invitation of the lead- 
ing dairy cattle associations in this coun- 
ltry extended to Government experts, 
private breeders and livestock raisers. 
| The missions concerned have been re- 
| quested to state that although the ex- 
| hibitions have no official character in so 
far as this Government is concerned, 
| they will be glad to convey to Washing- 


ton for transmission to -the interested as- | 


|sociations the names afd addresses of 
such persons as may find it possible to 
attend. 

| The exhibition at St. Louis attracts ex- 
| hibits from some of the finest herds of 
| dairy cattle in the United States, and 
| that at Chicago not only dairy cattle but 


| beef cattle, swine, sheep and horses. The | 


| leading dairy cattle associations .of the 
| United States, including The Jersey 


| Cattle Club, The Holstein-Friesian As-| 
The Ayreshire| 


|sociation of America, 
| Breeders Association and the American 
| Guernsey Cattle Club, have much to do 


| different age, se 


| the “minimum” 


}imum” has been arrived at. 


| with the success of these annual live-! 


| Btock, shows, and they are anxious that 
| appropriate Government experts, private 
| breeders and livestock raisers from Bra- 
| zil, Costa Rica and Mexico attend the ex- 
| positions. 

e (Issued by Departyent of State.) 


aap 
Abyssinia Requests Aid 
Of American Advisors 

The Department of State will endeavor 


| to assist Abyssinia in selecting two 
| American citizens as financial and edu- 


should have been delivered, but} work was the chief faetor in theydelay. | layed somewhat this year, it was ania; | getionsl advisors for that country, the 


Department of State stated" 
Aug. 4. 

The statement was in reply to inquir- 
ies regarding the visit to the Department 
of two Abyssinian’ envoys, Kantiba 
Gabru and Lij Malaku E. Bayen. hey 
called upon the Acting Secretary of 
State, Wilbur J. Carr, to ask him to help 
them in finding two American educa- 
tional and financial advisors, 


orally 
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No Definite Bases Are Found Renting of Farms 
“. To Measure Living Standards To Ja 





Bureau of Home Economics Says Lack of Standardization 
Of Household Goods and Imperfect Figures on Home 
| ° Expenses Prevent Accurate Estimate 





The *problem of devising satisfactorygbecaust of differences in needs among 
living | adults and among children, The method | 
| originated by Engel, the Prussian statis- | 


tician, of measuring family size in 


“adult units,” was developed in 1890 by | 


Wright at the Federal Bureau of Labor 
Statistics into a method for measuring 


the demand for food by families of dif-| 


ferent composition through a scale which 
is still in use by that Bureau. 

In the meantime, research has been 
under way in other organizations which 
has resulted in the development of scales 
for the purpose of measuring the de- 
mand for food which more accurately 
represent the dietary need of persons of 
x, and occupation, than 
does the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
scale. 
reau of Home Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture dis- 
cusses problems connected with develop- 
ing scales for measuring the demand of 
food from the nutritional point of view, 


fand an article in the Journal of Amer- 


ican Statistical Association for Septem- 


| ber, 1929, presents the matter from the 


economic point of view: 
The need for a scale to represent rel- 


| ative expenditures for goods of all kinds 
|by persons of varying age and sex in 


different economic groups emphasized by 
Engel, and met by his scale of “Quets,” 


for the group he was studying, was con- | 


sidered by Sydenstricker and King in 
1922 in-a study of illness as it is related 
to economic status in mill villages of 
South Carolina. Kirkpatrick and Thaden 
have both worked on the development of 
similar units for farm families. These 
scales will facilitate the interpretation 
of figures on living costs when the tech- 
nique of their calculation and use has 
been perfected. 


Definition of ‘Minimum’ 
Difficult to Determine 

The problems connected with measyr- 
ing living standards as distinguishéd 
from living costs are legion. The meas- 


urement of the nutritive adequacy of 
food consumed has been most satisfac- 


itorily treated up to the present time. 


The first studies of this sort carried on 
in this country were made under ‘the di- 


!rection of W. O. Atwater in investiga- 


tions relating to food consumption and 
food costs. Many of the early studies 
of wage earners’ expenditures contain 
discussions of dietary requirements with- 
out any @ttempt to measure the nutri- 
tive content of the food consumed by the 
group being studied. Chapin’s study of 
the standard of living of workingmen’s 
families in New York City was one of 
the first to combine a dietary analysis 


iof food consumption records from the 
| group being stugied, with figures on the 
| whole 
' Chapin was also successful in collecting 


range of family expenditures. 
quantitative figures on the housing and 
equipment of the -families he studied 
which made possible a more acctrate 
valuation of living standards than could 


have been made by using figures on 
money expenditures alone. 
Some investigators have found the 


standards set up by the Federal Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in 1920 in its “mini- 
mum quantity budget for a working- 
man’s family of five” a useful measuring 
stick in evaluating living standards. This 
budget suffers, as do other studies using 
the word, from the difficulty of defining 
the word “minimum.” Even in the ex- 
treme sense of “minimum for 
ence,” the word is difficult of definition, 
but in the sense of “minimum for health 
and decency” or “health and comfort,” it 


|gives rise to a great deal of controversy, 
because of the impossibility of securing | 


agreement on quantitatize measures of 
ynder consideration. Ex- 
cept as future research establishes quan- 
titative data on the relationship of cer- 


|tain standards to health, the use of the! 


word seems undesirable. For the pres- 


ent, the field of nutrition comes nearer | 
to providing complete data of this sort 


than any other. In other fields it is quite 
possible to set up quantitative stand- 
ards or allowances for housing, clothing, 
and so on, to give all the evidence on 


which the standards were based and then) 


to refer to them by the name of the or- 
ganization sponsoring them, 
claiming that anything so final as a 
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panese Is 


Held to Be Illegal 


‘Attorney General of New 
Mexico Says Colonization 
Plan Violates Provision of 
Constitution 








State of New Mexico: 
Santa Fe, Aug. 4. 
A proposed colonization scheme, under 
| which,a number of Japanese would be 
imported into New Mexico, has just been 
held illegal by the Attorney .General, 
M. A. Gtero Jr. 


The fact that the land to be acquired 
in carrying out the plan would be held 
by a corporation of which not less than 
51 per cent of the stock is to be owned 
and controlled by American citizens is 
| nothing more nor less than an “ingenious 
effort of getting around our const#*u- 
|tional provision,” the opinion declared. 

The Attorney General’s opinicn, deliv- 
ered to the State Tax Commission, fol- 
lows in full text: 


I have your letter of the 30th inst. 
requesting my opinion as to the legality 
of a plan, which apparently is under 
consideration in and around Luna County, 
of importing into New Mexico a con- 
siderable number of aliens, to wit: Japa- 
nese, for the purpose of farming lands 
situated therein. You ask me whether 
or not this runs counter to our State 
Constitution. You state that this plan 
involves the acquiring of the land in. 
question by a corporation, in which not 
less than 51 per cent of the stock will 
be owned and controlled by American 
citizens; that it involves the purchase 
by said corporation of a considerable 
number of tax sale certificates; and, that 
the said lands. are then to be rented to 
these Japanese farmers on an annual 
rental basis. 

Section 22 of Article II of our State 
Constitution reads as follows: 

“See. 22. Until otherwise provided by 
law no aliens, ineligible to citizenship 
under the laws of the United States. or 
corporation, copartnership or association, 
a majority of the stock or interest in 
which is owned or held by such aliens, 
shall acquire title, leasehold or other 
interest in or to real estate in New 
Mexico.” 


Legislature Has Not Acted 


In the first place we are confronted 
with the fact that the Legislature has 
not seen fit, so far at least, to act in the 
premises, and consequently that leav@& 
us with a straight out and out. consti- 
tutional inhibition against any corpora- 
tion “a majority of the stock or interest 
in which is owned or held by such aliens” 
from acquiring title, leasehold or other 
interest in or to real estate in New 
Mexico. ° 

Applying the foregoing to the so- 
called “plan” mentioned in your letter, 
and which I have outlined above, it 
would seem at first glance that the said 
plan does not run counter to the said 
constitutional provision for the reason 
that you state that no less than 51 per 
cent of the’stock of this corporation will 
be owned and controlled by American 
citizens, On the other hand, however, 
| the “plan” goes on to provide that these 
lands are then to be rented to Japanese 
farmers, in other words that these aliens 
are to be ig an “interest” in the real 
estate, a thing which is expressly forbid- 
den by our Constitution. 
| Then, too, one of the promoters of this 
scheme himself, as well as a member of 
your office force who likewise talked to 
;him, stated very frankly that this entire 
plan is nothing more nor less than a 
rather ingenious effort of getting around 
our constitutional provision, and that as 
a matter of fact, it is Japanese capital 
which is behind the whole project. Such 
being the case the well known principle 
of law that you cannot do indirectly that 
which it is forbidden to do directly would 
apply. 


Plan Held Mlegal 


I am therefore constrained to hold 
that this plan is not legal. In so doing 
I am not unmindful of the arguments 
which have been advanced in favor of 
this project to the effect that it will per- 
haps provide ways and means of develop- 
ing a considerable amount of land in.a 
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Of Trunk Lines Department of Justice Believes Extension Authorized by, 


Post Office Department 
Hopes to Start Service on 
Cross-country Routes 30 
Days After Contracts 


Until the Aeronautics Branch of the 
Department of Commerce has selected 
the definite routes for the two new trans- 
continental trunk air lines, the Post Office 
Department does not expect to establish 
“continuous schedules” on these 
country services. it was stated orally 
Aug. 4 on behalf of the Air Mail Serv- 
ice. - 
The Superintendent of Air Mail, Earl 
B. Wadsworth, declared the Department 
hopes to inaugurate service on 
sogthern and central lines 30 days after 
the contracts are awarded, as was an- 
nounced in the advertisements for bids, 
but declined to name any certain date 
upon which the Department was basing 
its plans for these two supplementary 
coast-to-coast services. 

“If the bids are all in on Aug. 25 and 
the award is made within a few days,” 
said Mr. Wadsworth, “the service wiil/be 
started 30 days after that date, we ex- 
pect. It is not possible to say, however, 
just when service will begin, because 
there is no way of telling how soon the 
contractors will be named.” 

Department of Commerce airline maps 
show that there is comparatively little 
lighted airway on these two transconti- 
nental lines, and it was stated on behalf 
of the Aeronautics Branch that definite 
selections of the routes have not been 
made. 

Air-rail Plan Doubted 

Mr. Wadsworth said that it would be 
impossible to arrange a _ continuous 
schedule on these routes until the neces- 
sary lighting, emergency landing. and 
marking facilities had been established. 

When asked if there was a possibility 
of effecting a working agreement be- 
tween railroads and air-mail contractors, 
the air-mail head stated, ‘We have never 
thought very much of the air-rail com- 


bination. We tried it out away back in 
1922 and it never worked very satis- 
factorily.” 


The route designated as the “Southern 
Transcontinental” by the Post Office De- 
partment includes Atlanta, Birmingham, 
Dallas, Fort Worth, El Paso, and Los 
Angeles, while the Post Office Depart- 
— “Central Transcontinental” is by 

ay of Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Colum- 
bus, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Amarillo, Albuquerque, and Los Angeles. 

There is only one short section lighted 
at present on the southern line while 
but two brief stretches of the central 
route have been provided with facilities 


for night flying by the Department of | 


Commerce. There are some additional 
beacons on parts of the central line which 
have been installed and are maintained 
hy two operating companies, Western 
Air Express and T. A. T.—Maddux Air 
Lines, the Aeronautics Branch reported. 

Although surveys are ™ progress on 


both routes, the Aeronautics Branch is | 


not ready to make a selection of the 
exact points on these lines, it was ex- 
plained, and the field surveys are only 
partially completed. Even when the sur- 
veys have been finished, it was said, the 
matter of selection may still require ad- 
ditional time and study by the inter- 
departmental committee. 

_ The only facilities for night flying on 
the southern route, Mr. Wadsworth ad- 
mitted, are from Seligman, Ariz., to Los 
Angeles, while Department of Commerce 
maps show that the only lighted sections 
on the central trunk air line are from 
Wayoka, Kans., to Kansas City, and from 
Colvis, N. Mex., to a point a little west 
of Albuquerque. 

Even over the eastern half of the 
country, according to the Aeronautics 
Branch, the night flying facilities on the 
central transcontinental line are not very 
extensive, and the dangerous. section 
from Pittsburg to Columbus is not 
lighted. Towers have been erected on 
this latter section, but no beacons have 
been installed, it was said, and only one 
of five intermediate landing fields has 
been placed in condition, 

Surveys have not been made between 
Kansas City and Los Angeles on the 
central Jine, the Department of Com- 
merce asserted, except for the two short 
sections in Kansas and New Mexico, and 
on the southern route there has been no 
attempt to survey the prospective routes 
between Fort Worth and San Diego. 
The Fort Worth-Birmingham section has 
been surveyed only hurriedly, it was 
said, and much work will have to be 
done before sufficient information is se- 
cured to enable the committee to make 
its selection. 


American Visitors to Syria 
Must Have French Visas 


The French government is now strictly 
enforcing its rule that American citizens 
visiting Syria must obtain French visas 
before leaving the United States, the 
Department of State announced Aug. 4. 

American citizens of Syrian origin 
who have failed to get such visas will 
be obliged to return to the United States 
to secure them. The Department’s an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

The State Department has been in- 
formed that a number of American cit- 
zens of Syrian origin have recently been 
detained in Marseille and net permitted 
to proceed to Syria for the reason that 
before leaving the United States they 
failed to obtain special visas from 
French consular officers in the United 
States entitling them to enter the Le- 
vant States under French mandate. 

It is understood that this regulation 
has been in force for some time but that 
heretofore the Arferican Consul at Mar- 
saille has succeeded in having it waived 
in respect to citizens who have appealed 
to him, and the necessary visas have 
been granted by the Marseille police au- 
thorities. These, officials have now 
stated that recently orders have been re- 
ceived to make no exceptions and the 
interested parties are aparently faced 
with the necessity of returning to the 
United States in order to obtain the visa 
necessary before they will be permitted 
to enter Syria. 





Michigan Road Authorized 
To Buy New 10-mile Line 


The Chicago, Kalamazoo & Saginaw 
Railway has been authorized by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to extend 
its line of railway through the purchase 
of 10 miles of new kine between Richland 
Junction and Hooper, Mich., formerly 


ywned by 
any, it was announced Alg. 4 by report 
and order ig Finance Docket No, 7993, 


the Michigan Railroad Com- | 


cross- | 


the | 


Congress Will Help Solve Problems of Law | 
Enforcement and Prison Congestion 





The probation system in United States 
district courts will be — by the 
appointment of 45 new officers, and will 
give the service to 44 districts in 32 
States, according to a statement on Aug. 
4 by the Department of Justice. 


The extension, made possible by con- 


gressional authorization, will spread “as | 
far as possible throughout the country | 


the influence and effect of the Federal 
probation system,” it was stated. 
Advocates of the system believe the 
extension will help in law enforcement, 
‘relieve’ prison congestion, and enable 
probationers to be produgtive citizens, 


according to the Department’s statement, | 


which oo in full text: 
| Undet the provisions of an act of 
Congress passed at the last session, ad- 


ditional appropriations are made for ex-} 


tending the probation system in the Fed- 
eral courts in the United States. 
|the present time under the Federal pro- 
bation law only nine probation officers 
have been installed in different jurisdic- 
tions. It has been the desire of those 
who believe in the efficacy of granting 
probation by judges in the courts, espe- 
cially in the cases of first offenders or 
where in the opinion of the judge the 
ends of justice will be attained by hold- 
ing over a person convicted of crime a 
jail sentence and allowing liberty under 
a probationary period under restrictions 
imposed by the judge, that a general ex- 
|tension of the probation system through- 
|out the courts of the country would be 


'a great advantage in the enforcement of | 


Federal laws and in relieving the con- 
gestion in Federal penal instatutions and 
jails. 4 

Volume of Convictions 


Fixes Locations 


The Department of Justice under the, 


approval of the Attorney General has 
compiled a list of Federal districts 
|throughout the country at which one or 
two probation officers will be authorized 
under the appropriations made by Con- 
The method of arriving at the 


gress. 


places where probation officers will be! 


authorized has been ‘to analyze the re- 
turns of the number of convictions in 
each district and also the number 
commitments in such districts. In other 


‘words, the number of convictions is not| 


permitted solely to govern the question 
as to whether a probation officer is re- 
quired but the number of commitments 
has a bearing on the subject. 

The reason for this is shown by the 
fact that in a given number of cases 
resulting in conviction there may be in- 
volved 100 persons ar 80 persons or 120 
persons, in some cases more than one per- 
sons, in some cases more than one per- 
son may be convicted under each of sev- 
eral indictments. Statistics covering the 
Federal judicial districts throughout the 
‘country have beer! analyzed to show the 
relative position of each of these dis- 


‘also the number of commitments. These 


results show: 


In New York Southern (New York 


'City, not including Brooklyn) there were! 
in 1929 a total of 7,016 cases resulting in 
New ork, 


conviction. Delawareshad 59. : 
‘thus ranked first and Delaware eighty- 
fourth. Some of the other districts in 
| yelative rank, per cases resulting in con- 


'viction, were as follows: Michigan East-| 


ern (Detroit), sixth; Illinois Northern 
| (Chicago), third; Kentucky Eastern, sec- 
ond; West Virginia Southern (Charles- 


| ton), seventh; Minnesota, ninth; New 
York Eastern (Brooklyn) fifth; New 


| York Northern (Albany), fourth; Texas 
Western (El Paso-San Antonio), eighth; 
California Northern : 
tenth: Montana, thirteenth; Missouri 
Western (Kansas City), twenty-first; 
Louisiana Eastern (New Orleans); twen- 


tieth; Ohio Northern (Toledo-Cleveland), | 
sixteenth; Missouri Eastern (St. Louis), ; 


seventeenth; Maryland (Baltimore), 
eleventh. All except Louisiana Eastern, 
891, run into four figures. Delaware was 
eighty-fourth; Connecticut seventy- 
fourth; Nevada seventy-third; Rhode Is- 
land sixty-second; Maine seventy-first; 
Wisconsin Eastern (Milwaukee), fifty- 
first; Mississippi Northern ,forty-second. 

As to the matter of commitments the 
various districts offer interesting com- 
parisons. At the head of the list stands 
Michigan Eastern (Detroit), first, with 
1,063 jail and prison confinements (1929 


figures for Federal institutions; June, 
1930, figures for county jail confine- 
ments. A small percentage were jail 


confinements of persons awaiting trial 
who were later on acquitted.) Second 
was Kentucky Eastern, which was sec- 
ond also in cases resulting in convietion. 
Third was Texas Western. Others 
comparative rank were West 
Southern, fourth; Minnesota fifth, with 
743; Illinois Northern (Chicago) sixth, 
with 634; Ohio Northern, seventh; Ari- 
zona, eighth; Louisiana Eastern, ninth; 


Kentucky Western, eleventh; Missouri 
Western, twelfth; California Northern, 


fourteenth; Illinois Eastern, thirteenth; 
North Carolina Middle, twentieth. Con- 
necticut was at the foot of the list with 
five sent to Federal prison in 1929 and 


12 sent to jail. Nearly as low were 
Rhode Island, Maine, Wyoming, North 
Dakota, Alabama Middle, and Florida 


Northern, 
Eastern Kentucky First 
In Combined Rating 


To derive an equitable comparative 
rating of the districts from these lists, i 
was decided that Kentucky Eastern, sec- 


ond on both lists, was first in combined | 


rating. Michigan Eastern, sixth in cases 
and first in commitments, rated second; 
Illinois Northern, third in cases and sixth 
in commitments, rated third. Thus the 
ratings were computed. Texas Western, 
on the final rating stood fifth; Minnesota, 
sixth; Pexas Southern, seventh; Ohio 
Northern, eighth; California Northern, 
ninth; Louisiana Eastern, tenth; Mon- 
tana, eleventh; New York Northern, 
twelfth; Missouri Western, thirteenth; 
Oklahoma Northern (Tulsa), twenty- 
third; Washington Western (Seattle), 
thirtieth; New York Eastern, thirty- 
eighth (1,958 cases, a high rating; 71 
commitments, a low rating); New Jersey, 
|forty-first; Delaware,  eighty-fourth; 
| Connecticut, eightieth; Nevada, seventy- 
| sixth; Ka: sas, seventy: fourth; Rhode ds- 
'land, seventy-third; Maine, seventy-sec- 
ond; Wisconsin Eastern, sixty-second; 
Virginia Western, sixtieth. 

In the past five years probation serv- 
ice has been set up in a few districts. 
Massachusetts, which would otherwise be 
fifty-third on the list, but because the 
work was started there and a probation 
list has been accumulated for the relief 


of the prisons, stands first on the list | 


for additional personnel. New York 
Southern, 


|sylvania Middle, Pennsylvania Western, 


Up to! 


tricts by the number of indictments and| 


(San Francisco),: 


in| 
Virginia! 


Pennsylvania Eastern, Penn-| 


| West Virginia Southern, Georgia’s three | 
| districts, Illinois Eastern, and California | 
Southern -vill also be given aid to de- 
velop the worl. 

To the nine probation officers now 
serving the Federal district courts will 


be added 4”. | 


In each district one probation officer, 
except in the following to which two 
probation cfficers are assigned, namely, 
Massachusetts, two; Southern New York, 
two; Eas’ern Pennsylvania, two; West- 
ern Pennsylvania, two; Southern West 
Virginia, two; Minnesota, two; Eastern 
Kentuckv, t Northern Illinois, two. 
All of these districts to which assign- 
ments “ve been made are as follows: 


Alabama, south. Montana 

Arizona Nebraska 
Arkansas, east. New Jersey 
California, north. New Mexico 
Florida, south. New York, east. 
Georgia, north. New York, north, 
Georgia, south, New York, south. 


Illinois, north. 
Illinois, south. 


New York, west. 


North Carolina, east. 


Indiana, north. Ohio, north. 
| Towa, south. Oklahoma, north. 
Kentucky, east. Pennsylvania, east. 


Kentucky, west. 
Louisiana, east. 
| Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan, east. 
| Michigan, west. 
Minnesota 

| Missouri, east. 
Missouri, west. 


Pennsylvania, west. 
South Carolina, west. 
South Dakota 
Tennessee, west. 
Texas, east. 
Texas, north. 
Texas, south. 
Washington, west. 
West Virginia, south. 

This assignment of probation officers 
will give probation service in 44 Fed- 
eral judicial districts in 32 States 
throughout the country. In 40 districts 
throughout the remaining States no ap- 
pointments can be made until further 
appropriations are authorized by Con- 
gress. 

One of the theories advanced by the 
advocates of probation being exercised 
by judges in the courts is that it would 


result in economy in the treatment of | 


offenders and tend to reduction of crime. 
It is estimated that the cost of custody 
of 100 prisoners in penal institutions 
is about $25,000 a year. A single pro- 
bation officer at an expenuse of less 


of | 


| [Continued on Page 6, Column 5.] 


Proposal to Rent Farms 


To Japanese Held Illegal 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
ain section of this State. I am not 
yrmed, however, as to whether or not 


ee 
in 


this proposed development will benefit the | 


people of this State outside of those few 

|who have an interest therein. In any 
event the constitution opens a way to 
them of getting these aliens into our 
State, through recourse to the State Leg- 
islature. However, until the Legislature 
has acted in the premises I certainly 
would not approve of any kind of a 
“plan” to circumvent the plan and unam- 
biguous provision of our State constitu- 
tion set forth above. 


Steamship ‘Excalibur’ 
To Be Launched August 5 


Launching of the steamship “Excali- 
bur,” first of four vessels to be built 
under the Jones-White Act. will take 
place Aug. 5 in the yards of the New 


o 


York Ship Building Company, at Camden, | 


N. J., it was announced at the Post 
Office Department Aug. 4. 

The “Excalibur,” a 7,000-ton ship built 
iby the New York Ship Building Com- 
pany for the Export Steamship Com- 
pany, was constructed under terms of 
the Jones-White Act, which permits bor- 


rowing from the Ship Building Board} 


i75 per cent of the total construction cost 
when vessels are to be used to carry 
mail, in addition to the regular subsidy 
allowed by the Post Office Department, 
it was stated. 

The ship will be christened by Mrs. 
Hoover, the wife of the President of the 
United States, who will leave Washington 
Aug. 5, accompanied by the Second As- 
sistant Postmaster General, W. Irving 
Glover, representing the Post Office De- 
| partment, and seven members of the 
Shipping Board. 


Senate Agent to Watch 
| Bay State’s Primary 


William M. Butler’s Activities 
Will Be Investigated 











An agent will be sent into the field to 
investigate the campaign activities of 
William M. Butler, candidate for the Re- 
publican Senatorial nomination from 
'Massachusetts, it was stated orally by 
the chairman of the Senate Committee 
Investigating Campaign Expenditures, 
Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
Aug. 4. 
| Senator Nye said that Conrad W. 
'Crooker, general counsel for the Liberal 
Civics League of Massachusetts, had con- 


ferred with him earlier in the day and/| 
complained that on behalf of the body | 


which he represents he wished to call to 
the attention of the Senate. Committ@ 
that certain State laws allegedly have 
been violated by Mr. Butler in his 
campaign. 

It is not within the provision of the 
Senate Committee, Mr. Nye said, to go 
into this latter matter prior to the pri- 
mary in Massachusetts, and in case it 
was found that Mr. Butler had violated 
any of the State laws, the Committee 
| could only report the fact to the Senate. 
| He said the people of Massachusetts can 


|take such matters to the State officials 


in charge. 


jtee to do regarding it. However, he 
said, the special agent who will be sent 
in the field to investigate the expendi- 
| tures in the campaign will look into the 
matter later. 

| Mr. Nye said that Mr. Crooker stated 
|he represents about 150,000 residents of 
| Massachusetts. 

| With revard to the investigation of 
ithe elections in Pennsylvania, hearings 
\for which will get under way Aug. 5, 
Mr. Nye said that several of the wit- 
nesses who had been asked to appear may 
not be reached in time and that they 
may not be present. Those who he said 
may not appear include Harry Kuenzel, 
,County Commissioner; Raymond Pit- 
cairn, of Pittsburgh; Charles Hall, coun- 
cilman, of Philadelphia, and County Com- 
missioner Joseph Armstrong, of Pitts- 
‘burgh, 


If those State officials can | 
|not act in the matter, he sai, there is | 
surely nothing for the Senate Commit- | 


Of Active Service 





Florida to Be Decommis-' 
sioned; Two Other Ships. 


{ 


Are to Be Placed in Re- 


serve Status for Present 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 

| tunity to evaluate the improvements in 
{service aviation during the last five 
years, it was stated orally Aug. 4 on be- 
half of the Bureeu. 

No decision has been reached concern- 
| ing the means of scrapping these three 
| battleships, and it was pointed out on 
|behalf of the General Board that the 
| cost of equipping with radio apparatus 
|for remote control would have to be 
| considered in making plans. 


Submarine Tonnage Considered 

| The matter of submarine tonnage for 
the United States under the terms of the 
treaty now is being considered by the 
Department, it was stated. The treaty 
specifies a maximum 

country of 52,700. It now has 82,880, of 
which 69,130 tons are in operation, and 
| 13,750 are represented ty vessels in de- 
commissioned status. There now are 
| building 1,550 tons in submersibles, while 


| 3,100 tons additional have been author- | 


|ized but unappropriated for. 

The “Florida,” under orders issued by 
| Admiral Hughes, will be decommis- 
sioned at the Navy Yard at Philadel- 
phia. Now on a cruise in European 
waters with midshipmen of the United 
States Naval Academy, the vessel is 
junder orders to proceed to Philadelphia 
'“on or before Oct. 1.” 

The “Utah,” which also is in European 
| Waters on the midshipmen’s training 
;cruise, is under orders to proceed on 
jor betore Oct. 1, to the Navy Yard at 
Norfolk, and must be scrapped within 


Orders assigning the “Wyoming” to the 
Philadelphia) Navy Yard, where she 
would be placed in a reserve status, also 
have been issued. 

It was pointed out, however, that the 
“Arkansas” may be substituted for the 
“Wyoming,” since the vessels are sister 
‘ships. The United States, it is provided 
in the naval treaty, has the option of 
{using either vessel for training, and it 
is now a question of the respective ma- 
{terial conditions of the craft as to which 
one will be retained in active status. 
| As reserve vessels, the two craft will 
be manned by about 300 officers and 
enlisted men, who would care for their 
material upkeep. A battleship carries 
ja full-strength complement of approxi- 
mately 1,300. 

Whether the,ships to be placed in re- 
serve status will be decommissioned im- 
{mediately depends upon the decision of 
‘the Chief of Naval Operations and is 
; subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of the Navy, it was asserted at the De- 
| partment 





No Personnel Saving 

Some savings would result in the long 
run from the changes in the status of 
these three capital ships, it was de- 
|clared, but the item of personnel is pre- 
dominant from the operations’ end. The 
|officers and men of these ships will be 
| shifted to other vessels, with the con- 
sequence that there will be no savings 
in this regard. 

Formal statements both as to the bat- 
tleships and submarines, it was stated, 
| will await the return on Aug. 5 of the 
| Secretary of the Navy, Charles Francis 
| Adams. 


' 


The Navy now has in operation six 
| “fleet” submarines, of large type, it is 
| shown in naval records. These are the 
|“V-1" to “V-6.” “A seventh, the “V-7,” 
now is building, and is scheduled for com- 
pletion about Aug. 1, 1932. 

The “V-8” and “V-9” were authorized 
but unappropriated for, and their con- 
struction has been held up because of the 
naval treaty. These craft range from 


1,550 tons to 2,730 tons, and are so con- | 


structed as to maintain operations with 
the fleet, or as individual units. 
Order of Admiral 

The order issued by Admiral Hughes 
respecting the three vessels, follows in 
full text: 

“Upon the completion of short range 
battle practice for the ships of Battleship 
Division Two, plus “Wyoming,” on or be- 
fore Oct. 1, 1930, the “Wyoming” and 
“Florida” will proceed to the Navy Yard, 
Philadelphia, and the “Utah” to the Navy 
Yard, Norfolk. 

“The ‘Florida’ will be discommissioned, 
and the ‘Wyoming’ and ‘Utah’ placed in 
a reserve status in accordance with de- 


tailed orders to be issued by the De- 
partment.” 


The “Washington,” scrapped under 
provisions of the Washington conference, 
was sent to the bottom by a combination 
of bombing and gunfire, but the value 
of the experiment, it was said at the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, has remained 
controversial. Service aeronautics, how- 
ever, has developed considerably since 
the tests with the “Washington,” the 
Bureau reported, and an additional op- 
portunity to experiment on an armored, 
moving target probably would be val- 
uable. 


Air Firing Advanced 


During the last five year; bombing 
planes have been improved with the re- 


sult that greater accuracy is secured 
with th? present craft, heavier loads of 
explosives can be carried, the pianes 


| have increased maneuverability, and fly 
at greater altitudes, counteracting the 
advantage of increased range anti-air- 
craft guns. 

Airplanes used in bombing the “Wash- 
ington” were not sufficiently stroag, it 
was stated, to allow power dives to be 
made, but during recent years new air- 
craft have been developed so that this 
form of operation can be carried out 
with safety. Power dives in bombing op- 
erations, the Bureau said; insures greater 
accuracy and consequently may be ex- 
| pected to make aircraft more valuable 
| for attack. 
| There is no doubt, it was said at the 
|Bureau, that in bombing operations of 
|this character, the advantage lies with 
|the aircraft, since the target ship is not 
| being maneuvered as might be expected 
during actual combat and the véssel is 
not protected by either aircraft or anti- 
aircraft batteries. The controversial re- 
sults of tests with the “Washington” 
would make it desirable to use the 


| “Florida,” the “Wyoming” or the “Utah” at prices below the domestic level. Many |tions in the area affected by the drouth. | 
as a target for aircraft operations, it) of the most important wheat import-|These steps were: 
| was stated, 


} 
on 


tennage for this 


18 months of the ‘treaty’s effective date. | 


(Chairman of Farm Board Urges Farmers to Buy Low- 


priced Wheat for Cattle 


the market regardless of prices, be- 
cause there is no feed. There have been 
very sharp reductions in production of 
butter and milk, he said, and vegetables 
are coming to market small in size and 
low in quality. 

; At one livestock market recently, he 
said, one-third of the cattle arriving were 
‘cows culled from dairy herds. Pastures 
|cannot restore themselves to good condi- 
{tion in many States this late in the sea- 
{son, even if rain comes, Mr. Schilling 
|said, and the dairy industry is facing a 
serious situation. 

Early apples in West Virginia are fall- 
ing off the trees in large quantities be- 
cause of lack ‘of moisture, according to 
Mr. Schilling, and late apples there will 
be very small. 

The central and southern plains States 
are having high temperatures again, Mr. 


Kincer said, ranging from 100 to as high} 


las 110, recorded at Omaha Aug. 3. The 
slight improvement in the north did not 
extend to these States, he saig. 

There has been no rain in the last two 


days in‘the Ohio Valley, according to; 


Mr. Kincer, and there has been little in 
the Upper Mississippi Valley. There was 
a rain in Wisconsin, where the drought 
has not been severe, he said, and one- 


|much relief. In the great corn States, 
| the drought which entered its worst 
stage early in July is still unbroken ex- 
cept in small scattered areas. 

Temperatures Aug. 3 in some places 
were the highest of the year, Mr. Kincer 
said. In Arkansas the range was from 
100 to 104 degrees; San Antonio re- 
ported 100, Des Moines and Keokuk, 
Iowa, 106; the Ohio Valley and 
upper Mississippi and lower Missouri 
| valleys, 98 to more than 100 degrees. 
{Iowa temperatures were from 102 
110 degrees. 

Wichita, Kans., reported 104 degrees; 
Concordia, Kans., 108; Sioux City, Iowa, 
and Huron, S. Dak., 104; North Platte, 
|Nebr., 102; Peoria and Springfield, Il., 
102; Amarillo and Dallas, Tex., 100; and 
Abilene, Tex., 102. Missouri cities re- 
| ported 100 to 108 degrees and New Mex- 
}ico had temperatures around 100 de- 
| vrees. 

The present heat wave will “very ma- 
|terially lower”’-corn crop prospects, Mr. 
'Kincer said. The Iowa corn crop is at 
ithe critical stage, he added. Late Spring 
wheat is light in weight in many dis- 
tricts because of the heat and drought, 
he said, and other late Spring grains are 
being injured. 

Potatoes have not been seriously hurt 
in most of the chief producing districts, 
yhe said, sufficient rain having been ob- 
\tained there for the crop. 


to 


Continued Hot Weather 


In Prospect for August 


Unusual heat or cold usually lasts 
more than one month, according to Mr. 
Kincer.- While the tendency is now 
strong enough to provide a basis for a 
forecast, previous records show that in 
about two-thirds of the cases, when July 
was abnormally hot, August also was 
above normal. 
been shown with respect to cold weather, 
he said. 

Rainfall records compiled by Mr. Kin- 
cer show that in July there was 31 per 
cent of the normal rainfall in Texas and 
in June and July combined there was 50 
per cent, both being low records for as 
long as figures have been kept, a period 
of about 40 years. 

In Kentucky the July rainfall was 30 
per cent of normal and the 
| July was 36 per cent, both new records; 
'in Missouri, July rainfall 12 per cent 
of normal, and June and July 51 per 
| cent, the July figure being a new record; 
in Ohio, July rainfall 36 per cent of 


normal and June and July 47 per cent, ' 


both new records; in Tennessee, July 
rainfall 25 per cent of normal and June 
jand July, 30 per cent, both new records; 
in Arkansas, July rainfall 26 per cent 
of normal and June and July, 23 per 
cent, both new records. 

Rain fall in Kansas in July was 60 
|per cent of normal, and for June and 
July, 50 per cent; in Michigan, in July 
48 per cent of normal; in Minnesota for 
July, 52 per cent of normal, the lowest 
since 1894, and for June and July, 75 
per cent; in Oklahoma for July 29 
/per cent of normal; in Nebraska, for 
July 47 per cent; in North Dakota for 
July 46 per cent; in Montana for July 
70 per cent and for June and July 62 per 
cent; and in Indiana for July, 53 per 
cent and for June and July 61 per cent. 

During the March-July growing sea- 
son, new low records have been set and 
rainfall every month has been below 
normal in several States, Mr. Kincer said. 
Kentucky had‘52 per cent of normal rain- 
fall for that period, Indiana 57 per cent, 
Mlinois 54 per cent, and Missouri 55 per 
cent, all low records. Ohio had 57 per 
cent, the lowest since 1895, and Arkan- 
sas 70 per cent, the lowest since 1901. 

Mr. Legge’s address at Chicago fol- 
lows in full text: 

The present severe drouth has reached 
la point where the shortage of feed and 
|forage threatens serious losses to live- 


stock growers and dairymen over a wide | 


jarea. The hay crop is the smallest we 
have had in years. In some sections the 
corn crop will be reduced 40 or 50 per 
cent or even more. 

Hay stocks are being fed out, and the 
prospect for sufficient Winter supplies 
of feed is not encouraging. Under these 
conditions there is danger that farmers 
|will dispose of beef cattle and dairy 
|animals at a sacrifice. 
| If this movement is not headed off it 
'may mean that a large number of ani- 
mals in poor condition will be forced onto 
{the livestock markets, and 
levels of livestock prices. 


Records Broken by Receipts 
|Of Wheat at Terminals 


While this situation has been develop- 
ing we have been faced for some weeks 
with an excessive carry-over of wheat, 
| with continued low wheat prices. Re- 
|ceipts at several of the terminal markets 
{have continued to break all records, de- 
| spite the fact that if the average grower 
would carry what he now has on hand 
;over to the next season he would have 
|a supply at a price substantially less 
than it would cost him to produce an 
equal number of .bushels in 1931. 
| There is absolutely no relief possible 
from this situation through any of the 
| plans*that have been suggested contem- 
| plating the disposal of the surplus abroad 


jing countries of the world now have 


| third of an inch fell at Huron, S. D., on} 
Aug. 3, but this was insufficient to afford | 


the | 


In; 


The same tendency has | 


June and, 


still lower | 


Feed as Measure for Re- 


duction of Heavy Carry-over 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


|legislation in effect that could be ap- 
|plied to prevent or penalize any such 
| action on the part of the growers of this 
;country, and others are seriously con- 
; sidering such action. : 

As we have exactly the same legisla- 
}tion in effect here to protect the Ameri- 
|can producers, we cannot reasonably com- 
|plain of other nations taking similar 
‘action to protect their growers, bearing 
|in mind always that practically every | 
| nation has wheat growers of its own. 
| The price of wheat has reached a point 
where we can and should consider wheat 
from the standpoint of its value as a feed | 
for, livestock. The large visible supply 
of wheat has been a depressing influence 
jon the market. The shortage of feed 
jcrops and forage points a way out. 

Much as we may object to disposing 
of high quality wheat as feed for live- 
, Stock instead of for human consumption, | 
common sense tells us it is the thing to! 
do, confronted as we are with a national 
shortage of several hundred million bush- | 
els of corn and a surplus of wheat sell-! 
ing at very low prices. We can advan- 
tageously dispose of a good deal of this 
wheat as feed. 

Wheat is a very satisfactory feed, par-| 
ticularly for cattle and hogs. At approx- 
imaiely the same price, wheat has a 
higher feeding value than corn. The 
| Missouri Agricultural Experiment Sta-| 
|tion states that with corn at 85 cents, a 
|bushel of wheat has a livestock feeding 
value of $1.11 


Availability of Advice 
On Best Methods of Feeding 


“In general the agricultural colleges 
recommend that wheat used for feed be 
coarsely ground and fed as part of a 
ration including silage, forage crops, or 
coarse grains, or an equivalent. Instruc- 
tions as to the best method of feeding 
; wheat can be obtained by any farmer 
‘from his county agent, or by writing to 
\the agricultural college of his State. 
| Under existing conditions, at anything 
‘like the present prices of wheat and 
corn, a large part of the surplus wheat | 
can be profitably used as food for live- 
stock. 

Reports are reaching us that some) 
|farmers are selling their wheat and buy- 
‘ing feed. Where wheat stocks are still 
[on farms in, livestock-producing areas, it | 
; will be good business to hold such stock 
}and feed them out. Local elevators may 
find a ready market for wheat as feed in 
the local community. 

' The livestock feeder who holding 
up the purchase of animals because of 
‘the prospective corn shortage will do, 
‘well to consider the purchase of wheat 
at present prices to meet his usual re- 
quirements for grain for feeding pur- 
poses. 

| When herds of either beef cattle or 
‘dairy stock are unduly depleted by such 
;conditions as are now threatening, it 
\takes years to work back to a normal 
position. Bankers and business men in 
,agricultural communities are warranted 
in extending every assistance possible to 
help cattle growers and dairymen to pur- 
chase the feed necessary to maintain 
their herds. 

The Farm Board receives thousands of 
letters from business men expressing 
sympathy for the farmer and interest in 
the agricultural problem, and asking 
what they can do to help. By render- 
ing aid to the livestock men in this 
emergency they will be helping in a very 
‘substantial way. 

i While the use of wheat for feeding 
purposes will help in meeting the pres- 
ent emergency, the growing of wheat 
as a food for livestock cannot be consid- 
ered as a_ profitable enterprise under 
normal condifions. The only way to im- 
‘prove the wheat price situation perma- 
nently is to work definitely toward re- 
duction of the annual wheat production 
of the United States. 

Assurances of Reduction 

In Acreage Seeded to Wheat 

The Federal Farm Board is receiving 
many communications from — people 
throughout the wheat-growing section to 
the effect that the American farmer is 
planning to make a substantial reduction 
in the acreage seeded to wheat this Fall. 
It seems rather certain this will be done, | 
not merely because this Board has sug- 
gested such aetion, but for the more con- 
vincing reason that even low-cost pro- 
ducers cannot raise wheat profitably at 
present prices. 

The movement toward wheat acreage | 
reduction is well under way. The more| 
thoughtful farmers already have decided | 
upon reduced plantings this Fall. The 
time is opportune for them to make their 
intentions known to the world. 

This they can do by communicating | 
with the manager and directors of the} 
cooperative associations or general farm | 
organizations with which they are affil- 
iated. During the next few weeks farm 
organizations can profitably give the dis- 
cussion of wheat acreage adjustment an 
important place on their program. 

If these things are done, in our judg- 
ment they will have a very material in- 
fluence in bringing about a substantial | 
improvement in wheat prices, thus get- 
ting for the farmer, in the price he re- 
ceives for his 1930 crop, some of the 
advantages that should accrue to him 
through the reduced production in 1931. 

With such action on the part of the 
farm organizations, coupled with an ex- 
tenstive wheat feeding program and 
slowing down in the wheat movement 
to market, there is no question but that 
the effect on the market would be very 
beneficial. 


is 


Mr. Hoover Informed 
Of Menace in Drought 





Master of National Grange 
Says Disaster Threatens 


Louis J. Taber, of Columbus, Ohio, 
'Master of the National Grange, told 
| President Hoover at a conference with| 
|him at the White House on Aug. 4, that) 
lunless rains came in the drouth-stricken | 
areas of the country within from 10 to, 
30 days, the United States would suffer 
|a major catastrophe. 

Mr. Taber, who has just made a survey | 
of the situation in the drouth area, | 
stated orally following his conference 
with President Hoover that he suggested 
to the President three steps the Federal 
| Government ¢ould take if, later on, it be- 
|comes necessary to ameliorate condi-| 





First: The Government could stim- | 


Radio Network 


Universal Wireless Commu- 
nications Holds Allocation 


Of Bulk of Channels in 


Short Waves 


A receiver in bankruptev has been ap- 
pointed for the Universal Wireless Com- 
munications Co., Inc., authorized by 
Federal mandate to create the first na- 
tion-wide radiotelegraphic network, it 
was announced orally Aug. 4 by the 
General Counsel of the Federal Radio 
Commission, Col. Thad H. Brown, on the 
basis of reports he had received. 

Col. Brown declared he was informed 
that the United States District Court at 
Chicago appointed Sam Howard, of that 
city, as receiver. The action, he declared, 
was taken on the application of certain 
creditors of the company for an involun- 
tary bankruptcy petition. 

The company in 1928, it is shown in 
Commission records, was allocated the 
bulk of the available channels in the con- 
tinental short wave band available for 
point-to-point communication, for the 
creation of a_ radiotelegrphic network 
linking 110 cities, For this system it was 
allocated 40 of the continental chan- 
nels,«over the competitive applications 
of the Radio Corporation of America, 
Mackay Radip and Telegraph Company 
and the Intercity Radio Telegraph Com- 
pany. The latter company also has gone 
into the hands of receivers, it was ex- 
plained orally at the Commission’s Le- 
gal Division. 

Dozen Stations Operated 

Universal, in its last report to the 
Commission, stated it had in operation 
more than a dozen stations, largely in 
the East, as the first segment of its net- 
work, which would be competitive with 
the established wire lines of the West- 
ern Union and Postal companies. The 
report stated that in excess of $2,000,- 
000 had been expended in the establish- 
ment of the company. 

The Commission, in distributing the 
continental short wave band for com- 
mercial use in December, 1928, granted 
the Universal application in full, but 
denied in part and granted in part the 
R. C. A. applications. Mackay and Inter- 
city were denied outright their requests 
for sufficient numbers of channels with 
which to create national radiotelegraphic 
systems, The Universal Company 
claimed, and demonstrated to the appa- 
rent satisfaction of the Commission, it 
was brought out at formal hearings rela- 
tive to the grant before the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries in 1929, that it could maintain five- 
way communication on a channel nor- 
mally used for only one message. 

The Commission’s entire allocation of 
continental short wave frequencies: for 
point-to-point service, however, now is 
involved in litigation pending before the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia. First Intercity, and then R. C. A, 
and Mackay appealed from the Commis- 
sion’s action. Universal, however, did 
not become a direct party to the case. 

Col, Brown deelared. the Commision 
will give consideration to the Universal 
case as soon as it is formally apprised 
of all the civcumstances. He _ pointed 
out that the company has never been as- 
signed use of the entire block of 40 chan- 
nels, and that those frequencies which 
have been assigned it were granted un- 
der rigid conditions. The entire alloca- 
tion to the company, he explained, was 
made on condition that the 110 cities 
be linked by the end of 1931, with other 
provisos of a protective nature. 

Universal, it was brought out before 
the House Committee, was created with 
the financial support of isterests centered 
in Buffalo. Dr. John Nathansohn, of 
Buffalo, has been the Washington repre- 
sentative of the company, and testified 
for it before the House Committee. 

Several months ago suit against Uni- 
versal was filed by the R. C. A., and 
several of its affiliated and associated 
companies alleging infringement of five 
basic patents. 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Aug. 4 











9:45 a. m.—The President returned 
from a week-end trip to his fishing lodge 


}on the Rapidan River, Va. 


11:30 a. m.—Louis J. Taber, of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, master of the National 
Grange, called to discuss with the Pres- 
ident the situation in the drouth-stricken 
areas of the country and appointments 
to the Tariff Commission and the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board. 

12 m.—F. V. Dupont, of Wilmington, 
Del., called. Subject of conference not 


announced, 

12:15 p. m.—Brig. Gen. Frank T., 
Hines, head of the new Administration 
of Veterans’ Affairs, called to present 
to the President, H. H. Weimer, national 
commander of the Disabled American 
Veterans, and the executive committee 
of that organization. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence, 





julate morale in the drouth area by indi- 


cating that the drouth will receive the 
attention from the Government that is 
called for. 

Second: That the Government, through 
the various Departments having to de 
with the situation, could bring sections 
of plenty in contact with sections of 
shortage and provide roughage products 
of the farm such as grain and hay with- 
out profiteering and without extra ex- 
pense. 

Third: That the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should authorize special re- 
duced freight rates on shipments of live- 


| stock to the drouth-stricken areas. 


Mr. Taber also said he informed the 
President that it may be necessary later 
on to provide credit facilities to the 
drouth areas. The drouth, Mr. Taber 
said he told the President, is much more 
serious than is generally believed. 

Appointments to the reorganize 
Tariff Commission and the Federal Farm 
Board were also discussed with the 
President by Mr. Taber. The latter, he 
said, recommended on behalf of the Na: 
tional Grange the appointment of either 
Sherman J. Lowell, of New York, now # 
member of the Tariff Commission, 01 
Jesse Newsome, Master of the Indiane 
State Grange, for a place on the Tariff 
Commission, 

Mr. Taber made several recommenda: 
tions to fill &@ prospective vacancy or 
the Federal Farm Loan Board, but thei) 
names were not revealed... He explainee 
the term of office of .Floyd D. Harrisor 


|as a member of the Board would expire 


on Aug. 6, 
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Month of August 
Is Prominent in 
| Nation’s History 


£ 


Review by War Department 
Shows World War Began 
And Peace With Indians 


’ 
| Came in Midsummer 


. The first days of August are promi- 
nent in American history, according to 
& review compiled by the Department of 
War. Giving special attention to the 
third day of the month because that day 
in 1914 was marked by the outbreak of | 
the World War, the review cites the fact 
that 135 vears ago “the first important 
and effective treaty of peace was en-| 
tered into between our Government and 
the Indians of the ‘Old Northwest,’” | 
which gave the United States possession | 
of the territory included by Ohio, Indiana, | 
Wisconsin, Michigan and western Penn- 
Sylvania. 
History Reviewed | 

The historical review, as issued by the | 
Department of War, follows in full text: | 

The dates remembered in our country | 
are those commemorating accomplish- | 
ments. In this respect Aug. 3 has its} 
distinct place in history. | 

After years of heart-breaking toil the | 
Panama Canal was completed, and the 
first steamer passed from ocefin to} 
@cean, over a man-made waterway, 
many feet above sea level. | 

In these days of treaties and rumors 
ef treaties, however, this date has an 
éven greater. significance. ‘ 

Who remembers that 135 years ago 
the first important and effective treaty 
Of peace was entered into between our 
Government and the Indians of the “Old 
Northwest,” securing to the United 
States Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan and western Pennsylvania. 

One hundred and forty years ago there 
began on our northwest frontier one of | 
the most terrible and destructive Indian | 
wars in all our history. For four long 
years our inadequate and_ untrained 
troops were repeatedly and decisively de- 
feated; the frontier was drenched with 
the blood of settlers and their families, 
and the country was powerless to pre- 
Vent the most shocking and revolting In- 
dian outrages ever perpetrated. It was 
not until 1795 that peace finally de- 
scended on the harassed frontier as the 
result of a treaty following the brilliant 
victory of “Mad Anthony” Wayne at the 
battle of Fallen Timber on Aug. 18, 1794. 

The events leading up to these dark | 

ges of our history have now been| 
argely forgotten. In 1785 George | 
Rogers Clark had won from the Wyan- | 
dotte, Delaware, Ottawa and other In- | 
dian tribes, the southeast half’ of what | 
is now the State of Ohio. By 1778 the} 
emigration beyond the Blue Ridge ex- 
ceeded 100,000 and was. steadily in- 
creasing. Marietta, Ohio, was ‘settled | 
Apr. 7, 1788. Cincinnati was founded in 
1790. Immediately after the Revolution- 
ary War the Regular Army had been 
greatly reduced, and the country de- 
pended almost entirely for its defense 
upon the militia. To the Indians for- 
bearance and lack of apparent force were 
synonymous with cowardice. ‘ 
"The treaty of 1785 was futile unless 
backed up with the necessary force. So 
ih 1790 the Northwest Indian chiéfs, se- 
cure in their knowledge of our unpre- 
paredness, pronounced the dictum that 
“the white man shall not plant corn north 
of the Ohio,” and proceeded to enforce 
it by waging merciless and relentless 
War against the settlers. In this, they 
were instigated by the British Governor | 
General of the Provinces, Lord Dorches- 
ter, who furnished them munitions of 
war and moral support. In fact indi- 
vidual British citizens, disguished as In- 
dians, sometimes accompanied the hos- 
tile expeditions and participated in some 
of the Indian outrages. So apparent 
were the British efforts to maintain an 
Indian buffer state on the northwest 
frontier of the new Republic, that war 
between the United States and Great 
Britain was narrowly averted early in 
1794. 

Soon conditions pecame so bad that 
Brig. Gen. Josiah Harmar was ordered 
to move against the Miami tribe froni 
old Fort Washington in Cincinnati. His 
force consisted of some 1,100 untrained, 
undisciplined militia and about 400 regu-| 
lar troops. His first engagement, July 
15, 1790, with the hostiles on the present | 
site of the City of Fort Wayne, Ind.,| 
was successful. In the series of des- 
perate encounters which ensued he was 
decisively defeated and hotly pursued 
to the very gates of the Fort. This 
reverse resulted in wholesale murder, 
burning and scalping all along the border. 

However, the most shamful example of | 
unpreparedness was yet to follow. Con- 
gress authorized an army of 3,000 men 
for the defense of the frontier. In 
October, 1791, Gen. Harmar’s successor, 
Maj. Gen. Arthur St. Clair, marched from 
Ludlow’s Station, north of Cincinnati. 
His force consisted of militia enlisted for 
six months, and the addition of two small 
Regular regiments with artillery, totaling | 
in all about 2,900 men. The recruits were 
mostly from the streets and prisons of 
seaboard cities; supplies were shockingly 
inadequate; muskets and gunpowder were | 
inferior; and food was scarce and of 
poor quality. 

Gen. St. Clair was old, ill and of limited 
ability. His health became worse on the 
march, on portions of which he had to 
be carried in a litter. The march was} 
necessarily slow because of the nonar- 
rival of scheduled provisions. Sickness 
and fever became rampant, and the com- 
mand as a whole was undisciplined and | 
untrained. 

The militia deserted in great numbers, | 
as many as 60 going in one body. One| 
régular regiment was detached for the 
purpose of capturing deserters and to| 
bring up delayed supplies On Nov. 3,| 
1791 the main body numbering about 1,- | 
400 encamped for the night on the east} 
fork of th: Wabash, 100 miles north of | 
Cincinnati, later the site of old Fort Re- 
covery. A warning that Indians were 
near was discarded as of no consequence. 

At daylight Nov. 4, 1791, the camp| 
was surprised and surrounded by the In- 
dians, who were commanded by the Mo- | 
hawk half-breed Thayendanegea, better | 
known as Joseph Brant. Each side} 
fought according to its own traditions | 
and training—the Indians from cover, 
and the. American troops drawn up in| 
battle array with their artillery in the 
center. The soldiers fell like wheat be- | 
fore the reaper. The militia, because of | 
idan lack of training, weakened in the | 














teamplay and under the first shock of 
attack took cover behind the rifles of | 
ign regulars who fought with great gal- | 

try. | 


All the men trying to serve the ar- 
tillery were shot down by their unseen | 
foes. Several bayonet charges, made | 
with great bravery, proved unsuccessful | 
fn closing with the enemy who scattered | 


” 


| scheme. 


jalso should be kept functioning at their 


.ditions of congestion call for horns that 


lof its effectiveness as a warning. 


|that there is little excuse for ignoring 


| down the road. 
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New South Wales 
Aids Gold-seekers 


| 
| 
| 


Prospectors Required to Re- 


imburse Government if 
Pay Ore Is Found 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Parties of prospectors in New South 
Wales are beifig furnished with trans- 
portation, equipment and rations at gov- | 
ernmental expense, the governing con-| 
dition being that the equipment shall be! 
returned and advances shall be refunded | 
in cases where paying deposits of gold 
ore are discovered, according to a report 
received by the Department of Com- 
merce from the Assistant Trade Com-! 
missioner at Sydney, H. P. Van Blarcom. 
The report is summarized in a statement 


|issued by the Department, which follows | 


in full text: 

With the double aim of encouraging 
gold prospecting and giving work to| 
unemployed prospectors, the minister for | 
mines in New South Wales proposed a| 
new scheme, which provides for the 
equipment of organized prospecting 
parties under the control of an officer! 
of the department of mines, and also 


| assistance to private prospecting parties 


organized by syndicates. 

Assistance to small parties of indi- 
vidual prospectors will be given in cost 
of transport, equipment, and _ rations. 
The men assisted are to be required to 
enter into guarantees for’ return of 
equipment and refund of advances _ in 
case of discovery of paying ore. Re- 
ports state that many applications have 
been received from experienced gold | 
miners who wish to work under this | 


Car-owners Found 
To Neglect Several 


Safety Accessories 





Keeping Horn, Wind-shield| 
Wiper and Rear-view Mir-' 
ror in Best Condition of, 
Vital Importance 





By Harold G. Hoffman 
Motor Vehicle Commissioner, 
State of New Jersey 
Vital as it is for the motor car owner | 
to keep an ever-watchful eye on those 
major safety features of his car, the 
brakes, the steering mechanism, and the 
headlights, he should not concentrate at- 
tention upon them to the ‘utter exclusion 
of less conspicuous equipment designed | 
to prevent accidents. 
The horn, the wind-shield wiper, the 
rear-view ‘mirror, and the stop light | 


best. 

It is not to be implied¢that it. is un- 
wise to give all the attention necessary 
to keeping the major features of the car’s 
safety equipment in perfect condition. 
It does happen, however, that sometimes 
owners concentrate upon them to the 
point of overlooking the fact that other 
items contribute to safety. 

It should be obvious that modern con- 


serve as adequate warnings in traffic. 
Yet, if the average motorist were to ask 
himself when he last paid any attention 
to the horn on his car, exeept in those 
cases in which it refused to work at all, 
he is likely to admit little consideration 


Statistics on the condition of wind- 
shield cleaners collected in States which | 
have adopted compulsory inspection of | 
vehicles leave little doubt as to the at- 
tention paid to this vital safety item. 
As many as 20 out of every 100 cars} 
examined have been found to have clean- 
ers that were defective as to operating 
mechanism, blade condition, or blade ad- 
justment, 

With regard to the stop light, its fail- 
ure would not be so serious if so many 
drivers had not come to rely upon it to 
the point of no longer giving hand 
signals when stopping. It is so easy 
to check the functioning of the stop light 


it. 

A cracked, chipped, or dirty rear-view 
mirror is useless, as every motorist 
knows. But just the same, many drive 


with mirrors that are in this condition. | 
Doing so, they sacrifice something of 
safety. % 

Broadly speaking, it would be well for | 
the car owner to consider these items 
every time he takes an inventory of his 
safety equipment and such inventories 
should be made frequently. 





and shot down the soldiers as they re- 
formed. After the battle had raged for 
four hpurs, with terrific casualties, Gen. 
St. Clair realized that his one chance of 
avoiding a wholesale massacre was to 
gain the nearby road at all costs and re- 
tire. Leaving their cannon in position, 
their clothing and blankets in tents, and 
a half-cooked breakfast in the camp ket- 
tles, the regulars made a determined 
bayonet charge, broke through the In- 
dian cordon, and gained and covered the 
line of retreat. 

The militia, with distastrous, but prob- | 
ably natural, desire to gain cover, rushed 
They threw away their 
muskets, pulled off their heavy shoes, dis- 
carded their hats, coats and everything 
else that hampered movement. They 
ran with all their might and reached 
Fort Jefferson, 29 miles away, by six 
o’clock that night. 

Fortunately the victorious Indians soon 
abandoned the pursuit. They returned 
to the battlefield, there to wreak ,fright- 
ful vengeance on the wounded and cap- 
tured, including several women who were 
cruelly tortured. 

Some 670 odd American dead were left 
on the battlefield, and nearly 300 wie! 
wounded, Onl:, about 600 officers and 
men escaped unhurt. The battle cas- 
ualties were greater than at the Battle 
of Monmouth, and it was the most ¢crush- 
ing India. victory over American arms 
ever administered up to that time. 

It remained for Mad Anthony Wayne 
to retrieve the prestige of American 
arms. Appointed to the command of the 
Army vice General St, Clair, he received 
more reinforcements, but declined to 
fight to a decision until his army was 
thoroughly trained and disciplined. This 
he did by vigorous measures during 
1792, 1793 and the Winter of 1793 and 
‘94. Thus the lesson of preparedness 
and training had at last been learned. 
In October of 1793 he retraced the steps 
of St. Clair, buried the bones of the un- | 


jtached to the 


| water ag required, 





fortunates of that force, and wintered | 
at Greenville, Ohio. On Aug. 18, 1794, | 
he came upon the united tribes on the | 
banks of the Maumee, and there won the 
battle of Fallen Timber, thus forever 
breaking the power of the Northwest In- 
dians. 
tlers tilled their farms in peace. 
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PERPETUATING CRAFT OF COLONIAL DAYS 





The prjmitive brick-making method employed by early 
colonists of the United States is being used to provide 
for reconstruction of the birthplace of George Wash- 
ington at Wakefield, Va., under the supervision.of the 
George Washington Bicentennial Commission ap- 


Geo 


of the two-hundre 





Nation’s first President. 
above shows the bricks being made by the old proc- 
ess, with the horse moving in a circle to stir the clay. 





se 


rge Washington Bicentennial Commission 


pointed by act of Congress to arrange for celebration 


dth anniversary of the birth of the 
The photograph reproduced 


Brick-making Plant of Type Used in Colonial Days 
Now Operating at George Washington's Birthplace 


|Four Thousand Bricks a Day Being Turned Out at Wakefield, Va., to Be Used in Re- 


construction of House in Which First President Was Born 


. 


» A brick-making plant of the type used* field as fast as the accumulation of sun- 
in colonial days is now operating at full | dried bricks makes them necessary. 


capacity to supply material for recon- 


struction of the birthplace of George | marvelous vitality, insists that the bricks 


Washington at Wakefield, Va., according 
to a statement issued by the George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission, an 
agency created by act of Congress to 
supervise celebration in 1932 of the 
200th anniversary of the birth of the 
Nation’s first President. 


Fidelity to history and tradition pre-| Work the fine native clay which always | 
scribe that the brick used in the recon-|has provided bricks of superior quality. 


struction work shall not only be fabri- 
cated from ‘native clay but that they 
be made as nearly as possible according 
to original processes, the statement de- 


| clares. 


“An ancient fiction that seems to have 


marvelous vitality insists that the brick | 
for most of the colonial churches, homes | 


other more 
imported 


and 
were 
stated. 
doubtedly brought from England in the 


pretentious buildings 
from England,” it is 


earlier colonial period, it was not long | 


before brick-makers were brought from 
England to work the fine native clay 
which always has provided bricks of su- 
perior quality,” it is pointed out. 

The Commission’s statement, outlin- 
ing perpetuation of the brick-making 
methods of 200 years ago, follows in 
full text: 


Washington’s Birthplace Built 
With Hand-made Bricks 


The house in which George Washing- 
ton was born, on the Wakefield planta- 
tion overlooking the Potomac River in 
Virginia, was built of bricks, hand-made, 
of clay from one of the adjacent fields. 
This house was destroyed by fire Christ- 


mas Eve, 1780, and its site has been} 


marked by a beautiful memorial granite 
shaft erected by Congress and resting 


;}upon the ancient foundation. 


Now, after 150 years, the historic 
house is to be rebuilt, after moving the 
monument, by the Wakefield National 
Memorial Association, aided by the Fed- 


eral Government and sponsored by the| 


United States Commission for the Ob- 


servance of the 200th Anniversary of } 


the Birth of George Washington. Again 
will this beautiful home rise in its sacred 


surroundings and, like its prototype of | 
long ago, it will be built of hand-made | 


bricks of clay from the identical field 
from which the original material came. 
Fidelity to history and tradition pre- 
scribe that these brick shall not only be 
fabricated from native clay but that they 
may be made as nearly as possible ac- 
cording to orginal processes. 

To this end a primitive brick-making 
plant has been set up and is now running 
at full capacity turning out the bricks 


that are to rebuild the old Washington | 


Mansion. The plant is of unusual in- 
terest both from an historical and in- 
dustrial standpoint. It gonsists of a 
rustic bower of small tree trunks placed 
upright in a circular form and covered 
with oak and pine branches to furnish 
shade for the workmen. This bower is 
about 30 feet in diameter and in the 
center is the “mill,” or mixing box, 
wherein the clay is worked and moist- 
ened into suitable consistency to form 
the “pones” from which the bricks are 
made. Set upright in the center of this 
mixing box is a strong pillar of hand- 
squared oak having flanges projecting 
laterally which stir the clay and insure 
a uniform mixture. 


Power for Plant 
Furnished by Horse 


The power for turning the mixing de- 
vice is furnished by a horse that tramps 
continuously in a circle about the mill 
and pulls a long rustic pole that is at- 
central pillar. As the 
horse turns the mfxer, a colored man 
shovels clay into the hopper and adds 


pillar are so set that they force the clay 
downward and it emerges as heavy clay 
through a square hole at the bottom of 
the mixer in a slow-moving mass that 
is handled by the master brickmaker 
who draws a lump, or “pone,” from the 


box, and skillfuNy turns it in sand and; 


drops it into a mould box which has a 
capacity of six bricks. 

As each mold box is filled, the brick- 
maker draws a slat over it to insure 
evenness of surface upon the exposed 
side of the bricks. The mold containing 
the six finished bricks is taken by an 
“off-bearer” who carries it to the “yard” 
where the box is skillfully overturned 
upon a flat sandy ground surface, and 
there the bricks are left exposed to the 
sun for several days. 


been sufficiently sun-dried, the bricks are | segregated from the original estate. 


The blades of the) 


“While a few bricks were un- | only are the bricks hand-made, but they 


;}conform to the dimensions of the orig- 


|4 inches in width. Thus they are some- 


| hand-made _ brick 
bricks per day—all molded by a single 








After they have| purchased muck of the land long since 


‘and that much is going on, but there 


An ancient fiction, that seems to have 


for most of the colonial churches, homes | 
and other more pretentious buildings 
were imported from England. While a 
few bricks were undoubtedly brought 
from England in the earligr colonial pe- 
riod, it was not long before brick-| 
makers were brought from England to} 


In all of the genuine restorations of 
Colonial buildings, hand-made _ bricks 
have been used. They not only are 
larger than our present bricks, but have 
a character that cannot be simulated by 
mechanical processes. Therefore, there 
has survived an ancient craft that is as 
interesting as are the men engaged in 
it. At the brick-making plant now op- | 
erating upon the Wakefield estate not 


inal colonial bricks, which are 8% inches | 
in length, 25% inches in thickness and | 


what larger in length and thickness than 
bricks of today. 


Daily Output Is 
4,000 Bricks Per Day 


The capacity of the mill at Wakefield 
is practically the same as the original 
units. About 4,000 
pair of hands, is the daily output. In | 
the whole operation of the plant there 
are only six operators, all colored men 
who have spent many years in this work. 
In additioi. to the molder, or master 
brick-maker, who stands waist high in a 
pit by the side of the mixer and forms | 
the “‘pones” before placing them into 
forms, there is one man who brings the | 
clay and dumps it near the mixer, one 
man who feeds the mixer and adds the 
water, two “off-bearers” who carry the 
moulds of six bricks each out to the dry- 
ing grounl, and finally there is one gen- 
eral utility man who sands the drying 
ground and helps at the other work, 

This crew is under the direction of a 
white superintendent, Mr. N. R. Hedge- 
cock, of North Carolina, who was brought 
up in the hand-made brick industry. He 
and his “boys” have been together so 
long that a firm attachment has grown 
up which is manifest in all their rela- 
tionships. The newest employe of this: 
crew has been with Mr. Hedgecock for 
15 years. The oldest employe was with | 
his father. Before opening the plant at! 





“Wakefield last week, Mr. Hedgecock and | 


his crew had spent many months making | 
bricks at Williamsburg, Va., for use in} 
the Rockefeller restoration program | 
there. 

As one approaches the “plant” at 
Wakefield, which stands in an open field | 
about 500 yards west of the Government | 
monument, his interest is aroused by the 
odd appearance of the place. From a 
little distance it resembles a rustic, a 
very rustic, Summer house with unusual 
activities centered within. The most ob- 
vious animated object is the patient 
horse plodding his monotonous rounds 
to furnish the “power” for this brick 
industry. Upon nearer approach it is 
apparent that half a dozen men are busy 


is scarcely a sound save the plod of the 
horse’s feet. No engine ,shatters the 
calm, no wheels or whirring mechanism 
are in evidence. The men, still in the 
character of their ancient prototypes 
and no doubt resembling them, skill- 
fully attend to their business with seldom 
a spoken word. It is unnecessary. They 
have been at the work too long to ask 
or receive directions. 

By far the most interesting personality 
in the crew is “Babe,” an ancient colored 
man now deaf and gray of hair, who is 
the master brickmaker. For nearly | 
40 years he has followed this same call- 
ing and in spite of his years he shows 
a deftness and rapidity of motion that 
is almost incredible, and when one re- 
members that in the course of a single 
day this one old man makes 4,000 bricks, 
the wonder grows. 

The rebuilding of the home in which 
George Washington was born is an in- 
teresting story of patient research and 
unselfish devotion. The Wakefield. Na- 
tional Memorial Association has assumed 
a -heavy’ responsibility. With the ex- 
ception 0. a congressional appropriation 
of $50,000 every dollar is being raised 
by subscription. In this work Mrs. H. L. 
Rust Sr., president of. the association, 
is indefatigable. She has enlisted the 
aid of John D. Rockefeller Jr., who has 





In- | 


taken out and put into the kilns where | deed, the brick-making plant now in ap- | 
they are burned and made ready for use.' eration is upon land recently purchased | 


processes of manufacture. 


|The kilns are as primitive as the other! by Mr. Rockefeller and donated to the, 
They Are of | general project. 


In all Mr. Rockefeller | 


the type known as the Old Dutch up-|has purchased 360 acres of the old| 


These kilns will be built up at Wake- 


For 15 years thereafter the set-| draft pattern in which wood is burned. | plantation at a cost of $115,000, 


The Memorial Monument now upon 


+ * i 
the site of the Washington home is being 


moved approximately a quarter of a mile 
to mark the entrance to the park. This 
shaft is 41 feet high and the single 
monolith standing upon the 11-foot ped- 


estal is 80 feet long and weighs approxi- | 
| mately 35 tons. 


When the monument is 
moved, it is proposed to widen the exca- 
vation about the old foundation to ascer- 
tain if any pieces of original china or 
glassware can be found. Some pieces 
were exhumed several years ago and 
furnished the pattern from which replica 
sets of Washington chinaware are now 
being made. The site of the original 
kitchen is now only a grassy mound but 
when this is also excavated it is ex- 
pected to find some interesting mementos. 

The rebuilding of the Wakefield man- 
sion will be upon plans prepawed by Ed- 
ward W. Donn Jr., an architect of Wash- 
ington, D. C., who has specialized for 
years in colonial restorations. The house 
will be as nearly a duplicate of the orig- 
inal structure as it will be possible to 
design. In its building more than 100,- 
000 bricks will be required. The face 


| brick, all hand-made, will be set in Flem- 


ish bond, according to the style of the 
period. In addition to the brick required 
for the mansion house, there will be 
many thousands-needed in rebuilding the 
kitchen and several other houses includ- 
ing a guest house, and for walls about 
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| China enjoys a high degree of social 
| stability which comes from an old civili- 
zation and age-long traditions, and which 


makes possible the prosperity and com-| 


merce and industry in spite of civil war 
|and political upheavals, according to Ta 
|Chen, visiting professor to the Univer- 
|sity of Hawaii, Hoholulu. This _state- 
j;ment is contained in an article by Ta 


|Chen appearing in the current issue of | 


|the Monthly Labor Review, official pub- 


jlication of the Bureau of Labor Statis-| 


|tics of the United States Department 
of Labor. 
Civil war, of course, greatly affects 


;commerce and industry, it is stated in) 
ithe article, but they suffer relatively less | 
jin a war-ridden China than would be the} 


case in a western country under such 
conditions, 


}and also the section devoted to a study 
of the guild system in China follow in 
full téxt: 

Politically China is undergoing a stu- 
pendous transformation. 
lution in 1911, the country has been sub- 
jected to frequent civil wars and mili- 
tary conflicts which have resulted in 
great chaos. Although the monarchy has 
been overthrown and the Republic estab- 
lished, there are many hindrances to 
democracy. Among them are ignorance, 
intrigue, selfishness, economic pressure, 
and a lack of public opinion. 

The sporadic efforts in recent years 


constituted an important source of social 
unrest. China is still in a turmoil which 
overshadows all measures of reform and 
/reconstruction. Yet reconstruction is, in 
la way, going on side by side with politi- 
cal changes. Moreover, China enjoys a 
high degree of social stability which 
}comes from an old civilization and age- 
| long traditions, and which makes it pos- 
| sible for commerce and industry to pros- 
i in spite of civil war and political 
upheavals. 





| Pledge of Nationalist 


Government to People 


| Civil war, of course, greatly impedes 
}commerce and industry, but they suffer 
lrelatively less in a war-ridden China 
|than they would in a western country 
/under such a conflict. In fact, the ad- 
| verse effect of political unrest upon so- 
|cio-economic conditions in China is con- 
siderably less than the outside world 
commonly surmises. This is due to three 
major factors. In the first place, from 
/ancient times the Chinese people have 


generally taken the initiative in manag- | 


|ing commerce and industry, as under the 
| guild system. 

| The Government has usually adopted 
la laissez-faire attitude, and although in 
jrecent years it has manifested an in- 
| creasing interest in commerce and in- 
| dustry, the people still retain consider- 
|able freedom in such matters. This free- 
dom is strongly expressed in the growth 
of modern industry, in the development 
lof the labor movement, and in the or- 
| ganization of farmers’ leagues. 

|” Secondly, the Kuomintang and the Na- 
|tionalist Government have definitely 


| the old garden and graveyard. All work | pledged themselves to improve the eco- 
io bey 8 competent hands of faithful old 
“ a e,’ 


nomic and social life of the common 
|people. Although no startling achieve- 
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Reduced by Federal Inspection 





Portable Monitoring Equipment to Be Installed at Many 
Cities to Aid Checking of Stations 


Topic IV—Communications: Radio 


By W. D. Terrell 
Chief, Radio Division, Department of Commerce 


HE Division began radio monitor- 
ing work as early as 1925. The 
first apparatus was built by our 

men in the field. Experience with 
this equipment convinced the Division 
that more precise and uniform equip- 
ment was necessary to properly do 
the work and steps were taken to ob- 
tain more desirable equipment in 1928. 

In addition to the station at Grand 
Island supplemental monitoring equip- 
ment is to be installed at Boston, 
New York, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco; Portland 
Oreg.; Detroit and Chicago. 

Monitoring equipment installed on 
test cars will be available at Balti- 
more, Atlanta, Dallas, Detroit, Chicago 
and Sar Francisco. 

The first radio test car was placed 
in operation Oct. 7, 1925. “There are 
six in use at this time. Additional 
cars are badly needed in Seattle an 
Boston. - 

In addition to the monitoring equip- 
ment installed on these cars they have 
field strength apparatus and such 

Gory as may be necessary for 


he inspection of stations and the ex- . 


amination of operators. The monitor- 
ing equipment on the cars is essential 
to measure the frequencies of small 
stations and stations simultaneously 
using the same frequencies. These 
measurements can be made only by 
getting to a point near the station 
which is to be measured, as it is diffi- 
cult to identify such stations when 
several are operating simultaneously 
on the same frequency. 

* * * 


"THE field strength apparatus on 

these,cars is used to measure the 
strength of signals at various dis- 
tances from the stations. This infor- 
mation indicates the service range of 
each transmitting station, Further- 
more, during these observations in- 
formation can be gathered as to the 
interference between stations operat- 
ing on the same frequency. Ft can 
be determined at what point the hetero- 
dyne becomes objectionable or at what 
point the cross-talk becomes objection- 
able or at what point the conflicting 
programs make reception from any of 
the stations using a common fre- 
quency impossible. 

The next article will deal with 
pear in the issue of Aug. 6. In it 


“Communications: 


Information such as this is of great 
value to the law enforcing agency but 
to obtain it it is necessary to keep these 
cars in continuous operation. This 
requires the services of two men on 
each car. Our present force will not 
permit the full use of these cars. 

The Radio Division has experienced 
considerable difficulty during the past 
year in obtaining assistant radio in- 
spectors. This is probably due to two 
or three causes: The great demand 
for radio engineers, the reluctance 
with which men take the civil service 
examination and the entrance salary 
paid. Aside from the salary it is be- 
lieved service in the Radio Division 
has advantages over other services. In 
this service the inspector has oppor- 
tunity to inspect and acquire knowl-. 
edge of all kinds of radio installations, 
ship installations, including those of 


foreign manufacture on the foreign 
vessels, transatlantic installations, 
broadcast installations, coast station 
installations, television installations, 


airplane installations and amateur in- 
stallations. 
*_ * * 


(THESE men are brought face to face 

with legal problems, engineering 
problems, policy’ problems, administra- 
tion problems and have direct contact 
with the public. They are frequently 
called upon to exercise independent 
judgment on important matters. It 
usually requires: three or four years’ 
training in the radio field service be- 
fore a man is considered competent to 
be assigned to any and all of the field 
inspection ‘duties. 

The service is unlike that in the 
usual laboratory or in some of the ad- 
ministrative offices where certain men 
are-engaged to perform certain spe- 
cific duties. The radio inspectors must 
be familiar with all types of trans- 
mitters and receivers and their com- 
ponent parts. They must be able to 
identify the individual types of inter- 
ference and be helpful in recommend- 
ing remedies. They must have knowl- 
edge of gasoline engines and storage 
batteries. They are called upon to 
take part in important radio engi- 
neering conferences and to be expert 
witnesses in legal cases involving radio 
subjects, 

Radio,” and will ap- 
the Chief of the Communications Sec- 


tion, Transportation Division, Department of Commerce, G. Stanley Shoup, 


will discuss 


international communication 


developments. 
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The introductory section of the article | 


Since the revo- | 


to remove some of these hindrances have | 


Chinese Trade Said to Prosper : 
In Spite of Civil War and Polities 


Ta Chen, Visiting Educator, Asserts Disrup- 





and Industry Less 


| | Than Would Be Case in Occident 


ment is yet in sight, certain worthwhile 
attempts haye been made. If greater 
stability can be obtained throughout the 





Nation, orderly progress may be ex- 
| pected in the course of time. 
| Thirdly, civil war in China is fre- 


quently a conflict between two opposing 
military factions and does not directly 
|involve the bulk of the people. The 
masses carry on their daily work almost 
as usual. Factories, workshops, and 
business louses are generally uninter- 
rupted unless they are situated in the 
war zone. Of course, they will be indi- 
rectly affected by the war. These factors 
|partially explain the simultaneous 
changes in the economic and social situ- 
ation along with the political vicissitudgs. 
It is the purpose of this paper to out- 
line some of these changes and as far as 
possible offer explanations. 

A significant tendency in the Chinese 
labor situation today is the gradual dis- 
integration of the guild system and the 
slow development of modern labor 
unions. 


Functions of Guilds 
As Organized in China 


The Chinese guild system included, 
roughly, three classes of organizations: 
(1) _The district guild (Huei Kuan), or- 
ganized on a community basis and hav- 


, 


|ing a predominantly social function; (2) # 


the hong merchant (Coo Hong), organ- 
ized on an occupational basis and hav- 
ing chiefly a commercial function, and 
(8) the craft guild (Kung Son), or- 
ganized on a trade or craft basis and 
having mainly a labor function. 

The membership of the craft guild 
| Was usually made up of masters and 
journeymen of the same trade, but in a 
few cases included apprentices also. Ac- 
cording to social custom, when a young- 
ster of a poor family wanted to learn 
|a craft, he ordinarily became an appren- 
| tice to a master and received from him 
food, lodging, and trade instruction. The 
novice was paid no wages, but was 
| given a modest sum of money at the 
}end of the year. When his apprentice- 
ship expired, the young man became a 
| Journeyman who was paid a regular 
| wage, but who frequently worked in 
| the master’s shop to gain further expe- 
| rience in the trade. After a few years 
| as a journeyman he became a master 
| himself, opening his own establishment, 
| and taking in apprentices. This was th. 
| system under which handicrafts in old 
| China flourished, and under which many 
handicrafts in China today are being 
carried on. 

As already stated, however, in certain 
sections of China, the guild system is 
disentegrating. Outstanding among the 
| fundamental causes of this disintegra- 
jtion is the fact that the craft guild is 
| essentially a handicraft organization. 
| Under it the master was a most powerful 
| person, and frequently an autocrat. His 
word was law and his will prevailed. 
This made it very difficult to declare a 
strike under the guild system. Traveling. 
in China in the Fall of 1929, the writer’ 
had a conference with about 25 guild 
leaders in Foochow, an important city for 
handicrafts. All of these leaders ex- 
| pressed their preference for the modern 
|labor union as compared with the guild, 
| because the union operates on a much 
|more democratic basis, is composed of 
|employees only, and is in China increas- 
ingly being organized on an 
rather than a craft basis. 








Political Propaganda 
Has Effect on Guilds 


The second cause of the disintegration 
of the guild is the influence of the 
Kuomintang’s political propaganda. From 
1921 Dr. Sun Yat-sen, in his speeches to 
the laborers and farmers in South China 
repeatedly urged then to join the revolu-* 
tionary party in order to carry to com- 
| pletion the “people’s revolution” and also 
to improve their economic’ and social 
status. With equal emphasis he urged 
the city laborers to reorganize the anti- 
quated guild system into the modern 
labor union. Many of the workers have 
accepted his advice and have begun to 
reorganize the guilds into unions. When 
| visiting Canton in 1925, the writer no- 
ticed the gradual change from guilds to 
unions in the city and its environs. 

In March, 1927, the city government 

made a survey of the important unions 
there, finding that of a total of 180 ac- 
tive unions then functioning, 72 had 
been reorganized from guilds. In Octo- 
ber, 1929, when the writer revisited 
Canton, he found hardly any important 
guilds of the old type. The decline of 
the guild has been most rapid in that 
city, due in no small degree to the ef- 
| fective propaganda of the Kuomintang, 
|as Canton is the center of party activ- 
‘ities in south China. In other cities the 
| decline of the guild is also’ discernible, 
}although the process is much slower. 
| Thirdly, the superiority of the modern 
|labor union is also seen in its power of 
| collective bargaining. In a recent survey 
of over 40 unions in Peiping made under 
the direction of the writer, it was found 
|that wages have been generally raised 
among the members since the organiza- 
tion of their unions. Under the guild 
the question of wage fixing was usually 
decided upon at its annual meeting and’ 
the guild wage thus arranged was en- 
forced throughout the year, such de- 
cision being renewable in the year fol- 
lowing. As the cost of living in Peiping~ 
|is rising rather rapidly, this arrange- 
ment is not generally satisfactory to 
| the working classes. 
The structure of some of the craft 
| guilds in a way facilitates their disinte- 
|gration. Although the membership of’ 
the craft guild is usually open to both» 
employers and employes, there is some 
variation in procedure from guild to 
guild. In some cases the masters and 
| journeymen of the guild frequently hold « 
| Separate meetings. If questions con-: 
cerning masters are to be discussed by 
jthe guild, only the masters attend the ° 
| meeting; if only the interests of journey- 
|men are affected, they alone are the con- , 
| ferees. 





industry . 


7 


> 


The decline of the craft guild is espe-* 


cially noticeable in such commercial and 


industrial centers as Canton, Foochow,” 


Shanghai, Nanking, Hankow, Tientsin, 
and Peiping. In the old-fashioned trades . 
which are only slightly influenced by 
| modern economic and social life, the guild 
is functioning as usual, but in those 
trades which are gradually being mod-, 
Pernized as a result of the introduction of 
machinery or the emphasis on sanitary 
living conditions for the workers the 
guild is slowly bein; replaced by the 
modern labor union. In modern indus- 
tries and factories, the superiority of the 
union is generally recognized by 


the- 
workingmen and they are usually or- - 


ganized on that basis, 


' 
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FARM or Estate? 


HE American farm is normally a family 

unit enterprise. That form of agriculture 
has a prestige accumulated from centuries of 
economic success, human welfare and cultural 
achievement. 


Will it hold its own in the machine age, or 
will America revert to the large estate which 
has appeared in so many eras? 


Electric power appears to favor decentral- 
ization in agriculture. It undoubtedly invigor- 
ates small operations in farming as well as in 
manufacturing. It fits the family unit as if it 
were a thing of life. 


Conferring great advantages upon any agri- 
cultural establishment, it is apparently con- 
firmed by experience that electrical power is 
of greater relative value to a family unit farm 
than to larger enterprises. 


Convinced by the experiments and studies 
of its operating companies, the Middle West 
Utilities System is proceeding upon the con- 
viction that both economics and engineering 
assure the persistence of the family unit farm as 
the dominant type of agriculture in most parts 
of the country. 


Bigger, more efficient and more powerful 
field machinery for tillage and harvesting 1n- 
troduces nothing fundamentally new 1n farm 
structure and functions. 


Expansion of the size of the family unit 
farm is undoubtedly to be expected in regions 


where the type of farming makes. preparing 
the soil and harvesting the field crops of major 
importance. 


In some regions, new mechanical methods 
may favor large scale ‘‘factoryized” operations, 
or the organization of tenant farms under 
central office management. But these trends 
are offset by a movement to smaller farm units 
in other regions. 


Wherever the balance is struck, however, 
the family will generally be found to be the 
nucleus of the farming organization. From 
the nature of farming, from the lay of the 
land and the seasonal character of field work, 
the efficiency limit upon the size of farm ma- 
chinery is usually reached much sooner than 
in heavy manufacturing. As in manufacturing, 
the mere multiplication of machines inevita- 
bly encounters mounting overhead expenses 
and difficulties of management. 


Electric power is making its outstanding 
contribution to agriculture without requiring 
the abandonment of one of agriculture’s most 
valuable characteristics—the operation of the 
farm by the owner and his family. 


* * a * 


Provision of power supply to small communities and to rural 
America on a scale equivalent to the service available in the 
great metropolitan centers is the achievement and responsibility 
of the Middle West Utilities System, a group of electric com- 
panies furnishing service to more than four thousand communi- 


ties and to more than fifty thousand farms in thirty states. 


The history of empowered agriculture in American industrial development is fully discussed in the booklet, “WaRVESTS AND 


Hicuuiines,” which the Middle West Utilities Company (20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 


MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES COMPANY 
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Company Transporting Goods for Specified Corporations Under Con- 
tract Said to Be Subject to Supervision of Public Service Com- | 
mission, Such Business Involving Public Interest 


State of Georgia: *to keep up the track used by this pri-* Court of the United States, it does not | 


Atlanta. 


GEoRGIA PuBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
ET AL. 


Vv. 
Saye & DAVIS TRANSFER COMPANY. 
GEORGIA SUPREME COURT. 
No. 7549. ; 
Petition to enjoin Public Sertice Com- 
mission of Georgia from attempting 
to regulate business of petitioner and 
from prosecuting petitioner or any of 


its agents, employes or officers for al-| ways, and therefore has the power to pro-| porated as a common carrier, and we 
f motor carrier act of hibit or regulate and control the use of | think the act provides for the regulation 


leged violation o 





1768) 


State Regulation 
- For Hire Is Uph 








vate carrier, maintain and repair it, and 
be helpless when the carrier would 
|tauntingly say, “I used your road in my 
' business and let the citizens of the State 
keep up my means of transportation.” 
Numerous courts have decided that 
where the use of the highways is by one 
who conducts a business which affects the 
public interest, such business is subject 
to regulation by the State. The State 
|has a proprietary right in and to its high- 


1929. its highways for purposes of private 
Opinion of the Court jgain. In Hazleton v. Atlanta, 144 Ga. 

July 26, 1930. | 775, as in other cases, this court has de- 

ee . |cided that the streets and highways of 

RussELL, C. J.—The Saye & Davis|the State belong to the public, and that 


Transfer Company brought a petition to 
enjoin the Public Service Commission of 
Georgia from “attempting to regulate the 
business of petitioner ‘i 
cuting petitioner or any of its agents, 
employes, or officers for 
tion of” the motor carrier act of 
Ga. L. 1929, p. 293. The general pf 
of the act are fully indicated in the 
title: 

An act to regulate the business of trans- 
porting for hire persons and property by 
motor vehicles on the public highways of 
this State; to define motor carNers, and 
to subject them to the jurisdiction and 
regulatory powers of the Georgia Public 
Service Commission, also to the laws ap- 


1929. 


and® from prose- | 
alleged viola-| 


rposes | 


| it is within the power of the State to 
|prohibit or condition the use of them by 


carriers for hire, that this power is vested|the Superior Court of Morgan County | erence in the caption is not sufficient to| rier into a common carrier against the} pose of this case, was surveyed and| 


to create it as a common carrier and so constitute binding legislation. The com-|latter’s consent, without complying with| staked out showing upon a mapeor plat 


|withheld, and no constitutional right, 
State or Federal, to use the highway for 
private gain is invaded. 

This power is upheld in the case of 
Frost &c. Co. Commission, supra, relied 
on by the transfer company. 
ness of a carrier for hire is necessarily 
affected with a public interest. Even 
if the carrier has not dedicated its prop- 
erty to the public use as a common Car- 
rier, the very nature of the business is 
such that it is affected with a public use. 


in the legislature and may be given or} 


The busi- | 


In Retledge Co-op. Asso.: v. Baughman, | 


i o common carriers of goods and 
a. y passengers; to prohibit the | 
» operation of vehicles by motor carriers | 
unless they obtain a certificate of public 
necessity and convenience, and to pre- 
scribe the conditions on which such cer- 
tificates shall be wars and Be caer tae . 
ze ee Wea sen RS RERERIS : ‘ 

Bee ee oe commiasion fe prescribe just | tion was restricted to its members, 
and reasonable rates, fares, and charges of| If the defendant in error in this case 
motor carriers, and the form, filing, and can say that it is relieved of regulation 
publication of tariffs therefor; to prohibit | hecause it tennesects auly tee Ere coe 
motor carriers from charging or a Satie, with how much Mave fares teint 
greater, less, or different compensation tii" this cooperative association insist upon 


ibed; revent unjust dis- : 
ee Tprevision with ref-| the same when it only transported ma- 


‘transport milk and other farm produce 
and procure and deliver for its members 
such materials and supplies as might be 
needed, and its business of transporta- 


153 Md. 297 (138 Atl. 29), a cooperative | 
association was chartered to market and 


erence to proceedings before the commis- 
sion and review of its orders; to make pro- 
visions concerning the carrying of white amd 
colored passengers, the carrying of bag- 
gage, discontinuance of operations, to give 
the commission power to require motor 
carriers to erect, use, or lease depots, to 
fix schedules, or the number, kind, or char- 
acter of equipment used; to authorize rail- 
road companies to operate on the public 
highways as motor carriers, and to own 
stock in corporations organized or operat- 
provide 


ing as motor carriers; to 
motor carriers shall be taxed for cad 
valorem taxes; to prescribe registration 


and license fees to be paid by motor car- 


riers; to prohibit any pdlitical subdivision | 


of the State from imposing registration or 
license fees on any motor carrier licensed 
under this act; to prescribe punishment for 
violation of this act and of the orders of 
the commission; to authorize the commis- 
sion to employ such persons as may be 
necessary for the enforcement of this act; 
to provide compensation for the members 
of the Georgia Public Service Commission 
for the extra duties required by this act; 
and for other purposes. 


Grounds Stated for Charge 


Of Unconstitutionality 

The act is attacked as unconstitutional, 
(a) because it violates article 1, section 
1, paragraph 3, of the State Constitu- 
tion (Code, Sec. 6359), relating to due 
process of law; (b) because it violates 
the same provision of the Federal Con- 


how | 


\terials for its members, Yet the Court 
of Appeals of Maryland held that this 
| association v\as subject to regulation un- 
|der an act that was not an unconstitu- 
| tional exercise of legislative power. The 
| to prevent appropriation of highways 
dedicated to use of public, by persons 
using them for transportation for hire 
jto such an extent. as to render them un- 
safe for public use, 


| Decision in Maryland 
Case Is Considered 


In the opinion, Judge Offutt declared: 
“Conceding, for the purpose of this opin- 
ion, that the appellant is a private car- 
|rier in its relation to the general public, 
jand that the legislature had not the 
|power to convert its status as such into 
{that of a common carrier, it does not 
follow that Section 259 is void, because 
{that section does not in terms or by im- 
|plication affect the status of the appel- 
jlant as a private carrier, nor does it en- 
| large or change the scope of its corporate 
| powers, functions, or duties in the opera- 
{tion of the business in which it is en- 
jgaged. But what it does is to impose 
|upon the operation of that business the 
;same limitation and restrictions which it 


| imposes upon common carriers. 
| 


court also held that the State has power | 


| And the question, therefore, is, has the | 


stitution; (c) because it violates article | legislature the power to require a_pri- 
1, section 3, paragraph 1, of the State | vate carrier, before operating a business 
Constitution (Code, Sec. 6388), which such as that conducted by appellant over 
prohibits property being taken or dam- | the public highways of the State, to first 
aged for public uses without adequate | Secure the permission of the Public Serv- 
compensation being first paid, in that | ice Commission? The power conferred 
it converts petitioner’s business from that} by these two sections ) 
of private to that of common carrier; | not regulatory; and the question may be 
(d) because it violates article 1, section| further narrowed to this: Has the legis- 
3; paragraph 2, of the State Constitu-|lature the power to authorize the Pub- 
tion (Code, Sec. 6389), forbidding any |lic Service Commission to prohibit the 
retroactive law or law impairing the ob-| appellant from transporting freight for 
ligation of contracts, in that it makes hire for. its members over the public 
unlawful the operation of petitioner’s | highways of the State, when in its judg- 
business which was in existence before|ment such prohibition is essential to 
and at the time the act was passed. Rules | the public welfare? 
and regulations of the commission | 
adopted pursuant to said act, 
carry out same, are attacked as uncon- V ! 3 
stitutional, “in that they attempt to sub-|as its relations to the general public are 
ject petitioner’s business to public control | concerned, because the test generally 
and to’ convert its business as a private |"ecognized for distinguishing a_ private 
carrier into that of a public utility, with- |from a common carrier is obliged, within 
out just compensation.” Other facts are | the limits of its ability, to serve all who 
stated in the opinion. japply, while a private carrier is under 
It appears from the record that the)n9 such obligation. Citing Michie on 
Saye & Davis Transfer Company is a| Carriers, 312; Hutchinson on Carriers, 
corporation created by the Superior Court | Sec. 48, etc. Quoting from its former 
of Morgan County for the purpose of | decision in Mayor &c, Co, v. C. & P. Tel. 
doing business as a common carrier, Be-|€0, 131 Md. 446 ‘(102 Atl. 751), the 
fore incorporation there was a partner-|court continued: The Legislature of 
ship existing between the applicants for |1910 took up, and, for the first time in 


charter. Upon learning that the Public this State, enacted a law for the purpose | 


Service Commission of Georgia proposed | of regulating in various ways the class 
to take jurisdiction of their business, |0f corporations or firms conducting pub- 
Saye & Davis filed a petition in Fulton| lic utilities, The grant of power as con- 
Superior Court for injunction. jtained in the act, while in general lan- 

temporary restraining order was | 8¥age, was intended to be extremely com- 
issued and upon a hearing an interlocu-|Prehensive, * * * that the Commission 
tory injunction was granted on Nov, 22,/|¢reated by the act might, upon its own 
1929. The exception is to that judgment.| initiative regulate the charges de- 
In the petition it is contended that, re- | manded, * * * so that the said Commis- 
gardless of its corporate character, the | Sion should, in the interest of the public, 
petitioner is not a common carrier; that | be invested with ample powers for regu- 
it does not engage in the business of a/ lation, both as to service and charges. 
common carrier nor hold itself out as|* ** It was a jurisdiction determined 
such, and for a considerable period of |by the subject-matter, rather than any 
time has not transported any except for | other consideration. 


five customers who are Sears, Roebuck Company Not Required to 
and Company, Rogers Stores, Inc., Gulf ee 9 , 
Refining Company, Wofford Oil Company, | Become Common Carrier 


and McConnell & Sons Company, and has! he motor-carrier act now under con- 
neither the intention nor the facilities| sideration is very similar to the Mary- 
for transporting goods for any additional | jand Statute, and so it can be well said, as 
customers. et is ; | was said in the case above, that the juris- 
_It is therefore insisted that this car-| diction of the Public Service Commission 
rier is not under the jurisdiction of the| must be determined by the nature of the 
Commission. In an answer filed by the | subject-matter rather than any other con- 
Commission it is insisted that petitioner | sideration. The gist of the decision in 
is a common carrier; but that if it were a|the Frost case, supra, as far as the case 
private carrier only, it would be subject] at bar is concerned, is that it was not 


to regulation by the Commisison under | within the power of the State to convert | 


the act approved Aug. 29, 1929, and 


is prohibitory, | 


We have said that the statute does not | 
and. to|change the status of the appellant as a| 
private carrier at common law in so far | 


known as the motor carrier act of 1929. 
The Commission further contends that 
petitioner is subject to regulation, be- 
cause its business is affected with a pub- 
lic interest. 


;@ private into a common carrier; but, 
|as we: have shown, in instances where 
|the pgblic interest is affected by a car- 
lrier’s use of the public highways it is 
|immaterial whether the carrier itself be 
| public or private. 


| In the Frost case the Supreme Court | 





of Private Carrier 


eld Under Georgia Law 


| 
| 


appear that the decision of the case at) 
|bar is affected by the ruling last stated, | 
| for the reuson that there is no require- | 
|ment in the Georgia-motor-carrier act | 
that the carrier, in order to receive a| 
| certificate of convenience and necessity, | 
| Shall becor-e a common carrier. 

On the contrary we are dealing with | 
| the question as if the defendant in error | 
| were doing business as a private carrier, 
although it appears that it was incor- 





; ; | 
|of this company even as a private car-| 


rier. However, even were we to treat | 
it as a common carrier, we should not be | 
within the inhibition of the Supreme 
Court of the United States against com- | 
pelling this company to become a com- 
mon carrier, because it has already asked 


| declare it to be under the law. | 
In Barbour v: Walker, 126 Okla. 227 | 


statute similar to the Georgia Act in 
that it provided for the regulation of the 
use of public highways for motor car- 
riage for hire, and there being nothing 
|in that act requiring carriers to become 
/common carriers as a condition precedent 
to obtaining a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity, the court held: 
“A private motor carrier operating over 
the public highways of the State, though 
; without regular or fixed time schedules 
between fixed points in the transporta- 
tion of commodities for hire under sep-| 
arate contracts with several principal | 
business concerns located and doing busi-{ 
ness in one of such points, is a ‘motor 
, carrier,’ within the meaning of chapter| 
113, S. L. 1923, and is subject to control 
{and regulation by the provisions of law 
therein provided.” 

| Granting of Injunction 

| Is Claimed as Error 
| So far as we are aware, the Supreme | 
| Court of the United States has never! 
| held that, where the transportation busi- | 
|ness of a carrier was affected with a| 
public interest, it Was not within the 
power to regulate it in the use of the 
| State’s own highways. In the Pipe Line 
| Cases, 234 U,. S. 548, the Supreme Court 
|held that the Standard Oil Company, 
| which owned and controlled a combina- | 
| tion of pipes, though the only oil trans- 
ported was oil purchased prior to trans- | 
| portation, was a pipe-line carrier under | 
| the provision of law then being construed, | 
and said: “While the control of Con- 
| gress over commerce among the States | 
can not be made a means of ‘exercising 
powers not committed to it by the Con- 
stitution,*it may require those who are 
common carriers in substance to become 
so in form.” 

In the Lottery Case, 188 U. S. 321, the} 
Supreme Court upheld the power of Con- 
gress to control matters affected with 
a public interest; and likewise, or to the 
same effect, are the rulings in Brass v. 
North Dakota, 153 U.S. 391. In that 
|case, it is true, the property had been 
dedicated to the public use, but the de- 
cision was not placed upon the dedica- | 
tion, but was controlled by the fact that | 
it was affected with a public interest. 

In Hammond Packing Co. v. Montana, | 
233 U. S. 331, the court held that it was 
within the power of the State to restrict 
or even forbid the manufacture of any 
article of commerce whenever it appeared 
that it was affected with a public interest. | 
See also Stone v. Farmers &c. Co., 116 
U. S. 307. In that case the historical 
background was discussed, and the power 
to control the transportation was dealt 
with. The doctrine there was so thor- 
oughly gone into with respect to rail- 
road carriers that it has not since been 
seriously questioned; and in our opinion 
it should be applied to all carriers, no | 
matter what the means of locomotion, | 
unless there would be an. interference | 
with the property rights of the person 
or corporation engaged as carrier, as by 
changing his legal status or by forcing 
aeprivate carrier to become a common 
carrier. We think that the principle that 
the States may exercise the power of 
regulation, even the fixing of rates, in 
the conduct of a business is very point- 
edly illustrated in the case of German 
& Ins. Co. v. Superintendent, 233 U. S.| 
389, where a State statute regulating 
rates of an insurance company was up- 
held. | 
| Certainly the property of the insur-| 
ance company was not dedicated to any 
public use. The court was obliged to 
recognize the right of the insurance com- 
pany to make or decline contracts of in-| 
surance at its pleasure; yet it recognized 
the doctrine that the business was af- | 
fected with a public interest, and the 
court upheld the right of the State of 
Kansas to fix insurance rates. 

So we are of the opinion that the court 
below erred in granting the interlocutory | 
injunction, thereby interfering with the} 
exercise of a power lawfully within the: 
jurisdiction of the Public Service Com- | 
mission. 

Judgment reversed. All the justices 
concur, Beck, P. J.. ATKINSON, HILL and | 
HINES, JJ., in the result, and GILBERT, 
J., specially. 


Restrictions Held Not to 
Make Business Private 


GILBERT, J., specially concurring.—I 
am of the opinion that Saye & Davis 
Transfer Company is a common carrier, 
They were so incorporated, and they are 
transporting goods for hire on the pub- 
lic highways of the State. The fact that 
they are restricting themselves at any | 
given time to a limited number of per- 
‘sons, with whom they make individual | 
contracts does not make them prwate | 
The character of transporta- 
tion is the same as jf they were common 
carriers. The charter itself announces 
to the world that the company is a com- 
mon carrier, and the world is authorized 
to_infer that their transportation facili- 
ties are being offered to every one as} 











carriers. 
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or its public duty allowed it arbitrarily | constitutes an increasing menace. The 
to refuse to carry a guest upon demand.| size and weight of such motor vehicles 
We certainly may assume that in its own| constitutes an extra burden on the wear 
interest it does not attempt to do so. 


and tear of highways, and adds to the 
The service affects so considerable a frac- 


dangers. It is unthinkable that the 
tion of the public that it is public in the |sovereign State cannot lay its hand on the 
same sense in which any other may be 


traffic for the purpose of regulation, con- 
called so. German Alliance Ins. Co. v. 


b trol, or = a where regula- 
Kansas, 233 U. S. 389. The public does) tions are not obeyed. 
not mean everybody all the time. See| n>: ° ° 
Peck v. Tribune Co. 214 U. $. 185, 190.” | Dissenting View From 
And compare Cushing v. White, 101/ Supreme Court Quoted 
Wash. 172, 172 Pac. yt eo 
Truck Co. v. Wright, 275 Pac. 726. ivi 
‘ and because of the heavy burden of con- 
Code (1910), 2711, 2712, 2729, 7 struction and maintenance. The State’s 
Section 2(c) of the Motor Carrier Act constitutional power to tax and to regu- 
ses. Laws 1929, D- 295) provides: The | late private operations of automobiles 
inn motor carrier’ means every cor” using the public highways is in this day 
ay eae swopeled wake used ae — i — wee eg 
any ; > ; : owners, as well as chauffeurs, to obtain a 
in the oe aa ae ae eae |license, and = of insurance by 
or property for hire over any lall t ‘ for damage to person ana 
highway in this State and not operated | property may tan ace. Seed Vv. 
exclusively within the incorporated limits | Banton, supra. It is no wide stretch to 
- any oye aa oe to, ine hold that if an operator of a motor vehi- 
erms of this act it applies to “motor'| cle on public highways charges hire from 
carriers” whether they are common or | any one, the State may exercise ‘its in- 
gia oneye de : en's —s = ets the gatas 
e Motor Carrier Act does not un-|that it sha reasonable. utledge 
dertake to compel a private carrier to be- | Co-op Ass’n v. Baughman, 153 Md. 297, 
come a common carrier in order to use} 138 Atl. 29; Barbour v. Walker, 126 Okla. 
the public highway™for the purposes of | 227; 259 Pac. 552. 5 
transportation. In this particular it dif-| The views above expressed are not in 
fers from the California act, as construed | conflict with the Frost case, supra. To 
by the Supreme Court of California.;my mind, a wrong impression widely 








| Frost Trucking Co. v. Railroad Commis-| exists as to what was actually ruled in} 
The fundamental propo- | 


sion, 70 Cal. 464. Except in the caption} the Frost case. 
of the act, it contains no reference to| sition there ruled was that a State can- 
labilities of a common carrier, and ref-| not, by legislation, convert a private car- 


pany, even if not a common carrier, is|the constitutional requirements. There 
not strictly a private carrier, as are vehi- | were three dissents in that case, filed by 


| (259 Pac. 552), dealing with an Oklahoma| les operated upon the public highways, | Justices Holmes, McReynolds, and Bran-| 


not for hire, but for the convenience and | deis. Mr. Justice Holmes, in the opin- 
benefit purely of the owners. lion filed by him, said, in —_ aan 

: | point before us seems to me well within 
State Said to Control |P 


5 F the legislative power. We all know what 
Use of Highways for Hire | serious problems the automobile has in- 
Motor vehicles operated for hire, as in| 





Such is a necessity for the public safety ; 
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E. F. TINDOLPH ET AL. 
v. 
SCHOENFELD Bros., INCORPORATED. 
WASHINGTON SUPREME COURT. 
No. 22308. rl 
Appeal from Superior Court for King} 
County. 
BATTLE, HULBERT & HELSELL and SHORTS | 
& DENNEY for appellant; CHARLES E. | 
CONGLETON for respondents. | 
Opinion of the Court 
July 8, 1930. | 
| FRENCH, J.—Approximately 20 years | 
|ago, the Seacoma Beach Improvement | 
Company platted certain lands on Three | 
Tree Point, about 14 miles south of | 
Seattle, on Puget Sound. In so far as| 
this case is concerned, the tract of land 
in question was divided into 23 lots or| 
parcels, and, we may assume for the pur- | 





| 
| the size of each of the respective tracts, | 
| together with sufficient data so that, as| 
they were sold, they might properly be! 
| described by metes and bounds descrip- | 
|tion. The plat itself was never filed or | 
recorded, and seems to have been used 
only for the purpose of designating the 
,exact location of the various tracts or | 
lots upon the ground. | 
} 


The rule is stated in 18 C. J., page 395: 

“But a general building scheme for an 
entire tract is not shown where, al- 
though the original proprietor makes 
conveyance of portion of such tract sub- 
ject to restriction, he also conveys large 
portions of it free from any restrictions 
whatever.” 

In the case of Sailer v. Podolski, 82 
N. J. Eq., 459, the court states: 

“In the year 1901 Petroff and Newton 
owned a wild tract of land and laid it 
out into 33 building lots for the purpose 
of making sale of the lots. Streets were 
by them projected on three sides of the 
property and a street projected through 
it; in this manner street fronts Were 
provided for all the lots. All of these 
lots have since been sold. The convey- 
ances from these common owners to de- 
fendant’s predecessor in title was dated 
Dec. 16, 1901, and contained the restric- 
tive covenants referred to. The convey- 
ance from the common owners to com- 
plainant’s predecessor in title was dated 
May 19, i902, and contained similar 
covenants. When this conveyance was 
made by the common grantors to com- 
plainant’s predecessor in title 17 of the 
1ots had been conveyed by the common 
grantors by deeds containing restrictive 
covenants and seven without restrictive 


la 
|Ga, 148, 


|troduced, The oo ¥ — = 
: . e : streets reasona clear for travel an 
the present instance, are affected with | tor cate avs ar great. If a State 
|speaking through its legislature should 
| think that, in order to make its highways | 
|}most useful, the business traffic upon 
‘them must be controlled, I suppose that | 
no one would doubt that it constitution- 
| ally could, as,.I presume, most States or | 
| cities do, exercise some such control. The 
| only question is how far it can go. I} 
|see nothing to prevent its going to the 
| point of requiring a license and bringing | 
{the whole business under the control of 
a railroad commission so far as to de- 
termine the number, character, and con- 
| duct of transportation companies, and So | 
|to prevent the streets from being made | 
| useless and dangerous by the number and 
| lawlessness of .those who seek to use| 
them.” Although this is a dissenting | 
|opinion, its logic seems unassailable. 
| In 26 Columbia Law Review, No. 8, 
|beginning on p. 954, will be found an elab- 
| orate and instructive discussion of “Mo- 
|tor Carrier Regulation: Federal, State 
| and Municipal.” The authors begin with 
|the statement: “The amazing rise of the 
| automobile as a universal mode of trans- | 
| portation has brought with it a host of | 
| problems which the State has been called | 
|upon to face,” and on p. 962 there are 
stated conclusions which the authors have | 
reached, after a consideration of numer- | 
{ous authorities, which are well worth! 
quoting. They are as follows: 


Legal Points on Motor 
Regulation Listed 


“It has been quite generally believed, 
however, that private carriers cannot be 
required to obtain certificates of conve- 
nience and necessity. This impression is | 
based upon a misapprehension of the re- 
cent Supreme Court decisions, and has 
{no basis in fact. Private and public mo- 
tor carriers both differ from other car- 
riers and service corporations, in that 
they employ, as an integral part of their 
operation, facilities furnished and main- 
tained by the public. Both present the! 
problems of crowded highways and dis- | 
astrous competition. It is submitted that, 
| within the bounds of the practical ca- 
| pacity of the commisisons to act, private 
| carriers, equally with public ones, should 
| be required to obtain certificates of con- 
| venience and necessity. Regulation by 
|/means of such certificates is reasonably | 
| devised to protect the public from the} 
| abusive use of the roads, from the evils 
|incident to unregulated competition, and | 
|from the physical dangers involved in 
motor-carrier operation. The following | 
conclusions concerning the regulation pf 
| private carriers seem justified by the | 


the public interest and come within the 
police powers of the State. They are 
dependent upon collecting hire from some 
of the public, and are using the public 
highway. Munn v. Illinois, 94 U. S. 113; 
Lottery Case, 188 U. S. 321; Hammond 
Packing Co. v. Montana, 233 U. S. 331; 
German Alliance Insurance Co. v. Kansas, 
233 U. S. 389; Pipe Line Cases, 234 U. 


S. 548. The police power of the State 
has been properly termed a law of 
self-preservation. It is inherent in 


sovereignty. The State being sovereign, 
its power must exist to protect the lives 
and safety of the people and the property 
of the citizen. A motor vehicle using the 
public highway of the State for hire is 
engaged in business on the _ public 
highway. 

This court has held: /‘Individuals do 
not have the inherent right to conduct 
their private business in the streets of a 
city, and the State or city can prohibit 
the owners or operators of jitneys and 
buses from transporting passengers for 
hire in such vehicles upon the streets of 
city.” Schlesinger v. Atlanta, 161 
“The contention most pressed 
is that the act unreasonably and ar- 
bitrarily discriminates against those en- 
gaged in operating motor vehicles for 
hire, in favor of persons operating such 
vehicles for their private ends, and in 
favor of street cars and motor omnibuses. 

If the State determines that the use of 
streets for private purposes in the usual 
and ordinary manner shall be preferred 
over their use by common carriers for 
hire, there is nothing in the Fourteenth 
Amendment to prevent. The streets be- 
long to the public and are primarily for 
the use of the public in the ordinary way. 
Their use for the purposes of gain is 
special and extraordinary and, generally 
at least, may be prohibited or condi- 


tioned as the legislature deems proper.” | 


Packard v. Banton, 264 U. S. at p. 144. 


In so far as the questions here in-| 


volved are concerned, there is no differ- 
ence between the status of a city street 
and a public road or highway. In the 
Schlesinger case this court quoted as fol- 
lows from A. & W, P. R. Co. v. A., B. & 
A. R. Co., 125 Ga., 529, 545, as follows: 
“A street is a highway 4n a city or town, 
used by the public for the purpose of 
travel, either by means of vehicles, or 
on foot.” In the same case it was fur- 
ther stated: “Streets and highways are 
not intended to furnish places of busi- 
ness to individual members of the pub- 
lic. An individual cannot 
place of business on a public road. * * * 
In Cottle v. Wilkes, 141 Ga. 499, this 


court affirmed a judgment enjoining the | 


hauling of large sawmill logs on two- 
wheel carts over public roads and bridges, 
whereby the roads were cut into ditches 
and gullies and the bridges broken. It 
will be noted that the use, and not the 
abuse, of the roads and bridges was re- 
strained.” 


Facts Showing Need for 
Regulation Presented 


Too much space would be required to 
quote all that was said in the opinion 
in that case. It will be sufficient to quote 
the summing up, as follows: “The streets 
of a city belong to the public, and are 
primarily for the use of the public in the 
ordinary way. The ordinary use of the 


streets, as we have seen above, is for| 


travel; and to this may be added trans- 
portation of goods by their owners to 


and from their residences or places of | 


business. Transportation of travelers or 
goods by common carriers for hire does 
not fall within the ordinary way in which 
streets are used. Their use for the pur- 
pose of. gain is special and extraordinary, 


and may be prohibited or conditioned as | 


the legislature ‘or municipality deems 
proper, The conduct of the business of 
a carrier of passengers for hire over the 
streets of a city is a mere privilege, and 


| not a natural or inherent right of the in- 


dividual conducting such business. Being 
a privilege, it can be given or withheld; 
and may be given to members of one 
class and denied to those of another class. 
If the State or city determines that the 
use of the streets for private purposes in 
the usual and ordinary manner shall be 
preferred over their use by common car- 
riers for hire, there is nothing in the 
Constitution of the United States or this 
State which prohibits such action. This 
principle seems bottomed on sound rea- 
soning, and is well settled by a great 
majority of the courts of last resort in 
this country.” 

In support of the above numerou 
thorities were cited: and the court Avent 
on to say: “The due process and equal 
protection clauses of our Federal and 
State Constitutions are applicable to 
rights alone, and have no reference to 


au- 


maintain a} 





| Supreme Court decisions. 

“1. Private carriers cannot, by legisla- 
tive command, be converted into public 
carriers; that is, the entire system of 


+ 


Apeal Taken From ; covenants. A month later the remaining 
eight lots were conveyed by the com- 


Grant of Injunction |mon grantors without restrictive cove- 


In June, 1913, tract 8 was sold by the/| nants. It thus appears that in a tract 
Seacoma Beach Improvement Company} comprising 33 lots 18 lots were con- 
by metes and bounds description to one| veyed by deeds with restrictive cove- 
Mary E. McLaren, the deed containing | nants and 15 without; and at the time 
certain building restrictions which, in| of the purchase by complainant’s prede- 
so far as they are material to this case, | cessor in title seven lots had been con- 
read as follows: “The second parties,| veyed free from restrictions. When com- 
heirs and assigns, also agree * * *| plainant, purchased from her predeces- 
and not to construct on said tract more) sor in title 15, or nearly one-half of all 
than one residence.” The tract was|the lots comprising the tract, had been 
thereaiter deeded to one White, and the| conveyed by the common grantors free 
tract in question, being 120 feet wide,|from the operation of restrictive cove- 
the northerly one-half of it, being a tract; nants. It seems clearly impossible to 
60 feet in width, was thereafter deeded | regard an enterprise which has been de- 


| “This 
| against conditions and restrictions con- 


| vhic lots or tracts gener- | 2 
wae, to ween the lets S | property, and that at least substantially 


|to the entire tract sold. 


by White to the appellant, the deed to, 
appellant containing no restrictions, but | 
containing the following recitation: | 
conveyance does not warrant | 
tained in deeds under which title is 
claimed.” 


On the half of the lot or tract not sold 
to appellant, there is already a house. | 
Appellant, desiring to erect a house on 
the portion of the land which it had pur-! 
chased, and having already built a 
garage preliminary to erecting a dwell- 
ing house, this action was brought by re- 
spondents, owners of one of the tracts of 
land which had been conveyed by the 
Seacoma Beach Improvement Company, | 
to prevent the erection of a house on the} 
portion of the tract purchased by appel- 
lant, for the reason that there was al- 
ready one house upon said tract. This| 
appeal is from a judgment enjoining the 
eerction of any house and compelling 
the removal of the garage structure al-| 
ready built. | 


Many Lots Conveyed 
Without Restriction 


The general law relative to restric- 
tions has been covered by this court in 
the case of Johnson v. Mt. Baker Park 
Presbyterian Church, 113 Wash. 458, 
194 Pac, 536, and that such restrictions, 
when a part of a general pian under; 
which an addition is marketed, and pur- 





ally have been sold, will be enforced, is 
well settled. And that such restrictions, 
generally speaking, inure to the benefit | 
of the various respective lot owners, is | 
equally well settled. 


But it is equally well settled that the | 
scheme or plan must apply substantially 
The facts in! 
this case show that the original body of | 
land here in question was divided mto 
23 lots or tracts, and in this connection 
it must be remembered that the plat was | 
not recorded so as to make effective any 
dedication or restriction contained on 
such plat if any actually did appear 








traditional common-carrier duties, in-| 
cluding suchyobligations as continuity 
and equality of service, cannot be im- 
posed, 

| “2. Where a statutory provision for 
certification of private carriers is not 
| severable from other provisions improp- 
erly imposing common-carrier  obliga- | 
tions, as described above, such a provi- 
sion is invalid. 

“3. Private carriers may be subjected 
to regulation appropriate to their status. 

“4, There is no Supreme Court decision 
holding that private carriers may not ap- 
propriately be certified. The dissenting 
}opinion in the Frost case insists that 
they may; the majority opinion points 
in the same direction.” 

Hines, J.—I concur in the result 
reached in this case. The Saye & Davis 
Transfer Company was expressly char- 
tered for the purpose of carrying on a 


lic highways of this State. This com- 
pany was not chartered to do the busi- | 
ness of a private carrier. Having been 
incorporated as a public carrier, this com- 
pany is subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Public Service Commission of Georgia 
for all the purposes expressed in the 
Motor Carrier Act of 1929. 

With the light before me, and without 
expressing any opinion upon the ques- 
tion, I do not pass upon the question 
whether the State can regulate the rates 
of private carriers. I leave this question 
open for future consideration, when it 
arises in a proper case. I am clearly of 
the, opinion, however, that, the legisla- 
ture can regulate both classes of carriers 
in the use of the public highways of this 
State. Whether the power extends to 
the regulation of the rates of private 
carriers, the routes they shall occupy, and 
other terms on which they can do busi- 
ness, I leave open. 


Federal Probation System 


| was that five of the original purchasers 


thereon. 


Twelve of the 23 tracts sold contain 
the restrictive clause providing that not 
more than one house should be built on 
a lot or tract, and practically the only 
testimony Concerning the restrictions 


of lots testified as to conversations with, | 
and representations made by, the man- | 
jager of the Seacoma Beach Improve- | 
ment Company, relating to the fact that | 
such restrictions were to be included in| 


all deeds. Eleven of the lots conveyed | 


veloped in the manner stated as one em- 
bracing the necessary elements of a 
general scheme or plan to subject the 
several lots of the tract to the operation 
of uniform restrictions.” 


Substantial Adherence 
To Restriction Required 


The rule is stated in Berry on Re- 
strictions on Use of Real Property, page 
348, as follows: 

“Such covenants are entered into by 
the grantees itor their mutual pro- 
tection and benefit, and the consideration 
therefor lies in the fact that the diminu- 
tion in the value of a lot burdened with 
restrictions is partly or wholly offset by 
the enhancement in its value due to sim- 
ilar restrictions upon all the other lots 
in the same tract.” 

Again, in Thompson on Real Property, 
section 3398, it is stated: 

“Tf, however, the grantor has con- 
veyed some of the adjacent lots by deeds 


| containing no restrictions, the inference 


of a general plan of restrictions for the 
benefit of all of the lots in negatived.” 
See, also, Stevenson v. Spivey, 132 


| Va. 115, 110 S. E. 367, 21 A. L. R. 1276, 


The rule laid down in the comprehen- 
sive note in connection with Korn v, 
Campbell, 192 N. Y. 490, 85 N. E. 687, 
37 L. R. A., (N. S.) 1, is to the effec 
that, in order to be binding, a mea 
hensive plan or scheme must have been 
adopted by the original vendor of the 


all of the property sold must be subject 
to the covenants sought to be enforced. 

In the instant case, the property, as 
subdivided, contained 23 tracts. As here- 
totore stated, these tracts have all been 
sold by the Seacoma Beach Improvement 
Company, the original owner, the deeds 
to 12 ot the tracts contained the restric> 
tive covenant here in question, and the 
deeds to 11 of the tracts contained no re- 
strictive covenants whatsoever. At the 


|time ot the trial, eight of the tracts 
| were still vacant, 11 of the tracts con- 


tained one house, and four of the tracts 
contained two houses. It will thus be 
seen that more than 25 per cent of the 
property which has thus far been im- 
proved has disregarded the restrictive 


| covenants. 


No General Plan for 


Entire Property Shown 

In the case of Ronberg v. Smith, 132 
Wash, 345, 232 Pac. 283, this court*recog- 
nized the rule that, where a substantial 
part of the property has been improved 
in violation of restrictive covenants in 
the deed, equity will not permit a plain- 


contained no restriction. One of the 12) tifr to enforce the restrictions against 
lots containing such provision was di- 


| have been built on each of such tracts as | 
|thus divided. | 


public business, consisting of transport- | 
ing freight and passengers over the pub- | 


ak cok Ge tas ee en fe who is building in further violation 
Three of the lots containing no restric- | 
tions have been divided, and two houses | 
Leading Case on 
Covenants Quoted 


The leading case covering the ques- | 
tion of covenants relative to the restric- 
tive use of the lots is De Gray v. Mon- 
mouth Beach’ Club House Co., 50 N. J.) 
Eq., 329, where the rule is laid down 
that: 

“The law, deductible from these prin- 
ciples and the authorities, applicable to 
the case, is, that where there is a gen- 
eral scheme or plan, adopted and made 
public by the owner of a tract, for the 
development and improvement of the 
|property, by which it is divided into 
streets, avenues and lots, and contem- 
plating a restriction as to the uses to 
which buildings or lots may be put, to 
be secured by a covenant embodying the 
restrictipn, to be inserted in each deed} 
to a purchaser; and it appears, by writ- | 
ings or by the circumstances, that such 
covenants are intended for the benefit 
of all the lands, and that each purchaser 
is to be subject to and have the benefit 
thereof; and the covenants are actually | 
inserted in all deeds for lots sold in pur- | 
suance of the plan; one purchaser and 
|his assigns may enforce the covenant} 





of such restrictions, the reason for such 
decision being, among others, that a con- 
siderable portion of the property had al- 
ready been permitted to violate the re- 
strictions, quoting with approval from 
the New Jersey case of Ocean City Asso- 


| ciation v. Chalfant, 65 N. J. Eq., 156, 55 


Atl. 801, where it is stated: 
“The recognized doctrine is that where 


|a vendor sells off an estate in lots, with 


restrictions upon the use of the lots sold, 
he will lose his right in equity to en- 
force the _ restrictions against one 
grantee, if he has knowingly permitted 
other grantees to violate the same r 


e 
| strictions, the effect of which violation» 
|is to abrogate the purpose of the restric 


tion and alter the general scheme in- 
tended to be conserved by it. Roper v. 
Williams, 1 Turn & Russ. 18; Peek v. 
Matthews, L. R. 3 Eq., 515. This rule is 
applicable whether the suit is brought by 
the covenantee or by one of the several 
grantees of land sold in accordance with 
the general scheme by the original 
covepantee. It rests upon the equitable 
ground that if anyone who has a right to 
enforce the covenant and so preserve the 
conditions which the covenant was de- 
signed to keep unaltered, shall acquiesce 
in material alterations of those condi- 
tions, he cannot thereafter ask a court 
of equity to assist him in pregerving 
them.” 

In High on Injunctions (4th Ed.), Vol. 





Public Interest Called 
jof the United States had under review 


Controlling Point F ;the decision of the Supreme Court of 
Besides the immediate parties, some 25 | California construing the Auto Stage and 
short-line railways of the State have|Truck Act of California, as amended in 


Gets 45 New Officers 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
$4,000 a year would be able to su- 


far as their facilities will permit. mere privileges which may be bestowed 

In Terminal Taxicab Co. v. Di&trict of | or withheld by the State or municipality.” 
Columbia, 241 U. S. 252, the Supreme The effect of the growing business of 
Court said: “In determining whether a| operating motor vehicles for hire on the 


‘against any other purchaser and his as- 
|signs, if he has bought with knowledge | 
|of the scheme, and the covenant has | 
|been part of the subject matter of his | 





[Continued on Page 8, Column 4.] 


| than 








filed a brief as amici curiae. The de-'1919, and held: “Assuming that the use 
fendant in error relies upon the case | of its highways by private carriers for 
of Frost &c, Co. v. Railroad Commission | hire is a privilege which the State may 
of California, 271 U. S. 583. We think,|deny, it can not constitutionally affix to 
however, that the controlling point is|that privilege the unconstitutional condi- 
not one of differentiation but public in-|tion precedent that the carrier shall as- 
terest. If this transfer company can|sume against his will the burdens and 
make contracts as a private carrier with! duties of a common carrier,” 

five customers, it can just as lawfully It was further held that the require- 
do so with 500 others, and in each of| ment that private carriers should become 
the additional instances it would be as 
much a private carrier as before. The 
result would be that the State, which! Amendment. 
owns the highways, would be compelled | 


A 


: 


corporation is or is not a common car- 
rier the important thing is what it 
actually does, and not what its charter | 
says it may do.” This case concerned the 
business of a taxicab company, and in 
| the opinion it was said: “No carrier 
|serves all the public. His customers are | 
| limited by place, requirements, ability to | 
|pay, and other facts. But the public 
generally is free to go to hotels if it can| 








common carriers was a violation of the | afford to, as it is free to travel by rail,| public. 4 : " D 
due process clause of the Fourteenth} and through the hotel door to call on the|of pure accidents and negligence, is exact-|far as possible throughout the country |or the character of the neighborhood has | 

Recognizing that we are, plaintiff for a taxicab. We should hesi-|ing a toll of human lives and destruc- | the influence and effect of the Federal | been so changed as to defeat the purpose 
bound by the decisions of the Supremé|tate to believe that either its contract|/tion of property that is appalling. It| probation system. 


public highways must be apparent to| 


&very man of ordinary sense. Courts 
cannot be blind to those things which are 
apparent to every citizen. The construc- 


|tion and maintenance of the public high- 


ways is of vast importance to the happi- 
ness and prosperity of all. Upon our 
public highways are expended immense 
sums of money, time, and labor, all of 
which must be supplied by the general 
The congestion, to say nothing 


pervise an equal number of selected 
first offenders placed on probation. This 
would amount to a considerable saving 
to the public Treasury and at the same 
time the person placed on probation and 
;under the suvervision of a probation 
| officer will be permitted to be a pro- 
| ductive citizens and would also be saved 
from the influences of prison service. 

| The distribution of the present appro- 
|priation gby Congress is to extend as 





| purchase.” aa 

In the same case, however, it is an- | 
| nounced that the action is held not to be 
|maintainable between purchasers not 
| parties to the original covenant in cases | 
|in which it does not appear that the! 
!covenant was entered into as a part of, 
or carried out some general scheme or 
plan for the improvement or develop- 
ment of the property, or where it appears 
that the original plan has been abandoned 


of the covenant. 


The Anited States Baily 
in New York 


THE UNITED States Dalty is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Medallion 2460. 
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Court Upholds 


Presumption of Negligence Held Record Prevents | 





Fire Marshal in To Result on Derailment of Car Reopening Suit 
Limiting Powers Injured Passengers on Elevated Railway Not Required to To Cancel Mark 


Introduce Any Evidence as to Cause of Accident 
In Suit for Damages 


Official Restricted to Ques- 


| 


tion of Fire Hazard in 
Considering Request for 
Permit for ‘Gas’ Station | 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts: | 
Boston. 

LESLIE G. RAWDING ET AL. 

v. | 

STATE FIRE MARSHAL ET AL. | 
MASSACHUSETTS SUPREME JUDICIAL 

Court. | 

Reservation of petition of Supreme -Judi- | 
cial Court for County of Suffolk for) 
writ of certiorari; and appeal by plain- | 
tiffs in suit in Superior Court appeal-| 
ing from decision by State Fire Mar- 
shal from interlocutory decrees. sus- 

qtaining demurrers to the bill. 

A? V. A. THOMASON (C. C. STEADMAN 
with him) for petitioners and plair- 
tiffs; H. PARKER for defendant Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New York; C. F. 
Lovesoy, Assistant Attorney General, 

~ for respondents and defendants State 

Fire Marsnal and another. 

Opinion of the Court 
July 8, 19230. 

Wait, J.—These proceedings are a pe- 
tion for certiorari brought by certain 
taxpayers, property owners and _ resi-!} 
dents in Weymouth against the State 
Fire Marshal to quash an order of the 
marshal and compel a rehearing; and a 
statutory appeal from an order of the} 
marshal in the form of a bill in equity 
brought in the superior court, under G. 
L., chapter 147, section 5, as amended by 
Stat. 1928, chapter 320, by the same 
complainants against the Commissioner 
of Public Safety, the State Fire Marshal, 
and the Standard Oil Company of New 
York. The first is before us upon reser- 
vation by a justice of this court upon 
the amended petition and the return. The 
second is here on appeal from interlocu- 
tory decrees sustaining demurrers of the 
defendants. 

The essential question presented by 
both is whether certain evidence offered 
by the plaintiffs at a hearing before the 
State Fire Marshal was wrongly ex- 
cluded. It appears that after Stat. 1928, 
chapter 320 and chapter 325, section 1, 
became effective, the Selectmen of Wey- 
mouth, on Nov. 5, 1928, after public hear- 
ing, granted a license to the Standard 


‘ Company of New York to keep, store 


» 


e 


nd sell petroleum products in certain 
large steel storage tanks to be erected 
and in two underground tanks in Wey- 
mouth. 


Permit Applied For 

Before such buildings or structures 
can be used for such purpose, the statute 
chapter 325, requires that a “permit shall 
have been granted therefor by the mar- 
shal or by some official designated by 
him for the purpose.” On Nov. 8, 1928, 
the company filed applications for the; 
necessary permit. On Novy. 22, 1928,, 
notice was given by the marshal for a 
public hearing on Dec. 5, 1928, on a pro- 
test of certain parties against the grant 
to the company of a perniit to erect 
tanks and to keep, store and sell petro- 
leum products therein. 

Hearing was had at which the plain- 
tiffs were present. They endeavored to 
introduce evidence to show that the 
granting of the permit and the keeping 
and storing of petroleum products upon 
the premises in question could cause 
irreparable damage to the lands and! 
properties of the petitioners in Wey- 
mouth, would decrease real estate values 
in the vicinity, would pollute the waters 
and beach adjacent to their estates, be a 
nuisance detrimental to the public health, 
an inconvenience to the people of the 
locality and contrary to the general good 
order and welfare of the community. The 
Fire Marshal ruled that in passing upon 
the issue of this permit he could consider 
only evidence bearing upon the fire 
hazard created, and excluded other evi- 
dence. 

In this he was right. It was decided 
in St. James Building Corp. v.Wommis- 
sioner of Public Safety, 260 Mass. 548, 
that evidence such as was here offered 
could properly be considered upon appli- 
cation for license to keep, store and sell 
gasoline, and to erect, maintain and con- 
duct a public garage within the metro- 
politan fire district created by G. L., 
chapter 148, section 28; and that the 
question of fire ‘hazard was not the only 
matter to be determined upon such ap- 
plication. That decision, however, is not 
controlling when the permises are not! 
within the metropolitan fire district. 


Functions of Marshal 

The function of the fire marshal is not 
the same in proceedings within and with- 
out that district. Within the district, 
he has to determine whether conditions 
are such that what may be or become a} 
nuisance if not licensed shall be per- 
mitted by license to exist in a particu- 
lare place; and, further, to decide 
whether the thing licensed complies with 
the rules and regulations applicable 
thereto and established by law with ref- 
erence to hazards of fire and explosion. 
He, thus, acts both as a tribunal to pass 
upon considerations of public welfare 
and convenience, and as an administra- 
tive officer to pass upon technical com- 
pliance with law and the regulations of 
the department of public welfare. Out- 
side the district, his only duty is as an 
adminstrative officer. There, the duty of 
deciding upon the public aspects of the} 
matter is placed by the statutes upon the 
mayor and aldermen of cities 
the selectmen of towns. 

It is not necessary to discuss in min- 
ute detail the changes wrought by suc- 
cessive statutes, it is enough to show 
that the distinction exists and is clearly 
recognized. Stat. 1866, chapter 285, sec- 
tion 2, required any one who kept petro- 
leum products in any city or town, in| 


and | 


greater quantity than 500 gallons in any| 
one locality, to obtain a license from the! 
mayor and aldermen or selectmen. The! 
requirement was extended by Stat. 1869, | 
chapter 152, section 6; and by section 9 
of that act (which became P. S., chapter 
102, section 75) city councils and inhabi- 
tants of towns were authorized to adopt 
ordinances, by-laws and regulations on 
the subject. 

By Stat. 1904, chapter 370, this power 
to regulate was transferred from city) 
councils and towns to the fire marshal’s 
department of the district police, which} 
was given power to make regulations in | 
the matter and to prescribe the mate- 
rials and construction of buildings to be 
used for the purpose. Section 3 of the 
act provided for a license from the mayor 
and aldermen or selectmen for the erec- 
tion and use of buildings for keeping, 


storage, manufacture or sale of the arti-| ° 


earing; and in addition required a per- | 


Yer to be granted only after a public! 


ttitled to credence. 


| and the business in the community. 





Commonwealth of M 
Amy W. GILCHRIST ET AL. 


Vv. 

BostoN ELEVATED RAILWAY COMPANY. 
MASSACHUSETTS SUPREME JUDICIAL 
Court. 

Report of 38 actions of tort tried in 
Superior Court upon single issue re- 

lating to negligence of defendant. 

H. F. HATHAWAY (J. T. HUGHES with 
him) for defendant; E. M. SHANLEY 
(J. J. CUMMINGS with him) for plain- 
tiffs. 

Opinion of the Court 
July 17, 1930. ‘ 

CrosBy, J.—These are actions brought 
by the several plaintiffs to recover for 
personal injuries, alleged to have re- 
sulted from the derailment of a trailer 
car on which they were passengers. The 
actions were tried together in the su- 
perior court. Under a stipulation en- 
tered into by the parties the only ques- 
tion submitted to the jury was whether 
or not the accident in which the alleged 
injuries occurred was caused by negli- 
gence of the defendant. 

The jury found that the accident was 
so caused. The trial judge, at the re- 
quest of the defendant reported the cases 
to this court. The plaintiffs did not in- 
troduce any evidence as to the cause of 
the accident, but relied upon a presump- 
tion of negligence arising from the acci- 
dent itself. The .defendant introduced 
evidence to show that the accident was 
caused by a bolt falling or being knocked 
into a switch over which the car was 
passing, and that it was not from any 
part of the defendant’s equipment; it 
suggested that the bolt had been knocked 
into the switch by a passing motor 
vehicle. 


Grounds Relied on 
By Defendant Stated 


The defendant’s first exception is to | 


the exclusion of certain specifications 
signed’ by an attorney of one of the 
plaintiffs. The defendant contends that 
the specifications in question contained 
statements that the accident was caused 
by a bolt in the switch, and that the ex- 
clusion of the specifications, and the fail- 
ure of the plaintiffs to introduce evidence 
as to the cause of the accident, gave the 
plaintiffs the benefit of the doctrine of 
res ipsa loquitur and thereby prejudiced 
the defendant. 

The attempt of the plaintiffs to ex- 
plain the cause of the accident did not 
deprive them from relying upon the doc- 
trine of res ipsa loquitur. McDonough v. 
Boston Elevated Railway, 208 Mass. 436, 
440. Stangy v. Boston Elevated Rail- 
way, 220 Mass. 414, 416. Furthermore, 
the record does not show the contents of 
the excluded specifications, the defend- 
ant’s purpose in offering them in evi- 


dence, or their significance upon any 
issue involved the trial. 
The only offer of proof was: “I offer 


to show that that certain specification | 


stands on the same footing as an answer 
to an interrogatory in this case.” As it 
does not appear from the record that the 
defendant has been prejudiced by such 
exclusion, this exception cannot be sus- 
tained. “The burden is upon the except- 
ing party to set out enough in the bill of 
exceptions to show that he has suffered 
harm by an erroneous ruling.” Reilly v. 
Selectmen of Blackstone, Mass. Adv. 
Sh. (1929) 719, 724. Posell v. Hersco- 
vitz, 237 Mass. 513, 517. 

The defendant’s second exception is to 
the denial of the defendant’s motion to 
direct verdicts in its favor. The 
grounds urged in support of this motion 
may be summarized as follows: (1) that 
the accident was caused by a bolt in the 
switch; therefore, as the cause of the 
accident was known, the doctrine of res 
ipsa loquitur is not applicable; (2) that 
there is no evidence that the presence of 
the bolt in the switch was the result of 
negligence of the defendant; and (3) 
that, the plaintiffs having failed to in- 
troduce evidence of negligence of the 
defendant, and there being no presump- 
tion of negligence, the judge should have 
directed verdicts for the defendant. 


Argument Based on 
One Point in Testimony 


It is plain that this entire argument is 
based upon the testimony as to the pres- 
ence of the bolt in the switch, but the 
jury were not bound to believe this testi- 
mony, and if it was disbelieved there was 
no evidence as to the cause of the acci- 
dent. Even if the testimony in regard 
to the bolt was uncontradicted, the jury 
had a right to find that it was not en- 
Lindenbaum vy. New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, 
197 Mass. 314, 328. Guinan v. Famous 
Players-Lasky Corp., Mass Ady. Sh. 
(1929) 1297, 1308. 

As a matter of fact the testimony re- 
specting ahe presence of the bolt in the 
switch was not uncontradicted. One 
Sawyer, a witness chilled by the plain- 
tiffs, testified in substance that the de- 
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mit to be granted by the fire marshal’s 
department, 

This is the first requirement of a per- 
mit as distinguished from a license. It 
is manifest, we think, that the permit 
relates merely to compliance with the 
departmental requirements to meet the 
hazards of fire and explosion, while the 


| license deals with the broader questions 


of public welfare and convenience con- 
cerned in the presence of the structures 
Be- 


| fore the license can be granted a public 


hearing must be had. No such require- 
ment is made for the issue of the permit. 
By subsequent enactments the powers 


| granted to the department of the district 


police have passed to the State Fire 
Marshal; but no change, in substance, 
has been made with reference to the li- 


}cense and the permit, outside the metro- 


politan fir district. The authority of 


|the marshal is there confined to a de- 


partmental matter. His jurisdiction 
there does not extend to dealing with 
the questions of public welfare involved 
in the grant of the license. He would 
exceed it, if he considered evidence im- 
material to the hazards of fire and ex- 
plosion. 

This conclusion is borne out by the 
statutory provisions for appeal. There is 
no appeal from the decision of mayor 


|and aldermen and selectmen on granting 


the license. Commonwealth v. Packard, 
185 Mass. 64, 67. There is a limited ap- 
peal from the marshal’s decision. G. L., 
chapter i147, section 45. St. James 
Building Corp. v. Commissioner of Pub- 
lie Safety, supra. 

It becomes unnecessary 
other points argued. 
The decrees sustaining the demurrers 
are affirmed. 


to consider 


The petitio. for certiorari is denied. dence that there was in fact any such| 


assachusetts: Boston 


railed car was in such a position that 
one would have to lie on his stomach to 
reach the swftch in which the defend- 
ant’s witness claimed to have found the 
bolt. That witness had previously testi- 
filed that it was not part of his duty to 


look at the switch at that time, and that 


he did so merely out of curiosity. 

If, as the jury could have found, the 
bolt was not in the switch at the time 
of the accident, a-case is presented in 
which the doctrine of res ipsa loquitur 
is particularly applicable. “A railroad 
and its cars are constructed and 


that, when there is no defect in either, 
the cars shall remain on the track. The 
fact that a car runs off is evidence of 
defect or negligence somewhere. * * *” 

Feital v. Middlesex Railroad, 109 Mass. 
398, 405-406, ‘The jury * * * well might 
find from common experience, if nothing 
further appeared, that unless either the 
track or the car was defective, it would 
not have been derailed.” Egan v. Old 
Colony Street Railway, 195 Mass. 159, 
» 161. 

Cases holding that the doctrine of res 
ipsa loquitur does not apply are cases 
where the accident might have occurred 
despite due care of the defendant and 
where, therefore, the defendant’s fault 
could not properly be inferred from the 
accident itself. For example, in Stangy 
v. Boston Elevated Railway, 220 Mass. 
414, a coal wagon collided with the side 
of a trolley car. In Gibson v. Inter- 
national Trust Co., 177 Mass. 100, the 
operator of an elevator involuntarily 
clutched the control lever to avoid fall- 
ing. In Parsons vy. Hecla Iron Works, 
186 Mass. 221, the plaintiff was injured 
by the falling of a staging, caused by 
the removal of certain suporting braces 
by an unknown person. 

It is plain tn all of these cases that 
the accident might have happened with- 
out any fault of the defendant, and the 
doctrine of res ipsa loquitur had no ap- 
plication. In the present case the acci+ 
dent itself is evidence of negligence on 
the 


part of the defendant. James v. 
Boston Elevated Railway, 201 Mass. 
263, and cases cited. S. C. 204 Mass. 
158. 


Motion for Directed 
Verdict Rightly Denied 


The burden of proof remains on the 
plaintiffs, but they are entitled to have 
the jury decide upon the credibility of the 
defendant’s evidence as to the cause of 
the accident. If that evidence is not be- 
lieved, the jury could find that the plain- 
tiffs have sustained the burden of proof 
resting upon them. It follows that the 
defendant’s motion for directed verdicts 
was rightly denied. 

The defendant’s third exception is to 


certain parts of the judge’s instructions | 


which are as follows: “Uness you * * * 
find by the preponderance of the evi- 
dence that the accident was caused in a 
particular manner, you may treat the 
fact that the aceident happened as it is 
agreed it did happen as some evidence of 
negligence * * for which the defend- 
ant is responsible; but if from the evi- 
dence you * * * find that the accident 
happened in a particular manner, then 
| you can no longer draw any inference of 
|negtigence * * * from the happening of 
the accident itself, but you must then 
consider only the question whether the 
evidence shows negligence of the de- 
fendant or its servants which actually 
caused the accident in the particular 
manner in which you find. it actually 
happened. If * * * you find by the pre- 
ponderance of the evidence that the acci- 
dent happened because of the presence 
of an iron bolt * * * in the switch, then 
I instruct you that you must answer the 
question ‘No’ * But if you fail to 
find that the accident was caused by the 
bolt then you may come back to the gen- 
eral proposition that the happening of 
such an accident as this is some evi- 
dence of negligence * * * of the defend- 
ant and its servants, and then consider 
whether in fact by the greater weight of 
evidence the accident was caused by 
negligence of the defendant or not.” 


| lt is the contention of the defendant 
that the use of the word “preponder- 
ance” in the foregoing instructions in 


effect relieved the plaintiffs of the bur- 
den of proof; that if the defendant’s 
evidence as to the cause of the accident 
exactly balanced the evidence of negli- 
gence arising from the accident itself, 
the jury under the instructions would 
find for the plaintiffs. It is to be noted 
that the judge could not instruct the jury 
that unless the defendant, by a _ pre- 
ponderance of evidence, proved the cause 
of the accident the presumption of negli- 
gence was contiolling. He merely said 


that the accident, in the absence of a 
preponderance of evidence as to_ its 
cause, was “some evidence” of negli- 
gence. 


Burden of Proof 
Correctly Placed 


The judge accurately described what 
was meant by the burden of proof. The 
use of the word “preponderance” cannot 
be said to be erroneous, especially in view 
of the following instructions: “The bur- 
dew remains on the plaintiffs, in order to 
obtain an answer ‘Yes’ to the question 
submitted to you, to prove by the pre- 
ponderance of the evidence that negli- 
gence for which the defendant is respon- 
sible in fact caused the accident.” It is 
settled that a charge is to be considered 
as a whole to deterraine whether it is 
legally correct, rather than tested by 
fragments which may be open to just 
criticism. Lockwood v. Boston Elevated 
537, 544. Draper v. 

Cotting, 231 Mass. 51, 63. Lonergan v. 

American Railway Express Co., 250 

Mass. 30, 36. 

The defendant’s fourth exception is to 
the alleged error of the judge in per- 
mitting the plaintiffs to ask hypothetical 
questions based on facts not in evidence, 
and in denying defendant’s motion that 
such ugestions and the answers thereto 
be stricken out. 

Any harm which the defendant might 
otherwise have suffered was cured bY 
the following instructions: “In this 
case * * * the plaintiffs have failed to 
show just how the accident happened, 
and have failed to show just what the 
defendant did, if anything, or failed to 
do, if anything, that caused the accident. 
The evidence for the plaintiffs as to 
possible causes of the accident was not 
based upon any facts proved. The theory 
of the possibility of electrical disorder 
was not accompanied by any evidence 
that there was any such disorder. The 
theory of a loageness of the tongue in the 
switch or a wearing of the wheels or 

{parts was not accompanied by any evi- 
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‘Delay of Petitioner in Acting 
Said to Be Additional Bar 
| As Well as Prior Rulings 


By Patent Office 


SoclETE ANONYME DES ANCIENS 
| ETABLISSEMENTS PANHARD & LEVASSOR} 


Vv. 

| GEORGE A. Haws 

| PANHARD OIL CORPORATION, SUBSTITUTED. 

| COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 

|On petition for reopening of cancellation 

| proceedings. 

Application for cancelation Ne. 1569 of 
trade mark issued Feb. 18, 1915, No. 
90329 for lubricating oils and greases. 

Mock & BiuM for Societe Anonyme des 
Anciens Etablissements PANHARD & 
LEVASSOR; JULIAN S. Wooster for 
George A. Haws, etcs 

- 
Commissioner's Opinion 
July 25, 1930. 

KINNAN, First Assistant Commis- 
sioner.—Panhard Oil Corporation has 
presented a petition that the cancella- 
tion proceedings terminated by the de- 
cision of the Court of Customs and Pat- 
ent Appeals, Apr. 10, 1930, be reopened. 
Since the final judgment in the cancel- 
lation proceedings is that the matter was 
res adjudicata by reason of the final 
judgment in opposition No. 4617, be- 
tween the same parties and involving 
the same trade marks, the petition to 
reopen the cancellation is in effect a 
petition to reopen the opposition pro- 
ceedings and try the cause of action 
between these parties over again. 

A petition to reopen the opposition 
proceedings was denied under date of 
May 1, 1950. There is substantially 
nothing presented in support of the in- 
stant petition to reopen the cancella- 
tion that was not presented in support 
of the petition to reopen the opposition 
proceedings. e 

Record Is Reviewed 

The history of these two contested 
proceedings and the ground upon which 
petitioner bases its request for reopen- 
ing have been set forth at length in the 
petitions which have been presented by 
respondent. There is no necessity for 
nor advantage in setting forth these 
matters in detail here. It will be suffi- 
cient to note that in the opposition pro- 
ceedings testimony in the nature of in- 
terrogatories was submitted on behalf 
of the opposer and in the answer filed 
by the present petitioner the record of 
the proceedings in the New York Su- 
preme Court was recited. 

While the respondent here, applicant 
in the opposition proceedings, did not 
take testimony vet the Examiner of In- 
terferences had before him substantially | 
all that is presented in support of the 
present petition and a judgment 
taining the opposition was rendered and 
became final. It is not clear that the 
alleged poor advice given applicant in 
the opposition proceedings by its coun- 
sel resulted in the judgment that was | 
there entered or that such judgment 
would have been any different if a copy 
of the decree of the New York Supreme 
Court had been furnished and consid- 
ered by the Examiner of Interferences 
There would have remained the question 
of confusion of origin of goods because 
of the testimony presented on _ behalf 
of the opposer of use of the name “Pan- 
hard” upon automobiles and accessories 
and the probability that the public, see- 
ing the same name upon oils and 
greases, would be led to believe that the 
latter’s goods had their origin with the 
opposer. The testimony there showed 
that other makers of automobiles put 
out oils and greases under the same 
names as those applied to they automo- 
biles and accessories. 

Reopening Not Justified 

There is no showing submitted that 
would at this late date justify the re- 
opening of the opposition. As was stated 
in the decision of Mar. 11, 1929, sus- 
pending action upon the petition to re- 
open the opposition, there is no evi- 
dence whatever, andyvin fact the prob-* 
ability is strongly to the contrary, that 
petitioner bought the assets of its pred- 
ecessor of the same name, the New 
York Corporation, “without notice ac 
tual or constructive of the opposition or 
of the decision therein,” as recited in 
the ins ant petition. The final decision 
in the opposition was rendered Dec. 21, 
1925, the petition for cancellation was 
filed Mar. 30, 1927, and the decision of 
the Examiner of Interferences sustain- 
ing such petition for cancellation on the 
ground of res adjudicata by virtue of 
the decision in the opposition was ren- 
dered Sept. 22, 1927, so that the re- 
spondent in the case at bar was on this 
latter date aware of tiie views of the 
Examiner of Interferences as to the 
effect of the judgment in the opposition. 
It was not until Nov. 16, 1928, that any 
effort was made by the present peti- 
tioner to obtain a reopening of the op- 
position. During this lapse of time the | 
petitioner prosecuted its appeals from 
the decision of the Examiner of Inter- | 
ferences sustaining the petition for can- 
cellation on the ground of res adjudicata 
by reason of the judgment in the op- 
position. 

It is deemed clear the instant peti- | 
tioner delayed unduly in seeking the re- | 
opening of the opposition and, what is | 
in effect the same, the reopening of 
the cancellation proceedings. Aside from | 
this delay, a careful review of the cir- 
cumstances and the histories of the two) 
proceedings is deemed to fully establish 
that neither the cancellation proceed- | 
ings nor the opposition proceedings | 
should be reopened. 

The petition to reopen the cancella- 
tion proceedings is denied. 


sus- 





looseness or wearing. The theory of 
undue speed in approaching the switch 
was not accompanied by any evidence of 
undue speed or any evidence that undue 
speed could have caused this accident. | 
The theory that another car coming} 
from behind might have turned the 
switch electrically was not accompanied | 
by any evidence that there was any 


such car or any such “turning was 
possible under the circumstances of 
this case. So far as any specific cause 


of the accident is concerned, so far as 
any specific act or kind of negligence is 
concerned, there is no evidence which! 
would justify you in finding any specific | 
act or kind of negligence on the part of | 
the defendant or its servants.” | 

As these instructions are clear, pre- 
cise and unequivocal, it must be assumed 
that the jury understood, and acted upon, 
them. Commonwealtly v. Richmond, 207 
Mass. 240, 251. Mikkelson vy. Connolly, 
229 Mass, 260, 361, 362. 

All the exceptions argued have been 
examined; those not argued need not be 
considered. We find no error in the con- 
duct of the trial. 

Exceptions overruled, | 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 





Banks—Officers—Criminal responsibility—Prosecution for 
during insolvency—Evidence as to value of assets 

In a prosecution of a bank officer for permitting the receipt of deposits dur- 
ing insolvency, under a statute of Kansas defining insolvency as the condition 
existing when the actual cash market value of the assets of the bank is insuffi- 
cient to pay its liabilities, the action of the court in limiting evidence as to the 
value of notes held by the bank to the opinion of witnesses who were familiar 
with the makers and the value of commercial paper, and excluding evidence 
as to the makers’ ownership of nonexempt real estate worth more than the 
amount of the notes, was error, since any competent evidence as to the value 
of specific assets was admissible on the question of solvency. ’ 


State of Kansas v. Miller; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 29131, July 5, 1930. 


receiving deposits 


Banks—Officers—Criminal responsibility—Receiving deposits during insolvency 
—lInstructions against acceptance of deposits— 

In the prosecution of a bank officer for permitting the acceptance of deposits 
during insolvency, with knowledge of insolvency, it was error to exclude evi- 
dence that he objected to the bank receiving deposits on the date in question 
and that he had given instructions, which he thought had been obeyed, that 
funds offered for deposits should not be accepted as such but should be kept 
as special funds separate from deposits. 

State of Kansas v. Miller; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 29131, July 5, 1930. 


Constitutional law—Division of government—Legislative, administrative and 
judicial functions—Municipal boundaries— 

Defining and limiting municipal boundaries are primarily legislative or 
administrative functions, but the legality of such boundaries as affecting prop- 
erty rights is a matter of judicial cognizance. 

Davis, Atty. General ct al., State, ex rel. v. City of Homestead; Fla. Sup. Ct. 





Constitutional law—Due process of law—Special privileges or immunities—Ad- 
ministration of justice without delay—Striking of proceedings for refusal to 
answer questions or produce books, etc.— 


A Kansas statute, authorizing the trial court to strike the pleadings of a 
litigant from the files and to render judgment against him upon his refusal to 
answer questions or to produce books, papers and documents pertinent to the 
issues of fact, does not violate provisions of the State Constitution prohibit- 
ing the granting of special privileges or immunities and providing for the ad- 
ministration of justice without delay, or the due process clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment of the Federal Constitution. 

Edmonds v. Federal Securities Co. et al.; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 28988, July 

1930. 


5, 


Discovery—Striking answer—Allegations of petition to be taken as true— 
Where an answer is striken from the files on the defendant’s refusal to 

answer questions or produce books, papers, or documents, under a statute of 

Kansas, the material allegations of the petition are to be taken as true by the 

court, on rendering judgment. 

Edmonds v. Federal Securities Co. et al.; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 
1930. 


28988, July 
5, 





Municipal corporations—Boundaries—Extension by local action—Operation of 
statute— 


A Florida statute providing for the extension of city boundaries does not 
apply to boundaries that have been specifically defined by statute. 
Davis, Atty. General et al., State, cx rel. v. City of Homestead; Fla. Sup. Ct. 


Municipal corporations—Charters—Act making general laws applicable to char- 
tered municipalities— 

A grant by a special or local law to a chartered municipality of all powers 
conferred upon municipalities by the general law of the State includes only 
those laws that are not inconsistent with the special charter act. 

Davis, Atty. General et al., State, ex rel. v. City of Homestead; Fla. Sup. Ct. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 





Subscribers desiring to obtain photostatie copies of opinions which are not 
published in full text in subsequent issues should write to the Inquiry Division, 
The United States Daily. 
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Constitutional law—Due process of law—Taking property without compensation 
—lImpairment of contract obligations—Retroactive legislation—Act subjecting 
private motor carrier to jurisdiction of Public Service Commission— 


The Georgia motor-carrier act of 1929 subjecting motor carriers to the juris- 
diction and regulatory powers of the Public Service Commission of such State 
and prohibiting their operation without certificates of public necessity and con- 
venience, construed to apply to a private carrier transporting goods for five 
corporations under contracts, does not deprive such carrier of its property 
without due process of law in, violation of the State and Federal Constitutions, 
or take its property without adequate compensation, or violate constitutional 
provisions prohibiting the enactment of retroactive laws and loss impairing the 
obligations of contracts, since tne business of such carrier is affected with a 
public interest warranting its regulation by the Public Service Commission, 
although it has not dedicated its property to the public use as a common c¢ar- 
rier.—Georgia Public Service Commisson et al. v. Saye & Davis Transfer Co. 
(Ga. Sup. Ct.)—V U.S. Daily, 1768, Aug. 5, 1980. 

Filling stations—Regulations and control—Permits—Duty of State fire marshal 
in passing on application for permit—Considerations of public welfare and 
convenience— 


On an application for a permit to erect gasoline tanks and to store and sell 
gasoline outside of the metropolitan fire district created by a Massachusetts 
statute, the State fire marshal cannot consider public welfare and convenience, 
but is limited to the determination of whether a fire hazard will be created.— 
Rawding et al. v. State Fire Marshal et al. (Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct.)—V U. S. 
Daily, 1769, Aug. 5, 1930. 

Covenants—Covenants as to use of real property—Building restrictions—En- 
forcement against subsequent grantee—Restrictions in part of general plan ap- 
plicable to entire tract— 


Where a tract of land was divided into 23 lots and only 12 of the lots were 
sold subject to a restrictién prohibiting the construction of more than one 
residence on a lot, and where the restriction had been disregarded in con- 
structing buildings on more than one-fourth of the lots which had been im- 
proved, the restriction should not be enforced as against a subsequent grantee 
whose deed did not contain the restrictive clause, since the restriction was not 
a part of a general plan applicable to the entire tract.—Tindolph et al. v. 
Schoenfeld Bros., Inc. (Wash. Sup. Ct.)-—U. S. Daily, 1768, Aug. 5, 1930. 
Highways—Regulation and control—Use for private gain— 

The State has a proprietary right in and to its highways and therefore has 
the power to prohibit or regulate and control the use of its highways for pur- 
poses of private gain.—Georgia Public Service Commission et al. v. Saye & 
Davis Transfer Co. (Ga. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 1768, Aug. 5, 1930. 
Insurance—Automobile liability insurance—Operation of policy—Automobiles 
used by insured’s employes—Coverage of described car owned by employe’s 
wife— 

Where an automobile liability policy issued to a corporation which furnished 
its salesmen with automobiles described as one of the cars covered by the 
policy an automobile owned by he wife of one of the. salesmen and used at 
times by the husband during his work when another car is not available, the 
policy covered such automobile only when it was being used in the business 
of the corporation and did not protect a third person who had borrowed the 
car from the wife for private purposes.—Wigington v. The Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee Corp. Ltd. (Neb. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 1769, Aug. 5, 1930. 
Motor carriers—Private carriers—Business affected with public interest— 

A motor carrier’s business is affected with a public interest, although the 
carrier has not dedicated its property to the public use as a common carrier.— 
Georgia Public Service Commission et al. v. Saye & Davis Transfer Co. (Ga. 
Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 1768, Aug. 5, 1930. 

Motor carriers—Regulation—Private carriers—Jurisdiction of Public Service 
Commission— 

The Georgia motor-carrier act of 1929 subjecting motor carriers to the 
jurisdiction and regulatory power of the Public Service Commission of such 
State and prohibiting the operation of vehicles by motor carriers without cer- 
tificates of public necessity and convenience to be granted by such commission 
undér conditions prescribed in the act is applicable to a carrier transporting 
goods under contracts for five corporations, even-if such a carrier is a private 
and not a common carrier.—Georgia Public Service Commission et al. v. Saye 
& Davis Transfer Co. (Ga. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 1768, Aug. 5, 1930. 








Street railways—Operation—Injuries to passengers—Derailment—Presumption 
of negligence—Res ipsa loquitur— 


The doctrine of res ipsa. loquitur was applicable to the derailment of a» 


trailer car of an elevated railway, in an action against the railway company 
by passengers injured in the derailment, the derailment itself being evidence 
of negligence—Gilchrist et al. v. Boston Elevated Ry. Co. (Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct.) 
—V U. S. Daily, 1769, Aug. 5, 1930. 


Trade Marks 


Trade marks—Reopening— 


Cancellation terminated by decision of Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 
on ground of res adjudicata by reason of final judgment in prior opposition 
is not opened for rehearing by Patent Office on grounds already considered 
and found insufficient to reopen the opposition, especially when there was 
delay in asking reopening from Sept. 22, 1927, to Nov. 16, 1928.—Societe An- 
onyme Des Anciens Etablissements Panhard & Levassor v. Panhard Oil Corp. 
(Com’r. Pats.) —V U. S. Daily, 1769, Aug. 5, 1930. 
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Insurance Company Said Not 

To Be Liable for Damages 
When Automobile Was 
Not Used by Assured 





State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln. 
CHARLES E. WIGINGTON 


Vv. 
THE OcEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE 

___ CORPORATION, LTD. 

NEBRASKA SUPREME CourRT. 

| : No. 27204. 
| SIDNEY W. SMITH and LoureR & SHEE- 
HAN for appellant; KENNEDY, HoL- 
LAND, De Lacy & MCLAUGHLIN for 
| appellee. 
| Opinion of the Court 

July 11, 1930 
_THOMPSON, J.—in the trial court 
| Wigington, appellant herein, sought re- 
covery against appellee, the Ocean Acci- 
dent & Guarantee Corporation, Limited, 
hereinafter called Insurance Company, 
on a judgment obtained against one 
Crawford, basing such claimed right of 
recovery against the Insurance Company 
on the provisions of a certain automobile 
liability policy of insurance issued by it 
to the Omaha Paint and Glass Company, 
a corporation doing business in the City 
of Omaha, hereinafter designated Paint 
Company. Judgment having been en- 
tered in favor of the Insurance Company, 
Wigington appeals. 

In addition to the above, it may be 
| Stated that at the times here involwed 
Charles S. McGill was the vice president 
and city salesman of the Paint Com- 
pany; that *his wife was the owner of a 
Buick automobile, the license for which 
Was issued in her name, and the engine 
number thereof was 1034193; that Mc- 
| Gill in the course of his employment at 
times used this automobile, which latter 
when not so in use was kept at the home 
of the McGills, and was used by them 
as a family car; that prior to the date 
of the accident, which formed the basis 
of the action in which the judgment was 
rendered against Crawford, the Paint 
Company, through one of its agents, ap- 
plied to the Insurance Company for an 
automobile liability policy of insurance 
to cover numerous automobiles, includ- 
ing the above Buick, giving complete de- 
scription of the cars, together with their 
| respective engine numbers, for which 
coverage was sought, which description 
|and numbers were to be, and were, spe- 
cifically designated in the policy issued. 

Liabiiity Limited 

However, it may be said that there is 
nothing in the policy which in any man- 
ner indicates that anyone other than the 
Paint Company owned or claimed to 
own any of the automobiles so insured. 

Further, the Insurance Company did not 
learn of the McGill ownership of this 
Buick automobile until after the acci- 
dent happened. Then, the policy con- 
tains the positive statement that the 
automobiles insured were owned by the 
Paint Company. As we view this insur- 
ance contract, at best, the insurance cov- 
erage thereunder is limited to the prop- 
erty of tle Paint Company, save and ex- 
cept the Buicl: automobile here in ques- 
tion, and to it only during the time it 
is in the company’s use. 

After the issuance of the policy, the 
aforementioned Crawford, in no manner 
connected with the McGill household or 
with the Paint CompAny, went to Mrs. 
McGill and asked her ff he could have 
her automobile to take his mother to a 
banquet, a picture show, and then to her 
home. Mrs. McGill answering that he 
could, he took the car (without having 
obtained permission of the assured), and 
while on this mission he met with the 
accident in question, in which the above 
mentioned Wigington was seriously in- 
jured. 

Afterwards Crawford was sued by 
Wigington, who recovered judgment 
against him for the sum of $8,000. It 
might be well to state that in such ac- 
| tion, so far as the record discloses, the 
| insurance policy was not mentioned in 
the pleadings or at the trial. Thereafter 
Wigington caused execution to be issued, 
which, after diligent investigation, was, 
|by the officer entrusted therewith re- 
|; turned “no property found,” and Wig- 
|ington procured garnishee summons to 
issue against the Insurance Company, 
which latter proceeding forms the grava- 
men of the instant action. 

Recovery Denied * 

| It is urgea by appellant, in substance, 
| that under the terms of the policy Craw- 
ford was the “assured” or an “additional 
assured,” and in either case appellant, 
, by virtue of his judgment against Craw- 
|ford, is entitled to recover thereon of 
the Insurance Company. 

As to this contention: Considering the 
record in its entirety, we are impelled to 
conclude that Crawford, under the terms 
of the policy, was not the “assured,” and 
neither was he an “additional assured,” 
and, therefore, appellant is not entitled 
to such recovery. 
| It is further contended, however, that 
the Insurance Company, by reason of 
| the position that it took in the trial of 
| the case of Wigingtofi v. Crawford, is 
|estopped from asserting or attempting 
to prove that Crawford was not an “as- 
|sured.” With reference to this: The 
| record discloses in such original action 
that the Insurance Company was not 
| made a party, the sole and only parties 
to that action being Wigington, plaintiff, 
and Crawford and Charles S. McGill, de- 
| fendants; that separate answers were 
| filed for each of such defendants, and 
that at the close of the plaintiff’s evi- 
|dence the court directed a verdict in 
| favor of McGill, and the case proceeded 
to trial to a jury as to Crawford, and 
verdict was returned in favor of Wig- 
ington for the sum of $8,000, on which 
| judgment was rendered against Craw- 
| ford. 

It also appears that the Insurance 
| Company did hire and pay the attorney 
|who defended Crawford, as well as the 
| attorney who represented McGill. Fur- 
|ther, it appears that at the trial of the 
instant case there was introduced in evi- 
| dence a stipulation signed by Crawford, 
which contained certain provisos reflect- 
ing the situation of the parties to that 
}action, and also the Insurance Com- 
pany’s relation thereto. 

Defense Styled Gratuity 

Such stipulation contains the following 
| agreement: 
| “Now, therefore, the undersigned, 
Ralph Crawford, agrees with the sai 
|Insurance Company that it may be 
authorized to employ attorneys to de- 
fend him and to file pleadings on his be- 
half, it being understood that the said 
Ralph Crawford has no insurance and 








| [Continued on Page 8, Column 4$.] 
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Aereement for Segregation of Sale 


Proceeds Held Not to Be Bar to Tax 


Fact That Transaction Would Have Been Ex-' 
empt Had It Taken Another Form Is 
Said Not to Be Material 





The profit on the sale of one-half of 
the shares of stock of an amusement 
company was taxable income, the Board 
of Tax Appeals held in this case. The 
fact that the same result might have 
been reached by a nontaxable trans- 
action taking a different form was im- 
material, the Board ruled. 

Taxpayers agred orally to keep the | 
proceeds of the sale in a separate ace | 
count to be used in financing the con-} 
struction of a new theater by the amuse- | 
ment company. The contention that this 
agreement restricted the use of the pro-| 
ceeds and that hence the transaction was 
not taxable could not be sustained, the! 
opinion held. 





J. C. CLEMMONS ET AL. 
¥. 


COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Board of Tax Appeals, Nos. 36877, 36878, 
36879, 36880. | 
NicHoLAS CALLAN for the taxpayer; J.| 

ARTHUR ADAMS for the Commissioner. | 
The opinion of the Board, delivered July | 

28, follows in full text: 

Love: Petitioners contend that the dis- 
position by them in 1925 of one-half of | 
the capital stock of the Jefferson Amuse- | 
ment Company, as set out in our findings, 
was not a taxable transaction for the 
reason that, under the oral agreement | 
they had with the Saenger Amusement 
Company, Inc., they did not have the un- 
restricted use of the consideration re- 
ceived for such stock since they were) 
obligated to keep such funds in a _sepa- | 
rate account and pay into the Jefferson 
Amusement Company such sums as 
might be required as the builcing pro- 
gram _ progressed. As an alternative) 
they contend that the full cenit of | 

nses 
nent 


the liabilities ($11,846.97) and ex} 
($499.82) of the Jefferson Amus¢ 
Company, which petitioners paid in ac- 


written agreement executed Feb. 28,) 
1925, should be deducted from the total | 
consideration received, instead of only | 
one-half thereof as was done by the re- | 


spondent. 


Oral Restrictions | 


No Bar to Tax 


We are of the opinion that respond- 
ent’s determination should be sustained 
on both points. Section 215 of the reve- 
nue act of 1926 provides in part that the | 
term “gross income” includes “gains, | 
profits, and income derived from = 
sales, or dealings in property, whether 
real or personal, growing out of the) 
ownership or use or interest in such | 
property . or gains or profits and | 
income derived from any source what- 
ever * * *.” The agreements which we 
have set out in our findings clearly indi- 
cate that Gordon and Clemmons sold 
one-half of their stock in the Jefferson 
Amusement Company for a certain stated | 
consideration which was greater than the 
cost of the stock sold. The stock was 
originally acquired by petitioners in 
1923. 

The excess of the consideration re- | 
ceived over the cost is gain and should ; 
be included in gross income under the 
statute. The oral agreement relied upon | 
by petitioners did not place such restric- | 
tions upon the use of the quid pro quo 
received as would prevent such considera- | 
tien from becoming the absolute property 
of petitioners. 

As shown under the heading of “Dis- 
bursements” in our findings, by far the} 
greater portion ($69,966.67) of the pay- 
ments received from the Saenger Amuse-, 
ment Company, Inc., were invested by 
Gordon and Clemmons in stock of the) 
Home Building & Loan Company. They 
Joaned Sam Pertitta $3,500, Clemmons 
$300, and withdrew $10,464.70 for their | 
own personal use. The fact that peti- 
tioners simultaneously agreed to invest 
additional funds in the Jefferson Amuse- 
ment Company is not material from ‘the 
standpoint of determining whether peti- 
tioners made a profit or sustained a loss 
from the previous sale. Such invest- | 
ments constitute new transactions and/| 
form the basis for a subsequent deter-| 
mination of either gain or loss upon the 
subsequent sale or disposition of the 
new property acquired. 


Exemptions Under Another 


Form of Deal Immaterial 


Petitioners point out in their brief | 
that instead of Gordon and Clemmons 
selling half of their stock to the Saen- 
ger Amusement Company, Inc., it would 
have been possible for the Jefferson 
Amusement Company to have had its 
authorized capital stock increased to 
$100,000 par value and to have issued | 
the additional $50,000 par value to the | 
Saenger Amusement Company, Inc., for| 
assets equal in value to those then owned 
by the Jefferson Amusement Company. | 

They argue that had the transaction! 
taken this form, no taxable income couid 
have resulted to them. Petitioners! 
further argue that in substance the re- | 
sult is the same as if the transaction! 
fiad taken that form, and “that in ap- 
plying the provisions of the \Sixteenth| 
Amendment and the income tax laws en- 
acted thereunder, the courts, both in| 
justice to. the Government, as well as 
in justice to the taxpayer, will disregard 
matters of form for the purpose of giv- 
ing effect to matters of substance” citing 
Lynch v. Turrish, 247 U. S. 221; South-| 
ern Pacific Company v. Lowe, 247 U. S.| 





330; Gulf Oil Corporation v. Lewellyn, | 84 


248 U. S. 71; United States v. Phellis. 
257 U. S. 156; and Weiss v. Stern, 265) 
U. S. 254, 

We do not think the principle contended 
by petitioners is applicable to the facts | 
in the instant case. The substance of | 
the transaction before us was a sale 
of stock by petitioners to the Saenger | 
Amusement. Company, Inc., which co-| 
incides with the form the parties em- 
ployed. In Anna M. Harkness, 1 B. T. A. 
127, we said: 

“It seems to us to be fundamentally | 
unsound to determine income tax liability | 
by what might have taken place rather | 
than by what actually occurred. Even 
though the practical effect may be the 
same in either case, the resulting tax 
liability may be quite different.” United | 
States v. Isham, 17 Wall. 496. 


Decrease in Amount 
| 


Of Profit Claimed 


: To the same effett see R. V. Board, 14) 
B. T. A. 374, 390; William H. Mullins, | 
14 B. T. A. 426, 433; Hans Pederson, 14 | 
B. T. A. 1089, 1115; and Margaret B.| 
Sparrow et al., 18 B. T. A. 1, 13. Pe-| 
titioners’ contentions on this point are 
denied. 

In connection with petitioners’ alter- 


| 





~ 
4 

) 

J 


‘ 
, 


1. 
| 846.97; 
| ment Co. to Mar. 


|putations is $6,173.40, or one-half the 


| bilities and expenses of the business up 
|to Mar. 1, 1925, so that the net assets of 
the business on that date would have a 
cordance with the last paragraph of the | value of $175,000. 


|of the net assets, 


native they contend that if a profit is to 
be determined upon the disposition by 
them of one-half the stock of the Jef- 
ferson Amusement Company, such profit 


should be the amount of $70,082.46, in- | 
stead of $76,255.86, as determined by the | 
our | 


respondent. We have included in 
findings the details showing how the re- 
spondent arrived at the amount of $76,- 
255.86. Petitioners arrive at the amount 
contended for by them as follows: 

Selling price (same as respondent), $87,- 
500; income Jefferson Amusement Co. 
(same as respondent), $1,786.02; total 
(same as respondent), $89,286.02. 

Deduct: One-half cost of 500 shares in 
1923 (same as respondent), $6,856.77; lia- 
bilities of Jefferson Amusement Co. to Mar. 
1925 paid by Gordon & Clemmons, $11,- 
expenses of Jefferson Amuse- 
i 
& Clemmons, $499.82; total, $19,203.56. 

Profit as contended for by petitioners, 
$70,082.46. 


The difference between the two com- 


amount of the liabilities and expenses 
of the Jefferson Amusement Company to | 


| Mar. 1, 1925, which were paid by Gor-! 


don & Clemmons in fulfillment of the 
last paragraph of the written agreement | 
Gated Feb. 28, 1925. 


Judgment Entered 


For Respondent 


Respondent contends that the amounts 
paid thereunder are part of the cost of | 
the full 500 shares of the Jefferson! 
Amusement Company. Petitioners con-| 
tend that the amounts so paid are part of | 
the cost of only the 250 shares sold. We 
agreed with the respondent. The price 
of $87,500 was arrived at on the condi- | 
tion that petitioners would pay the lia- | 


| 
| 
If the amounts totaling ‘$12,346.79 had | 
not been paid by petitioners the net 
assets would have been reduced to the) 
amount of $162,653.21. Since the Saenger 
Amusement Company, Inc., based their | 
purchase price upon one-half the value 
it is clear that i 
the’ liabilities and expenses in question | 
had not been paid the Saenger Com- | 
pany would have only paid $81,326.60) 
for the 250 shares of Jefferson Amuse- | 
ment Company stock. 


The result of petitioners’ agreement | 


1925 paid by Gordon | 
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SYLLABI are printed so that they 
contract— 
pany, the agreement providing that 


to furnish a certain sum to finance t 
pany; held that the profit on the sa 


gram; the fact that the transaction 





Internal Revenue. 





Promulgated Aug. 4 
Bates-Bowman Corporation, Docket No. 
113867. 

Taxpayer held entitled to special 
assessment of excess profits tax. 
Leasehold had an “actual cash value” 
even though it could be cancelled on 
60 days’ notice, since lease was be- 
tween the corporation and its sole 





| 4. 


t|Taxes From Nonresident 


stockholder and the rent reserved in 
the lease was much less than would 
normally have been paid. The lease 
was the principal if not the only 
factor that produced the income upon | 
which the tax was levied. 
Cortez Oil Company, Docket No. 

(1) Where a corporation organized 
under the laws of Oklahoma owned 
a majority of the stock of another 
corporation, also organized under the 
laws of Oklahoma and actually voted 
through its own officer such stock 
at stockholders’ meetings, held, that 
the minority stockholders did not 
own or control substantially all the 
stock of the second corporation by | 
reason of the provisions of section | 
49 of article 9 of the Constitution of 
Oklahoma. 

O’Day, Docket No. 24581. 

Certain stock acquired by the pe- 
titioner in the sale of his farm did 
not have a readily realizable market 
value at the time it was received. 

The sum of a bonus charged by a 
financial institution for making a | 
loan to petitioner and included in | 


990499 | 


RAID 





Estates Decrease in Maine 
State of Maine: | 


Augusta, Aug. 4. 
The inheritance tax statute providing} 


is therefore that by investing $12,346.79 | reciprocity with other States having sim- 
more in the Jefferson Amusement Com-/ilar laws resulted in a large decrease in 


pany they were only able to 


obtain | the amount of tax derived from nonresi- 


$6,173.40 more for the 250 shares sold dent estates during the fiscal year end- 


than if they 
ment. The conclusion which follows is 
that $6,173.39 of the $12,346.79 invested 
represents a part of the cost of the 250) 
shares retained. 

Judgment will be entered for the re-| 
spondent. 3 





Faculty Homes Tax-exempt 
When Owned by College 
State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Aug. 4. 
Residences occupied by members of a 


college faculty are exempt from taxa- 
tion when owned by the college and lo- 
cated upon the campus, the Attorney 
General, James M. Ogden, has advised 


|the Chairman of the State Board of Tax 


Commissioners. Each residence has an 
office that is used to conduct a part of 
the business of the college, the opinion 
explained. 


~. 








Drivers’ and Car Licenses | 


Increase in New Jersey 


State of New Jersey: | 
Trenton, Aug. 4. 


Statistics for the first.six months of 
the year show a substantial increase in 


the number of licensed drivers and pas-| George H. Carswell. 


senger vehicles in the State, as compared 


with the same period in 1929, according ti 
to the Commissioner of Motor Vehicles,| ;equired or 


Harold G. Hoffman. Commercial regis- 
trations show a decrease of two-tenths of 


| 1 per cent, it was stated. 


Total registration fees, fines, et¢., for 
the first six months of 1930 amounted to 
$14,190,798. The corresponding figure 
for 1929 was $13,474,388, according to 
statistics released by the Motor Vehicle 
Department. 


' 
Acquiescence Announced 
In Decisions on Tax Cases 


The Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, Robert H. Lucas, announces acqui- 
escence in decisions of the Board of Tax 
Appeals, the titles, docket numbers and 
citations of which follow: 


Axelrod, Herman, 22505, 18-927. 
Biscayne Trust Co., executor, 13686 and 
16885, 18-1015. 


Black River Sand Corporation, 19933, 18- 
490. 

Board, R. V., 18534, 18-650. 

Calloway, Fuller E., estate of, 82146, 18- 
1059. 

Calloway et al., Ida C., executors, 32146, 
18-1059, 





First National Bank of Omaha, 30033, 17- 
1358. 
Frishkorn Real Estate Co., 14270, 15-463. 
Gary, Ethel, 34371, 18-1204. 
Gary, W. W., 34370, 18-1204, 
Oconto Falls Motor Car Co., 12471, 18- 
0. 
O’Neal, Benjamin Paschal, 22421, 18-1036. 
Parker, Edward L., 41878, 19-171. 
Steverson, J. N., 11179, 18-1099, 
Stewart, Mellie Esperson, 27894, 18-1010. 
Thompson, Alfred C., 80690, 18-843. 
Thompson, Sudie F., 30691, 18-843. 
Ullendorff, Phillip, estate of, 13686 and 
885, 18-1015. 
Vaughan, J. W., 21782, 19-478. 
Western Elaterite Roofing Co., 33931, 19- 
467. 
The Commissioner does not acquiesce 
in the following decisions of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals: 


*Bellwill Cotton Mills, 9561, 14-912. 
nen River Sand Corporation, 19933, 18- 
490. 

DuPont, Pierre S., 26996, 18-1028. 

Jacob Bros. Co., 18832, 19-315. 
James & Holmstrom Piano 
19-322. 

itLibby, Margaretta A., estate of, 28979, 
18-221, 

Robenson, Emma H., 26268, 18-323. 

Robeson, George W., 26267, 18-323. 

Robeson, Irving So., 22126, 18-323. 

Robeson, Robert H., 26269, 18-323. 

Rothschild Colortype Co., 12663, 14-718. 

Sanderson, Benjamin B., executor, 
18-221, 


16 


Co., 18833, 


*“Nonacquiescenee in that part of decision 
allowing special assessment. 

tNonacquiescence relates to issue of de- 
cision. 

tEstate tax decision. 


| 


| bile owner, but will also save the State | 
|the necessity of using more than 100} 


had not made the invest-}ing June 30, 1930, according to Assis- 


tant Attorney General, Philip D, Stubbs, 
who is in charge of inheritance tax col- 
lections. 

The total tax for the period July 1, | 
1929 to June 30, 1930, was made up as 
follows: Resident inheritance tax, $632,- 
070; nonresident inheritance tax, $88,- 
471; estate tax, $292,649; total, $1,013,- 
190. The corresponding figures for the 
preceding year were as follows: resident 
inheritance tax, $546,979; nonresident in- | 
heritance tax, $205,032 estate tax, $172, 
915; tota! $924,926. 


| 


| 
| 


Georgia Alters Plan 
In Taxing Automobile 


Secretary of State Agranges for 
Payments by Mail 


State of Georgia: | 


Atlanta, Aug. 4. 

A change in the system of register-| 
ing automobiles in Georgia will be 
inaugurated about Sept. 1, so that it 
may become operative before the 1931} 
license tags are placed on sale, accord-| 
ing to the Secretary of State and ex, 
officio Motor Vehicle Commissioner, | 


Under the new system of registra-| 
on, automobile owners will not be 
expected to appear at the} 
State capital in person to secure their 
license tags, the Commissioner ex- 
plained. Application blanks containing 
the motor number, serial number and} 
all other necessary details for automo- 
bile registration will be mailed to every 
person in whose name a motor vehicle 
is registered at present. The owner 
will sign the application and return it 
to the Motor Vehicle Commissioner with 
the money order or certified check for 
the amount @f the license tax paid the 
previous year and indicated on the ap- 
plication. In case of transfers, the new) 
car will be described in the application 
blank. 
Public and State Benefit 

“We expect the new system will not| 
only prove convenient for the automo- 


extra employes during the 
son,” Mr. Carswell said. 

“The recording and addressing is to| 
be done by stamping machines which} 
will replace about 50 employes ordi-| 
narily used in the recording operation, 
and a like number of checkers. 

“The new machines cost about $15,- 
000, but this will be offset by the elim- 
ination of extra clerical expense in the 
course of two years. We hope to effect 
further savings by the use of smaller 
license tags. With the installation of} 
the new system of registration, Georgia 
will use the same method employed in| 


rush _sea-| 








| 


other States.” 


Personal Tax Items 
Lower in Nebraska 








Prices Is Found in Returns 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Aug. 4. 
There has been a shrinkage in value 





the State Board of Equalization and As-| 
sessment announced at the close of its} 
work July 31. | 

The values of wheat, corn, oats, farm 


Index and Digest 


Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


Gain or loss—Sales—Use of proceeds from sale of 


The taxpayers sold one-half the shares of stock of 


taken another form was immaterial.—Clemmons vy. Commissioner. 
A.)—V U. S. Daily, 1770, Aug. 5, 1930. 





| to him. 





can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


stock restricted by 


an amusement com- 
obligated themselves 
theater by the com- 
was taxable income 


the stockholders 
he erection of a 
le of the shares 


notwithstandikg an oral agreement by the taxpayers to hold the proceeds 
of the sale in a separate account to be used in the theater financing pro- 


would not have been taxable had it 
(B. :T. 





No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


the notes given to evidence the loan, 
is not deductible from gross income 
since petitioner was on the cash basis 
of accounting and no part of the 
bonus appears to have been paid in 
the taxable year. 
Ben Greenbaum, Docket No. 28888. 
Upon the evidence, held, that the 
petitioner is entitled to deduct cer- 
tain losses sustained on investments 
made in the oil business and also to 
deduct losses sustained by reason of 
his payment of certain notes which 
he had endorsed. 


H. S. Crocker Co., Ine., Docket Nos 
29169, 29170, 40468 and 40686. H. S. 


Crocker Co., Inc., Successor to Cun- 


| 


List supplied daily by the Library 
eign languages, offical documents 
Library of Congress card n 


AvuTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONL 


y Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PusiisHep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 





New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
and children’s books are excluded. 
umber is at end of last line. 





Geisert, Henry A. The criminal, a study. 


466 p. St. Louis, Mo., B. Herder book 
co., 1930. 30-14893 

| Grimm, George. Buddhist wisdom; the 
mystery of the self, by... translated 
by Carroll Aikins. 89 p. Santa Bar- | 
bara, Calif., The Buddhist press, - 1930. | 
30-15131 | 


Hall, Alonwo C. Outlines of English lit- 
erature, by ... and Leonard B, Hurley. 
292 p. Boston, D. C. Heath and co., 1930. 

30-15138 


Hamilton, William Fownes. The auto-igni- 


tion of fuels. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—New 
York university, 1929.) 17 p. Easton, 
Pa., 1929. 30-14851 | 


| Hoskier, Herman Charles. What is Nirvana? 


| 12 p. Portland, Me., The Mosher press, 
| 1929. 30-15133 
uidekoper, Frederic Louis. The genealogy | 


|H 


since A. D. 1403. 
respect to the American branch, and the 


descent from that branch of Stuart Elliott | 


Huidekoper . . . and Frederic Fitz-James 
Christie Huidekoper. 343 p. Gstaad, Can- 
| ton of Bern, Switzerland, 1930. 
| Jacob, Anna Gertrude.  Girl’s 
book, by ... pen sketches by Alvin Pol- 
land. 131 p., illus. Boston, The Chris- | 
topher publishing house, 1930. 30-15122 | 
King, Clyde Lyndon. 


Our community life, 
with Ohio supplement, by ... J. Lynn 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| Barnard ... and L. W. Reese. 472 p.,| 
| illus. Phil., The John C. Winston co.,| 
| 1930. 30-14897 | 
|Lee, John, ed. Pitman’s dictionary of in-| 
| 
| 


dustrial administration; a comprehensive | 
encyclopaedia of the organization, admin- | 
istration, and management of modern in- | 
dustry. Edited by ... with special con- | 
tributions by over one hundred eminent | 
| authorities. 2 v., illus. N. Y., Sir I. Pit- 

man & sons, 1928-29. 30-14900 | 


| 


! 
| 


ningham, Curtiss & Welsh Company, | Liotta, Matthew A. Birth control and Are | 


Docket No. 36507. | 
Basis for cepreciation of assets 
acquired by the petitioner in March, | 

1919, from a predecessor company 
of the same name held to be the 
price agreed upon for purposes of 
sale, and not the fair market value 
as established by an appraisal. H. 

S. Crocker Co., Inc., 15 B. T. A. 175 | 
followed. 

Plumber’s SupplysCompany, Docket No. 
33673. 

The net losses of a Missouri cor- 
poration sustained in 1921 and 1922 
may not be applied to reduce the tax 
liability of the petitioner, an Okla- 
homa corporation, for the years 1923 
and 1924. 


| 


graph companies, tractors and number | 
of ‘cattle show substantial increases,” the | 
announcement stated. “Last year, after | 
intense study, the Board -found that 
among other items, electric light and | 
power companies should be increased 10 
per cent and telephone companies 20 per 
cent and this year those properties show 
increases of 15 per cent and 16 per cent, | 
respectively. The total assessment of 
personal property including the above- 
named items, is about $12,000,000 less 
than last year.” 

No change is contemplated in the as- 
sessment of personal property returned, 
the Boara’s announcement revealed. 

City real estate and improvements 
thereon showed a reduction of about. $6,- 
000,000, and the assessment as returned | 
by the assessors was approved by the. 
Board. 

Farm lands and improvements as re- 
turned by the several counties showed a 
decrease of approximately $45,000.000 as 
compared to the assessment in 1929, the 
Board stated, explaining that hearings | 
had been held in regard to the valuation | 


|of such property, and a number of | 


changes made to equalize the assessment 
in several counties. In making these 
changes a further reduction of $3,593,191 
resulted, it was explained. 


Policy Held Not to Cover 
Accident to Car Borrower 


a | 


y 


[Continued from Page 7 


} 
| that by the fact of the said company 


employing counsel to defend him, no in- 
ference as to any additional liability is! 
to be had, and it being understood that 
in the event judgment is obtained against 
the said Ralph Crawford, the said Ocean | 
Accident & Guarantee Corporation, Lim- 
ited, shall not be obligated to pay any 
part thereof, and shall not be obligated | 
to appeal said judgment, it being under- | 
stood that this defense offered by the | 
said Insurance Company is a gratuity | 
because of the fact that they are also 
defending the said Charles S. McGill.” 

By these disclosures it is apparent that | 
all but Wigington had notice of the fact | 
that the Insurance Company was fur- 
nishing the attorney for Crawford, and 
the manner thereof as indicated by the 
last above quotation. 

Under the terms of the policy it was 
made the duty of the Insurance Company | 
to appear and defend McGill in the case 
of Wigington vy. Crawford, to the extent 
of his interest under the policy, even if 
such interest is limited as hereinbefore 
suggested and this notwithstanding such | 
case should be found to be groundless as | 


As to the Insurance Comnany’s inter- | 
ference by way of furnishing an attor- | 
ney in behalf of Crawford, he not hav- | 
ing been an “assured,” such interference | 
could not give rise to an estoppel as | 
herein contended. 

All claimed errors presented have had | 
our consideration. 

The judgment of the trial 
affirmed. 


court 
Court Ruling Is Given 
On Building Restrictions 


[Continued from Page 6.} 
2, section 1159, the rule is stated to be: 
“In considering applications for re- 


trial conference board, 1930. 30-14895 | 
|Saliers, Earl Adolphus. ... Principles of 
accounting, by foreword and ad- 


is: 


| 
30-14892 | 
Loeber, Charles. Jennings family, Gar- | 
rard County, Kentucky. Address deliv- | 
ered by... at a meeting held in Gar- 
rard County court house, Lancaster, Ken- 
tucky, Monday, December 23rd, 1929. 12 
p. Lancaster, Ky., Printed by Central 
Record. 1929. 30-9193 | 
McGranahan, Ralph W. At work in the! 
homeland; home mission study, by .. «| 
166 p. Pittsburgh, The Board of Ameri- 
can missions of the United Presbyterian 
church of North America, 1930. 30-15130 
Manekji Nasarvanji Dhala. Our perfect- 
ing world; Zarathushtra’s way of life. | 
366 p. N. Y., Oxford university press, 
1930. 30-15124 
Mary Estelle, Sister. The Marywood read- 
ers... by .. . illustrated by Corrine | 
Pauli Waterall. 1 v., illus. N. Y., The} 
Macmillan co., 1930. 30-15135 
National industrial conference board. The 
cost of living in the United States, 
1914-1929. 190 p. N. Y., National indus- 


legal separations abused? 
1930. 


39 p. 





denda by Frederick W. Woodbridge, 76 
p. Phila., La Fayette institute, 1930. | 
30-15117 | 
Sheldon, Charles Monroe. What did Jesus | 
really teach? 78 p. Topeka, Kans., The! 
Capper publications, 1930. 30-15132 
Shields, Francis Hugh. Commercial 
law, by ... and Michael Carey ... fore- 
word and addenda by Harold G. Calhoun. 
77 p. Phil., La Fayette institute, 1950. 
30-15121 | 
Simmons, Edward Henry Harrimon. Financ- | 
ing American industry, and other ad- 
dresses, 374 p. New York, 1930. 30-15123 | 
Smith, Byron Caldwell. The love-life of | 
- with an introduction by A. I. Tobin. 
182 p. N. Y., Antigone press, 1930. | 
30-15126 | 
The Texas monthly. v. 1. Jan., 1928 1 v., 
illus. Dallas, The Texas monthly, inc., 
1929. 30-9189 
Trotzkey, Elias L. Institutional care and 
placing-out; the place of each in the care 
of dependent children. 120 p. Chicago, | 
Ill, The Marks Nathan Jewish orphan | 


| 


home, 1930. 30-14896 
Turkington, Grace Alice. Lessons in cit- 
izenship and government, by ... Mary A. 


S. Mugan . 
416 p., illus. 


and Myron T. Pritchard. | 
Boston, Ginn and co., 1929. 
30-14898 

West, Broadus Bennett. Genealogy of Isaac 
West, of Greenville County, South Car- 
olina, by... 53 p. Spartanburg? S. C., 


| 


1929? 30-9194 
Westward ho magazine. v. 1. Feb., 1929. 
1 v., illus. Phoenix, Ariz.,.1929. 30-9190 


Withers, Hartley. The meaning of money. | 
305 p. London, J. Murray, 1930. 30-26606 | 
Bell, William Gladstone. Echoes from acl 
lows. 123 p. Pittsburgh, Nicholson | 
press, 1930. 30-15140 | 
Bennett, Florence Mary. Spindrift, by .. a 
(Mrs. Louis Francis Anderson.) 84 p. 
Portland, Me., The Mosher press, 1930. | 
30-15142 

Biel, Gabriel. Treatise on the power and 
utility of moneys, by Master Gabriel Biel 
of Speyer, a very excellent man and pro- 


oa 








'Georgia’s Tax on Realty 


Brokers Upheld on Appeal 


State of Georgia: 
Atlanta Aug.4. 

The law imposing an annual license! 
tax of $25 on real estate brokers is not 
unconstitutional because the tax on 
agents is only $5, the Georgia Supreme} 
Court was held in a case entitled Camp | 
v. State. The plaintiff’s contention that | 
the act is invalid because it penalizes} 
an individual who works for himself can- | 
not be sustained, the court held, saying, | 
“It is not a valid objection to taxation 
of an occupational type that one business | 
is not taxed, or that another business is 
taxed in a different amount.” 

Similar acts have been upheld by the 
highest courts of California, Tennessee, | 
Virginia, New Jersey, Louisiana, Idaho, | 
Michigan, Montana, Oregon, Wisconsin 
and Wyoming, the opinion declared. 


| 
1 A 


| 





‘Limited Number of Items 
Found Best for Groceries 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
he said, that three clerks, or possibly 
four, would be all that were nec /ed in 
;such an establishment. The proprietor, 


| 
| 





lief by injunction against the breach of 


Pennsylvania, the Carolinas and several| restrictive covenants contained in con-| 


veyances of real property, the courts re- 
quire due diligence upon the part of the 
plaintiff ,seeking the relief, and laches 


or acquiescence on his part in the viola- | 
will | 


tion of the restrictive covenant 
ordinarily defeat his application. Indeed, 
equity requires the utmost diligence, in 
this class of cases, upon the part of him 


to defeat the application, since every re- 


laxation which plaintiff permits in allow- | 


ing erections to be made in violation of 


disaffirmance of the obligation.” 
For the reason that practically one- 


strictions, it seems to us that plaintiffs 


his wife, a delivery man, and, if neces- | 
| sary, a general grocery clerk. 

| It is assumed that the proprietor 
| would be his own butcher, his wife at- 
|tending to telephone solicitation and a 
certain part of the order assembly; , 
while the delivery boy, whose store ac- 
tivities would consist of service to cus- 
tomers and order assembly, would spend 
about half of his tfme on the truck. The | 
fourth clerk, if he is found to be nec- 


Effect of Decreased Farm | who invokes its preventive aid, and a|essary, would be a general grocery clerk, 
| slight degree of acquiescence is sufficient | attending to such of the store’s activi- 


ties as the proprietor elects. 
Naturally, an exceedingly able and in- 
dustrious merchant would succeed in se- 


|the covenant amounts, pro tanto, to a|curing greater volume under the same 


conditions than the average grocery 
man. It would perhaps be fairer to say 


of certain items of personal property, | half of these lots were sold free from re-|that the volume in this establishment 


| 


might range from $35,000 to $75,000 a 





have failed to establish any general plan 


erty. For the reason that more than 25 


year. While this. store is located on 


}or scheme applicable to the entire prop- Main Street in Jacksonville, where rent- 


als are perhaps far too high to permit 


machinery, horses, mules, hogs, automo-| per cent of the property thus far im-|any small service grocery to exist, it 
biles, household goods, pianos and stocks | proved has been permitted to disregard|was placed there so \.at its location, 


28979, | of merchandise have declined, the Board | the restrictions, we think that the case| would be central, rather than with the 


| stated, explaining that this was expected| comes squarely within the holding of | idea of considering this an ideal grocery 


on account of the prevailing market 
prices and general conditions in the! 
State. 


“On the other hand, such items as 


this court in Ronberg v. Smith, supra. 
Reversed with instructions to dismiss 


j the action. 


MITCHELL, C J., FULLERTON, MAIN, anc 


electric light and power companies, tele- | HOoLCoMB, JJ., concur, 


location. 

| Many groceries can with some degree 
;employ the major principles underlying 
| the model store, Mr. Messerole declared, 
and in this way increase their profits. 


of the Sorrel family of Dauphine, France, | 
Together with data in| 


found thinker, licentiate in the most sa- 
| ered letters, lecturer ordinarius, with the 
| courage of his convictions, at the famous 
| University of Tubingen, while he was 
in the world. 
by Robert Belle Burke for Josiah Harmar 
Penniman. 39 p Phil., University of 
Pennsylvania press, 1930. 30-15275 
Et cetera; a collection 


| Birrell, Augustine. 
&e. 277 p. 
1930. 

| Blochet, Edgar. 


30-15141 
Musulman painting xiith- 
xviith century, by .. . translated from 
the French by Cicely M. Binyon, with 
an introduction by Sir E. Denison Ross, 
C. I. E.; with 12 plates in colour and 
188 in collotype. 123 p. London, Meth- 
uen & co., 1929. 30-15157 
rooks, Mrs. Annie Sills. Adventuring in 
peace and goodwill; a junior vacation 
school. 92 p. Boston, Chicago, The Pil- 


|B 


| 


grim press, 1930. 30-15165 | 

| Brooks-Skinner company, inc. Wood and 

| steel buildings for every purpose. 96 p., 

illus. Quincy, Mass., Brooks-Skinner 

company, 1930. 30-1515 

_ 30-9200 | Burroughs, Harry Ernest. Tale of a van- 
friendship | ished land; memories of a_ childhood 
in old Russia, by .. .; illustrated with 


woodcuts by Howard Simon. 336 p. Bos- 
ton, Houghton Miffin co., 1930. 30-15271 
Crabb, Cecil Van Meter. 
vails; or, The human equation in a ma- 
chine age, by . 152 p. Richmond, 


Va., Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., Pub. for the | 


author by Presbyterian committee of pub- 
lication, 1929. 30-15166 
Dake, Dorothy Dobbins. Stories of the 
Bible in verse, by . .. and Pauline Dob- 
bins McAfee. 51 p. San.Antonio, 1930. 
$0-15164 

Lettering, a 


Degering, Hermann. 


ing in western Europe from antiquity to | 
the end of the 18th century, with an in- | 


troduction by ... 28 illus. 240 plates. 


Lately done into English | 


London, Chatto and Windus, | 


Personality pre- | 





Government Books 
and Publications 


| Documents described under this heading 
ure obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Deily. The 

| Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


| Social and Economic Character of Unem- 
ployment in Philadelphia, April, 1929- - 
Bulletin of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, United States Depart- 
| ment of Labor. Price, 15 cents. L30-161 
| Hints ‘on Coyote and Wolf Trapping—Leaf- 
let No. 59. Bureau of Biological Survey, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
Price, 5 cents. Agr. 30-714 
Ventilation of Farm Barns—Technical By» - 





letin No. 187, June, 1930. United Stat.: 
Department of Agriculture. Price, <5 
cents. Agr. 30-715 


Report of Study of Possibilities of Employ- 
ment of Handicapped Persons in Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, A Report of Methods 
Followed in Making the Invesfigation and 
of the Essential General Findings of the 


Survey—Bulletin No. 146, June, 1930. 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
Price, 15 cents. E30-165 
| Publications of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion—Price List No. 8, Bureau of Reel«- 
mation, United States Department of the 
| Interior. Free. (14-30T85 ) 
Lunar Ephemeris for Aviators, September 
1 tuo December 31, 1930—Aeronautical 


Supplement to the American Nautical Al- 
manac, 1930, Part III. United States 
Naval Observatory. Price, 35 cents. 

| (29-27480) 

| Contributions to Econemic Geology, 1929, 

Part IL Mineral Fuels—Geological Survey 

Bulletin 812, United States Department 

of the Interior. Price, $1.25. GS5-748 


{ 





Pastor’s Broadeasts 


Subject of Complaint 





series | 
of 240 plates illustrating modes of writ- | 


Radio Commission to Con- 
sider Charges Against Sta- 
tion KGEF in Los Angeles 


London, E. Benn, 1929. 30-15158 

Galsworthy, John. Soames and the flag. 

61 p. Y. ¥., C. Seribner’s sons, 1930. 

30-15143 

Gaskill, James T. Text book on home and 

church tithing. 107 p. Boston, The | 
Christopher publishing house, 1930. 

3830-15167 

Geier, George Jacob. Practical corpora- | 


tion accounting, by ... and Oscar Maut- 


ner. 824 p., illus. N. Y., Burrell-Snow, 
ine., 1930. , 30-1527 

Godley, Edwin A. Control of retail store 
operations, by .. . and Alexander Kay- 
lin. (Merchandising and distribution se- 
ries; P. H. Nystrom, editor.) 458 p. N. 
Y., The Ronald press co., 1930 


30-15278 


Gooch, George Peabody. Recent revela- 
tions of European diplomacy, by .. . 
4th impression. With a supplementary 
chapter on the revelations of 1928-9. 
218 p. N. Y., Longmans, Green and co., 
1930. 30-15273 

Homerus. The Iliad of Homer, done into 


English prose by Andrew Lang, Walter 
Leaf, Ernest Myers, abridged and edited 
by Wallace B. Moffett, illustrated by 
W. M. Berger. (New pocket classics.) 
471 p. N. Y., The Macmillan co., 1930. 
30-15184 

Kavanagh, Edward John. Latin two years 
(Caeser); new syllabus, by ... 116 p. 
N. Y., Roosevelt book co., 1930. 30-15174 
McEvoy, Charles F. The Catholic youth 
.«.by...and Rena A. Weider... illus- 
trated by Eunice Stephenson. 1 v., illus. 
Phila., The John C. Winston co., 1930. 
30-15175 
Fields of 
Mass., The 


McKenzie, William Patrick. 
bloom. 44 p. Cambridge, 
Cambridge tribune press, 1930. 30-15134 

Moncrif, Francois Augustin Paradis de. 
... The adventures of Zeloide and Aman- 
zarifdine, by... Translated with an in- 
troduction by C. K. Scott Moncrieff. (The 
Broadway library of xviii century French 
literature.) 205 p. London, G. Rout- 
ledge & sons, 1929. 30-15191 


Moore, George. . . . Conversations with 
George Moore. 175 p. N. Y., A. A. Knopf, 
1930. 30-15190 


Nardi, Bruno. The youth of Virgil, by... 


translated by Belle Palmer Rand, with 
a preface by . 139 p. Cambridge, 
Harvard university press, 1930. 30-15178 


The New universal handbook of necessary 
information for home, school, shop, and 


office, practically arranged for ready ref- 


erence, by Will H. Johnston, assisted by | 


a large corps of experts; including a new 
dictionary—on a new plan, edited by 
William Dodge Lewis and Edgar Arthur 
Singer. 1172 p., illus. Phil., Universal 
book and Bible house, 1929. 30-15186 
Northwestern mutual fire association. Ques- 
tionable risks; an encyclopedic arrange- 
ment of questionable business for the 
guidance of the underwriter and field- 
man. Ist ed. 10 p,, 95 numbered leaves. 
Seattle, Wash., Northwestern mutual fire 
association, 1930. 30-15276 
Oesterley, William Oscar Emil. Hebrew 
religion, its origin and development, by 
- « . and Theodore H. Robinson. 400 p. 
N. Y., The Macmillan co., 1930. 
Page, Kirby. . Is Mahatma Gandhi the 
greatest man of the age? A biographical 
interpretation and an analysis of the po- 


litical situation in India. 63 p. (World 
problems series: no. 18.) 63 p. N. Y., 
K. Page, 1930. 30-15160 
Parvin, Joseph. Truth and humanity, 
world-peace and universal brotherhood; 
poems with a message. 54 p. N. Y., 1930. 
30-15187 

Reynolds, Alexander Jacob. . . . From the 
Ivory Coast to the Cameroons. 298 p. 
London, A. A. Knopf, 1929. 3830-15163 
Rheinhardt, Emil Alphons. The life of 


Eleonora Duse. 292 p. London, M. Secker, 
1930, 30-15193 
Sand, George, pseud. of Mme. Dudevant. 
Letters of George Sand, selected and 
translated by Veronica Lucas. With an 
introduction by Elizabeth Drew. (The 
Broadway diaries, memoirs & letters.) 
426 p. Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 
1930. 3830-15192 
Schwarz, Henry Stanley... . Histoires gaies, 
with introduction, notes, exercises, and 
vocabulary by ... illustrated by Arthur 
Dallin. (Heath’s modern language se- 
ries.) 198 p., illus. Boston, D. C. Heath 
and co., 1930. 30-15149 
ott, Charles Archibald Anderson. New 
Testament ethics, an _ introduction by 
re The Hulsean lectures, 1929. 147 p. 
Cambridge, Eng., University press, 1930. 


Se 


80-15173 

Shakespeare, William. Hamlet, prince of 
Denmark, by .. .; edited by L. A. Sher- 
man, revised by, H. Y. Moffett, illus- 
trated by A. Gladys Peck. (New pocket 
classics.) 230 p. N. Y., The Macmillan | 
co., 1930. 30-15182 


Shakespeare, William. Macbeth, by . . 


edited by Charles W. French, revised by | 


H. Y. Moffett, illustrated by A, 
Peck. (New pocket classics.) 177 p. 
N. Y., The Macmillan co., 1930. 3830-15183 
Taylor, Henry Hammond. Knowing, col- 
lecting and restoring early American fur- 
niture, by... with a foreword by Homer 
Eaton Keyes. 59 illustrations and 
22 line drawings. 156 p., illus. Phila., 
J. B, Lippincott co., 1930. 30-15156 
Tilsley, George Edwin. Dan Crawford, mis- 
sionary and pioneer in Central Africa, by 
With foreword by Dr. Laws of Liv- 
ingstonia. 609 p. London, Oliphants. 
1929. 30-15162 
Tschuppik, Karl. The reign of the Em- 


Gladys 


peror Francis Joseph, 1848-1916, by .. .; | 


translated by C. J. S. Sprigge; with an 
introduction by R. W. Seton-Watson, D. 


Litt. 511 p. London, G. Bell & sons, Itd., 
1930, 20-15269 
Turati, Augusto. A _ revolution and _ its 
leader, by -++ with a foreword by | 


Benito Mussolini and an introduction by 
Benedict Williamson; authorized trans- 


lation from the latest Italian edition. 
205 p. London, Alexander-Ousley, Itd., 
1930. 30-15270 


The house of the soul. 
1929, 


Underhill, Evélyn. 
119 p. London, Methuen & co., 
8380-15171 


The expansion of Italy, 
London, Faber & Faber 
30-15159 
Business corre- 
letters, by .. . 
382 p. Phil., 
30-15274 


Villari, 
“rr 
19380. 

Warfield, George Alfred. 
spondence, illustrative 
and Paul Spurgeon Tracy. 
LaFayette institute, 1930. 


Luigi. 
290 p. 


30-15168 | 
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|the Los Angeles Council of the Ameri- 
jcan Legion which represents 20,000 
| World War Veterans. 

| As a member of this organization and 
!of other veterans’ organizations, and of 
|various civic organizations of Los An- 
| geles, I beg to submit to you and to 
jother members of your Commission, the 
‘following facts: 


| First, the Rev. Robert P. (Bob) Shuler, 
pastor of the Trinity Methodist Church 
in Los Angeles, operates a noncommer- 
cial radio station under the call letters 
| KGEF. 


| Second, at least once each week foly. 
|the past several years he has made non- 
|religious broadcasts exclusively devoted 
|to a discussion of political, economic and 
| sociological affairs. ; 

Third, in his criticism of events and 
persons his intemperance of thought and 
expression gives wide offense, especially 
to members of various patriotic bodies. 
| Fourth, the reckless denunciations 
| broadcast by Mr. Shuler over KGEF, 
|in the opinion of the undersigned and 
many others, are of a character which 
;may dangerously inflame the passions 
'of some elements of the population, and 
‘are apparently so hostile to established 
institutions of the Government, such as 
'the judiciary and other law-enforcing 
agencies, that in the opinion of the un- 
|dersigned the public utterance of many 
of these addresses is contrary to public 
| policy. 

Fifth, it is respectfully submitted that 
if it is within the province of your 
honorable body, a judicial examination 
‘of these utterances should be made with 

a view to determining whether they 
|menace the public peace and are cal- 
|culated to corrupt faith and confidence in 
\the State. 
| Sixth, it is respectfully requested that 
| your honorable body take such steps as 
j;are within its powers to the end that 
|the Rev. Robert P. Shuler may be ad- 
| monished in regard to the proprieties in 
| political discussion over the radio, and 
| that he be placed upon a definite proba- 
| thapary basis with a penalty of revoca- 
tion of his radio license when he vio- 
| lates the condition of any parole, whose 
; terms are laid down by your honorable 
| Commistion. 
If desired, I shall be glad to submit 
'to your honorable body transcripts of 
| the addresses delivered over the radio 
j by the Rev. Robert P. Shuler. 

Recent events in this community have 
affected public opinion to such a degree 
that it would appear wise to give atten- 
tion to this subject as soon as consistent. 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 








Navada—Appendix to Journals of Senate 
and Assembly of the Thirty-fourth Ses- 
sion of the Legislature of the State of 
Nevada, Volume I, Carson City, 1929. 

Nevada—Appendix to Journals of Senate 
and Assembly of the Thirty-fourth Ses- 
sion of the Legislature of the State of 
Nevada, Volume II, Carson City, 1929. 

Nevada—The Journal of the Assembly of 
the Special Session of the Legislature of 
the State of Nevada, begun on Monday, 
the Sixteenth Day of January, and ended 
on Saturday, the Fourth Day of Febru- 
ary, Carson City, 1928. 

Ohio—Official Report on Feed Stuffs, Com- 
mercial Fertilizers and Agricultural Lime 
and Limestones of the State of Ohio, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Columbus, 1929. 

Ohio—Official Report on Feed Stuffs, Com- 
mercial Fertilizers and Agricultural Lime 
and Limestones of the State of Ohio, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Colu.nbus, 1926, 

Ohio—Official Report on Feed Stuffs, Com- 
mercial Fertilizers and Agricultural Lime 
and Limestones of the State of Ohio, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Columbus, 1928. 

Virginia—The Military Code of Virginia in 
Force March 27, 1930, Pub. by William 
Wilson Sale, Brigadier General, Division 
of Purchase and Printing, Richmond, 
1930, 

| New York—The State Board of Housing of 
the State of New York, Legislative Docu- 
ment (1930), No. 84, Darwin R. James, 
Chairman, Albany, 1930. 

Ohio—The Freshman Week Council 
the Evaluation Committee of the 
State University, Columbus, 1929. 

Kansas--The Supplement to Revised Stat- 
utes of the State of Kansas, Howard F, 
McCue, Revisor of Statutes, Topeka, 1930, 

Louisiana—The Laws Regulating the Levy, 
Assessment and Collection of Taxes of 
the State of Louisiana, Louisiana Tax 
Commission, Baton Rouge, 1929. 

| Kansas—Fifty-eighth Anaual Report of the 
Commissioner of Insurance of the State 
of Kansas, Wm. R. Baker, Commissioner 

| of Insurance, Topeka, 1929, 

'Kansas—Music and Musicians in Kansas, 
Edna Reinbach, Cataloguer, Ka: sas State 
Historical Society, Topeka, 1930. 
Kansas—The Proceedings of the Senate of 
the State of Kansas, Arthur S. McNay, 
Secretary, Topeka, 1930, 

| Kansas—Procedure and Rulings Pertaining 
to Workmen’s Compensation of the Stat 
of Kansas, Commission of Labor and In 
dustry, Topeka, 1930, 
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Public Utilities 





Adjusted Rates 
On Grain to Aid 





Large Annual Savings 
Farmers and Other In- 
terests Forecast by Serv- 
ice Commissions 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
fixed on a relatively lower basis than 
the transcontinental adjustment. 
5.—That rates on flaxseed be made 
cents higher than wheat rates. 
6.—That rates from branch-line points 


9 


“ 


be made on the same mileage basis as | 


applies from equidistant main-line 
poiftits. 
7% That the inequalities existing in| 


re es from points in Great Northern tri- 
angle territory of Montana to Minneap- 
olis be removed. 
Export Rates for Grain 
8.—That rates from stations on_the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Rail- 
roa! in Montana to Minneapolis, via 
Huntley, Mont., be adjusted to the same 
relative basis applicable from points in 
Montana on the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way to Omaha, Nebr., via Billings, Mont. 
9.—That export rates on wheat and 
wheat products from central and western 
®Montana to western terminals, generally 
7 cents per 100 pounds under the do- 
mestic rates, be continued. 

These contentions were sustained by 
the Commission, the Board stated, ex- 
cept that the same scale of rates was 
made to apply on coarse grains as on 
wheat, that rates on flax seed should be 
continued on basis of 112 per cent of 
the wheat rates, and that domestic rates 
on wheat should apply on traffic exported 
through north Pacific coast ports. 


Stockmen and Millers Aided 


State of Wyoming: 
Cheyenne, Aug. 4. 

The new schedule of rates on grain 
and grain products which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has ordered to 
go into effect in the western district Oct. 
1 will materially benefit Wyoming live- 
stock and milling interests, a partial 
study of the schedule indicates, Claude 
L. Draper, chairman of the Wyoming 
Pypblic Service Commission, announced 
July 31. 

Following a™receipt of a copy of the 
new rate schedule by the Commission 
here, an exhaustive study has been made 
to find just how Wyoming is affected. 

Milling interests in the State, Mr. 
Draper said, will be enabled, under the 
new rates, to compete with outside 
millers on a more equal basis than here- 
tofore. A considerable saving will be 
effected under the new schedule for 
ranchers who feed grains shipped from 
Nebraska, Colorado and Kansas points, 
the chairman stated. 








Canadian Duty Revised 
On Grape Juice Imports 


By an order in council dated July 24 
and effective from July 29, grape juice 
in containers of more than one gallon 
capacity each, testing not more than 
1.074 specific gravity at 60 degrees tem- 
}ozature, is to pay an import duty of 

25 cents per gallon under the general 
tariff and 20 cents per gallon under the 
British preferential tariff, with an ad- 
ditional import duty of 3 cents under 
both the general and British preferential 
tariffs for each increment of 0.01 in 
specific gravity above 1.074, according to 
a dispatch to the Department of Com- 
merce from Commercial Attache Lynne 
W. Meekins, Ottawa. 

Hitherto grape juice had paid an im- 
port duty of 22% per cent ad valorem 
under the general tariff and 1742 per 
cent under the British preferential tariff 
when in containers of more than one gal- 
lon capacity each. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
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Mississippi Soon to Decide 
On Permit for Bus Lines 


State of Mississippi: 
’ Jackson, Aug. 4. 

The Mississippi Railroad Commission 
will render a decision Friday, Aug. %, 
on the application of the Mississipp 
Motor Transportation Company for per- 
mission to operate 3,700 miles of bus 
lines over State highways. 

This announcement was made upon 
completion of a two weeks’ hearing on 
the application which is opposed by op- 
erating bus lines, railroads and labor 
organizations. 

Under the application of the line, 24 
routes would be established by the firm 
extending throughout the State in a net- 
work of transportation lines. 

The commission recessed until next 
Thursday, when the application of the 
American Freight Lines, Inc., for per- 
mission to operate a motor freight line 
from tHe Tennessee-Mississippi State 
line over Route 61 to Jackson will be 
considered. 


Bickshaws Losing Favor 
In South African City 


The rickshaw, until recently an impor- 
tant factor in the passenger traffic trade 
of Durban, South Africa, is gradually 
passing out of existence with the advent 
of modern methods of transportation, ac- 
cording to information received from the 
Consul at Durban, Gaston Smith, made 
public by the Department of Commerce, 
in a statement which follows in full text: 

The 1,300 rickshaw pullers operating 
on the streets of Durban have found it 
more and more difficult to earn a living, 
the report states, and finally decided to 
strike when their pétition for a reduction 
in the rental of the vehicles was refused. 

All rickshaws are owned by operating 
companies in Durban who rent them to 
the pullers at the rate of 10s. 
($2.43) per week which includes a shel- 
ter where they can rest at night. In 
addition they must pay a municipal tax 
of 2s. 6d. ($0.60) per month for a license 
and registration. As the general aver- 
age wage has dropped from 4 to 6s. daily 
to about 1s. 6d. per day, the pullers 
asked for a reduction in the hire of the 
rickshaws, and went out on strike when 
this was refused. 

Neither traffic nor the general public 
seem to be inconvenienced by the strike, 
it is stated, and it is believed that before 
the strike is settled the number of rick- 
shaws in Durban will be materially re- 

iced to a number sufficient for trans- 
etsion of tourists and late-hour hotel 
gests. 


to ~ 


‘Training Schools Expected 
To Aid in Dry Enforcement 


Northwest States New Director of Prohibition Says He Bases His Hopes for 


Success Largely on Educational System to Be 
Established for Agents 
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| pected to do this kind of work, cooperat- 
-ing, however, with the administrators in 
whose circuit they may be working. The 
administrator may call upon them for 
‘special assistance. 

| From these groups I expect much in 
| the way of detecting the larger and more 
important organizations of violators and 
| particularly that class of cases where 
there is collusion with the local authori- 
ties. 

There are today about 2,700 people in 
| this Bureau, organized as I have out- 
|lined. The number is probably too small 
and ought to be increased by the addition 
of more agents. This elaborate organi- 
zation exists not for itself but to enforce 
prohibition. That is the test. 

We wish first of all to make this army 
efficient. We wish the investigators and 
agents to be the best trained body of 
detectives in the world. I have placed 
the standard as high as is possible and 
we will not be satisfied until that stand- 
ard is reached. I think much of the 
| criticism of prohibition in the United 
| States is due to blunders and misconduct 
|of agents and investigators, and that 


; this in turn may be traced to a wrong) 


| system in selection and to lack in train- 
ing after appointment. 

The method of selection has, I am 

happy to say, been changed to be through 
the Civil Service Commission. 
_ We have also an opportunity for train- 
ing the men after they are selected. I 
|; propose that every agent shall have an 
Inensive course of instruction under 
competent teachers in a school locally 
established for that purpose. On Sept. 1, 
we will begin training in Washington 
24 picked men as instructors for the 
others. This course will last a month and 
will be thorough. 


Training at Schools 
Will Be Thorough 


The instruction will be given by our 
own experts, supplemented by a course 
in art of teaching given by the best au- 
thority I can find. On Oct. 1, two of 
these graduates will be sent to each ad- 
ministrative circuit, to conduct’a school 
of two weeks in each judicial district in 
the circuit. All of the agents and inves- 
tigators will be brought in in rotation 
and required to take the course. They 
will be graded upon their work and the 
result placed upon their record. There 
will be a rigorous supervision of these 
schools by our headquarters. 
| These schools are intended to train 
the agents in methods of gathering evi- 


| 
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State Regulation 


\to these headquarters a report of the 
number of arrests, and of the various 
stages of the progress of the cases on 
that day, both upon the criminal and the | 
civil side of the Court. 

A copy of this goes to the administra- 
tor so that he may alg know what is 
going on in his own jurisdiction. We 
will be able, thus, in Washington, to see 
what are the daily activities of the agents 
and the courts. Since some of the daily 
information in the report must be ob- | 
tained from the district attorneys, dp-! 
uty administrators will be required to| 
keep in close touch with them. 


Reports to Cover | 


All Activities 


} 

It is a simple matter of administration | 
to compile these reports and thus have} 
a graphic picture of our  activities| 
throughout the land. But how effective | 
these activities are is anothe and more! 
difficult problem, which we hope to solve | 
by the newly created Division of Re- 
search and Public Instruction. Remen.- | 
ber that the aim of our Bureau is not | 
the number of people sentenced for vio- 
lating the law, but a decrease in the 
consumption of intoxicating liquor in 
lthe United States. 

I hope through this Bureau to gather 
sufficient facts from which an_ intelli- 
gent opinion can be had as to whether | 
the consumption is lower than during | 
the pre : : 
it is increasing or decreasing today. This 
is not an easy problem, but there are| 
certain indexes which may be developed | 
and studied. One of these is the com- | 
parative arrests for intoxication. Such | 
statistics are not particularly satisfac- 
tory because of the different standards | 
applied, but if intelligently compiled and | 


| 


} 





| 


| 


the correct comparisons made, they will| 
help to answer the question . | 

Another index which is very closely | 
allied to this is the comparative num-| 
ber of deaths from cirrhosjs of the liver. 
Another index, and probably the most 
accurate of all, is the production, im- 
portation and exportation of hops. Hops | 
is used almost exclusively in the manu- 
facture of beer and near-beer. 

With the proper allowances made this 
ought to give us a very correct picture, 
as to the production and consumption 
of beer. Another index which will be} 
studied carefully is that of the produc- 
tion and use in the legitimate trade of 
corn sugar. There are other lines of 
inquiry Which I hope will yield facts 
rather than opinions. 

The facts discovered by this method | 
of careful research will be given to the 
public. It will not be propaganda but 
truth. I hope to interest in this re-| 
search work some of the departments | 


| 





dence, in knowledge of the substantive of economics of the large universities. | 


law, and in habits of discipline. 
are intended to teach that integrity and 
intelligence are the qualities we wish; 
to train the agents to act always as gen- 
tlemen, to use their brains rather than 
their brawn in discharging their duties 
and to use weapons only for defense. 
They are expected to aid in the building 
up of an esprit de corps by showing the 
jagents that the business of detecting 
crime is a profession in itself, in which 
a person may take pride. The schools 
are the medium through which we hope 
to impress upon the agents our funda- 
mental policy, that this law be enforced 
airly, honestly, earnestly and lawfully. 

I base my hopes for success largely 
upen these schools. We hope to create 
a force of agents who will impress all 
by their intelligence, behavior, integrity 
and discipline. I believe in the infinite 
possibilities of education. 

The next innovation is the systefi of 
daily reports. Each deputy administra- 


They |There has been much 


misstatement re- | 
garding prohibition, largely _ because| 
there have not been facts developed by 
scientific research. This division ought 
to be an intelligent guide as to our own 
efforts. It ought to be helpful to all 
people who seek the truth about prohibi- 
tion. 
State Cooperation | 
e | 
Will Be Sought 
The next policy is not a new one, but | 
one which we hope to develop more ef- | 
fectively. I propose to make an effort | 
towards encouraging State and local of- | 
lficials to assume their proper share of | 
the burden of enforcing the prohibition | 
policies of the United States, which 
means that the States enforce their own 
laws in their own courts, and that there | 
be helpful cooperation between State and | 
\Federal officials. 
Our administrators have been advised 
to establish cordial relations with the 


Insurance of | 
Wage-earners 





| 
|Government, Employers and 


Workers 


System Providing Varied 
Benefits to Labor 
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France Compels School Boards Take Control Injured Fighters 


Of Medical Inspection Work Qf Forest Fires 





Of This Activity Is 


Federal Specialist in Health Education Says 75 Per Cent 


in Hands of Educa- 


tion Authorities 


been followed by a shift in medical in- 


spection of school children from health 
agencies to boards and departments of 


}education, the specialist in health edu- 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
France are to benefit by the social in- 
surance, as will frontier workmen who 
reside without the borders but who work, 
regularly in France. 

The social-insurance resources 
constituted, outside of the State contri-| 
butions, which will amount to more than| 
540,000,000 francs yearly, by contribu-| 
tions from employers and employes in | 
equal shares. For the purpose of con-| 
tributions and benefits, the insured are | 
divided into five salary classes. Th 


are | 


e | 
amount of contributions, therefore, va-| 
ries Mxaccordance with the salary of the! 
insured, but the employer’s share aver- 
ages about 4 per cent of the basic wage, | 
with the insured paying an equal amount. | 
By the amending law of Apr. 30, 1930, ! 
the double contribution was reduced to| 
approximately 2 per cent of the basic | 
salary in the case of agricultural 
workers. | 

The employe’s contribution is withheld | 
from his pay envelope by the employer, 
who is required to affix seals or revenue | 
stamps, representing the double contri- 
bution, to wage cards or leaflets pro- 
vided for the purpose. The proceeds of 
the sale of social-insurance stamps are 
turned over to the treasury of deposits | 





-prohibition period, and whether | and consignations, which transfers to the|of procedure to which 


various insurance funds their determined | 
portions upon the direction of the depart- | 
mental social-insurance service. The em- | 
ployer also is responsible for affiliation | 
to the social-insurance regime, within a, 
period of eight days, of all his employes 
not already immatriculated and.who come | 
within the provisions of the law. 

Medical Expenses Met | 

In case of illness, the insured is en-| 
titled to medical expenses, in which he, | 
nevertheless, must participate to the ex- 
tent of 15 to 2) per cent, and to a cash} 
allowance equivalent to one-half of his 
basic salary, usually beginning with the 
sixth day of illness. Maternity insur-| 
ance includes doctor’s services, medical | 
supplies, and a daily sickness indemnity 
under determined conditions. Incapacity 
benefit is in the form of a pension, rang- 
ing in amount from 40 per cent of the| 
average salary of the insured to a mini-| 
mum of 600 franes a year, according to | 
the length of time the worker has been 
insured. 

By virture of old-age insurance, a 
worker will receive upon reaching the 
age of 60 years years, a pension equiva- 
lent to 40 per cent of his average salary, | 
provided he was immatriculated at the 
maximum age of 30. For those who have 
made less than 30 years’ contribution, 
the amount of the pension is to be re- 
duced proportionately. In the case of the 
death of an obligatorily insured, his sur-| 
viving dependents will receive a lump- 
sum payment equal to 20 per cent of the| 
average annual salary of the deceased 
but not less than 1,000 francs. 

In addition to the advantages men- 
tioned, special allowances are made for 
the insured having family charges. For 
example, the daily sickness indemnity is 
increased by 1 franc per child of less 
than 16 years of age, invalidity benefit 
by 100 francs per child per year, and the| 
death allocation by 100 francs a year. 
In case of involuntary unemployment, the 
insured’s rights do not lapse, but the) 
insurance fund pays on his behalf during 











other officials concerned with the ma-| 
chinery of carrying out any law. Co-| 
operation as I conceive the term means | 
something more than asking the States | 
to do their part. 

It means helping the States in every} 
way that our Federal agencies can. We| 


\cation, J. F 


| cies, 


Rogers, stated orally at the 
United States Office of Education, Aug. 1. 

About 75 per cent of the medical in- 
spection of school children in this coun- 


try, Dr. Rogers said, falls under the 
jurisdiction of educational authorities, 
‘and the remainder under the health agen- 


This is precisely opposite to the 
situation in England, the specialist de- 
clared. 

The subject of child health as a part 
of the obligation of school systems is 
steadily growing throughout the United 
States, Dr. Rogers said. Numbers of 
schools conduct inspections of all chil- 


dren who enter for the first time, and | 


their defects are listed, and medical at- 

tention is suggested. 

SOL lll eee 

a maximum period of four months per 

year.the doulble assessment normally due 

from the worker and the employer. 
Employers’ Viewpoint 

While it is impossible to predict the 
ultimate effects of the law’s application, 
its importance to American and other 
interests employing labor in France, as 
well as its paramount social significance, 
are readily apparent. Viewed stirctly 
from the employer’s standpoint. 
lowing features may be mentioned: 

1. The law specifies a definite course 
all employers 
must conform under penalty. 

2. It requires payment of a substan- 
tial contribution on behalf of each ob- 
ligatory insured employe, representing 


an important form of “indirect taxation.” | greater activity in this direction by the| 


3. Its application will affect the eco- 


nomic situation in general. For example, | 
|there are predicted reduction 


in out- 
put, greater absence from work, higher 
pies, and increased living costs. On 
the other hand, there will doubtless -re- 
sult an increase in the moral and physi- 
cal strength of the working population. 
4. The comprehensive benefits extended 
to exployes will to a large extent re- 
lieve employes from setting up social 
welfare programs of their own. 


[The insurance and labor law section | 


of the Division of Commercial Laws has 
published Special Circular (C. L. 233-1. 
and L.L. No. 9), containing an English 
translation of the complete text of the 
French social-insurance law. Copies may 
be had upon application.] 





Share Cost of Control of communicable diseases has; The extent ‘of the activities of the 


public schools in chiid health is being 
investigated by the White House Con- 
| ference on Child Health and Protection, 
with which Dr. Rogers is connected, and 
already considerable data have been col- 
lected which will serve as a basis for 
future recommendations, he said. 

Dr. Rogers stated that clinics as they 
jexist in the schools‘of the Nation are 
|eonfined to the elementary grades. In 
these clinics the dental services afforded 
are of outstanding significance, he said. 
| High schools have not developed clinics 
jand for important reasons, Dr. Rogers 
explained. : 

In the first place, he said, there is no 
}great public demand for them. Little 
jenthusiasm appears favoring them, 
whereas, there is some opposition to 
them by parents. Another reason they 
have not developed is because in the large 
cities existing clinics already established 
outside the schools are regarded by mem- 
| bers of the medical profession and others 
jas adequate, Dr. Rogers 
‘Medical competition with publicly con- 
trolled centers of this kind also afford 
janother factor to be reckoned with, he 
added. Finally, Dr. Rogers called atten- 
tion to the cost attached to equipping 
|high schools with proper clinics and ex- 
| pert medical service, which he said was 


| 
| 








, the fol-|considerable, hence because of a lack of | emp 


'funds, little progress has been made in 
| this direction. 

| It is probable that the findings of the 
White House conference will warrant 
greater emphasis upon the _ necessary 
correlation of health and education, Dr. 
Rogers said, and in consequence urge 


| Departments of Education. 

One of the outstanding weaknesses of 
the present health inspection system of 
{the schools is the failure on the part of 
|the parents to have the defects of their 
|children corrected when they are discov- 





|In some cities only 10 per cent of the 
| defectiv 


|physical defects. 
| There has been a decline in the oppo- 


sition of both educators and parents to| 
the introduction of medical supervision | 
in the public school system, Dr. Rogers | 


said. Considerable progress is to be ex- 
pected in the growth of heglth education 
in the schools of the future, he concluded. 


pointed out. | 


jered during the inspection, he declared. | 


ive are given subsequent medical | 
attention after the discovery of their} 


Are Compensable 


New Hampshire Ruling Says 
Men Employed by State 
‘Are Entitled to Benefits 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| Of Law 

State of New Hampshire: ~ 
Concord, Aug. 4. 


Men hired by the State to fight forest 
fires are entitled to compensation for in- 


juries sustained in so doing, under the 
workmen’s compensation laws of New 
Hampshire, according to a recent ruling 
lof Assistant Attorney General Winthrop 
| Wadleigh. 


The ruling, addressed to the State 
Forester, John H. Foster, follows in 
full text: 


| You have inquired whether men hired 
| by the State to suppress brush and forest 
fires are engaged in an employment for 
which they are entitled to seek compen- 
| sation for injuries sustained in so doing, 
junder the provisions of chapter 140 of 
the Laws of 1929. The answer is yes. 


Section 1 of chapter 140 of the Laws 
|of 1929 is as follows: 

| The governor and council, 
} tion and hearing, may award compensation 
for damages to employes of the State 
| receiving personal injuries by accident aris- 
ing out of and in the course of their 
employment, caused by the negligence of 
|the State or any of its officers, agents or 
loyes, or by reason of any defect or 
insufficiency due to its or their negligence 
in the condition of the ways, works, ma- 
chinery, equipment, appliances or place 
of employment, to an amount not exceed- 
ing that provided for similar injuries re- 
| ceived or suffered under similar circum- 
| stances by chapter 178 of the Public Laws, 
| the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

The correct construction of this statute 
of course depends upon the intent of 
| the legislature. It seems to me that the 
|legislature did not intend to limit em- 
| ployment for which compensation could 
be recovered under this chapter to cer- 
tain types of employment but had in 
|mind all State employes. It no doubt 
;meant by the use of the words “under 
similar circumstances” in limiting the 
amount of recovery, the wages of the 
| employe and the number and relation- 
‘ship of his dependents. Had the legis- 
| lature intended to limit the type of em- 
ployment to a certain few kinds it would 
have done so at the beginning of the 
act. It did not insert this phrase at the 
end of a long, involved sentence with 
the intention of so limiting the scope 


| 





upon peti- 


{of the act. 





POWERFUL 
RUGGED ~ MODERN 


Rated Capacities 
from 
21% to 5 tons 


tor, whose territorial jurisdiction, you | governors of the States, the State prose- 
will recall, coincides with that of the Dis-|cuting attorneys, the heads of the po- 
trict Court, is required each day to send | lice departments, the sheriffs, and all 


wish our agent& to interchange informa- 
tion with State officers regarding viola- 


| 
Vv. 


| trict power companiés, 


[State Regulations of Public Utilities | 





Alabama 

Birmingham Gas Co. has been author- 
ized by the Public Service Commission to 
issue and sell $1,000,000 of bonds to pro- 
vide funds for additions and extensions in 
connection with. a change from the distri- 
bution of manufactured gas to natural gas. 

Alabama Utilities Co, was authorized to 
construct an electric transmission line from 
Evergreen, Conecuh County, to Frisco, Mon- 
roe County, about 30 miles, provided the 


company accepts a rate schedule fixed by 
the Commission giving reduced rates to 
Frisco City, Repton, Excel and Bellville, 
jto become effective Oct. 1, 1930, 
Illinois 
Super-Power Co. has been authorized by 


the Commerce Commission to exercise the 
right of eminent domain for acquiring a 
right of way for a transmission line pre- 
viously authorized to be constructed be- 
tween Kewanee and Dixon. 
| Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has been or- 
dered to make effective a rate of $1.05 
per ton on soft coal from the Springfield 
‘listrict to Beardstown. The present rate 

$1.23, Reparation was ordered from July 
¢ The action was on complaint of 

’ Black of Beardstown with the Illinois 

; Coal Traffic Bureau as intervenor. 

Complaint by Harry Black et al. v. Balti- 
;more & Ohio Railroad et al, and by Fifth 
jand Ninth Districts Coal Traffic Bureau v. 
| Alton & Southern Railroad et al. against 
| rates on soft coal from the Springfield dis- 
trict to Jacksonville and other points have 
been denied. 

F. L. 





Complaints by 


© ; Lyons Coal Co. vy. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway et al. 
and W. M, Laughlin & Son et al. v. Same, 


relative to rates on coal from southern 
|Illinois to Mattoon have been denied. 
Indiana 
On complaint of United Paperboard Co. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway et 
wl. the Public Service Commission has held 
the rates on straw from McGary and 
| Owensville to Lockport to be unreasonable 
|to the extent that they exceed the straw 
previously established by the Com- 
Reparation was awarded. 
Maine 
Bangor Hydro-Electric Co. has filed a 
petition with the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion for the right to condemn property 
for an electric transmission line under the 
lay enacted by the 1929 legislature extend- 
ing the right of eminent domain to elec- 
It is the first case 


scale 
mission. 


of the kind to come before the Commis- | 


sion, it was announced. 
Maryland 
Rates for hauling milk by motor truck 
from the dairying sections of the State 
to Baltimore have just been established by 
the Public Service Commission, following 
an investigation which the Commission said 
probably was the first ever undertaken in 
this country. 
Nevada 
Greyhound Lines, Inc., has been author- 


| 


' 


ized by the Public Service Commission to | 
do intrastate business in Nevada on an in- 
terstate bus’ line extending from California 
to Utah, The permit was conditioned upon 
the operation of all-year service with one- 
way fares of 3 cents a mile and 10 per, 
cent reduction on round trip tickets. 
New Jersey 

*Public Service Electric & Gas Co. has| 
been ordered by the Board of Public Utility | 
Commissioners to proceed with the installa- 
ition of electric light wires in a new tract 
being developed by Fox-Crest, Inc., by 
stringing wires along the rear property line | 
instead of at the curb as the company 
sought to do. 


New York 
New York Central Electric Corp. has been 
authorized by the Public Service Commis- 
sion to acquire the rights of the Newfield 


Gas & Oil Co., Inc., owned by Frank J. 
Stoltz, for the operation of natural gas 
service in West Sparta and North Dan- 
ville. ' 

Western New York Motor Lines, Ince., 
has been authorized to extend service to} 
Attica. 

New York State Electric & Gas Corp. | 


was authorized to acquire the property of | 
the Schuyler Electric Light & Power Corp. 

Wanakah Gas Corp. was authorized to} 
exercise franchises in the towns of Ham- | 
burg, Evans and Eden, and Iroquois Gas 
Corp. was authorized to acquire the stock | 
of the Wanakah company. 

Ohio 

Suburban Power Co. and General Light 
& Power Co., both of Alliance, have ap- | 
plied to the Public Utilities Commission 
for a reduction of the power rate for serv- | 
ice rendered to them by the Ohio Power 
Co., or for authority to increase their 
rates to consumers. 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania Electric Co, of Johnstown 
has applied to the Public Service Com- 
mission for permission to acquire the Lock 
Haven Gas' & Coke Co. Renovo Consoli- 
dated Gas Co. and Jennertown Borough 
Somerset Public Service Co. 

Complaint against freight rates on hides, 
etc., has been filed by the American Glue 
Co. of Springfield against a number of | 
railroads in Pennsylvania. 

Utah 

Peoples Light & Power Co., owned by 
George T. Eckersley of Loa, has been au- 
thorized by the Public Utilities Commission 
to construct and operate an electric plant 
to serve several communities in Wayne 
County now without electric service. The 
generating station and transmission line 
will cost about $17,000. 

Vermont 

Public Electric Light Co. of St. Albans 
has been denied the right fo issue bonds 
until it has filed a new schedule of rates 
for residential lighting, according to a re- 
cent order of the Public Service Commis- 
sion. 


|of men that their help will be always, 


{cial operations. 


tions of State laws that come to their 
attention; and our deputy administrators 
to direct agents to bring their cases into 
the State courts whenever it seems de-| 
sirable that this be done. | 

The Federal courts are open to State 
prosecuting officers to bring equity suits 
to abate nuisances. We will make the 
Federal Prohibition Service such an ef- 
fective body of men, such an honest body | 


sought by the State authorities. While! 
the Federal Government will not shrink 
from the task, it is obvious that State! 
aid is necessary for complete success. | 
We believe the States will recognize 
their duty, their privilege, to aid in up- 
holding the Constitution. 

We shall direct our forces against 
commercial violations of the law. Our! 
objective is against the sale, the com-! 
mercial manufacture and the commer- 
cial transportation of intoxicating liquor. 
We will not have our agencies follow-| 
ing the course of the least resistence &nd | 
wasting their time upon pitiful, picay- 
unish, noncommercial cases. 

I think the prohibition laws can be 
successfully entorced against commer- | 
We propose to make} 
these our objective and not to dissipate, 
our energies in other fields. I shall in-| 
sist that a steady pressure be main-! 
tained against these commercial viola-| 
tions. Without sensation, without beat-| 
ing of drums, we will exert a steady, 
unrelenting pressure against the outlaw! 
liquor traffic until it is driven from the 
land, or our last drop of energy ex- 
pended. 


Support of All 
Citizens Is Requested 


I propose to spend a great deal of my 
time visiting and inspecting the work 
of various administrators and defuty 
administrators in their respective terri-| 
tories. Upon these visits I shall be glad 
to meet citizens who are interested and| 
to have their suggestions. I do not pro-| 
pose to confine myself to the details of | 
this Bureau so that I will not have op-| 
portunity to see, to hear and to think. | 

In conclusion, I ask the support of all 
citizens. To those who have been mak-| 
ing the unlawful traffic possible by af- 
fording a market for the contraband, | 





|may I suggest, simply and in no sense | 


officiously, for the decision is yours—is| 
the opportunity to obtain a drink of 
liquor in an unlawful way comparable | 
in importance to you to the opportunity | 
to contribute to the ideal of a law- 
abiding Nation? To the great mass of 
American men and women, I say, give us 
your sympathy and help. After all, who 
can object to a fair, honest, earnest and 
lawful enforcement of a law of the 
land? 


¢ 
he 
- Brief Facts 
Wheelbase: 13 different lengths, 
fitting every job and load, 
Engine: Valve-m-head, overhead 


camshaft; powerful, simple, and un- 


usually accessible. 

Clutch: Single plate with 
in vibration damper. 

Transmission: 
2 reverse. 

Final Drive: 
herringbone gear type. 

Springs: 
rear. Auxiliary rear springs, q 
elliptic. 

Brakes: 





5 speeds forward, 
Double reduction 


Semi-elliptic, front and 


4-wheel mechanical. 


The New 
International Heavy-Duty Line 






HE new International Heavy-Duty Trucks have 
good looks in every line—stamina in every part— 


unrivaled performance 


in every mile. They are 


powered and geared to pull into and out of anything 


the day’s work offers. 
and two reverse. 


All have five speeds forward 


Under the new hood you'll find an unusually ac- 
cessible heavy-duty engine, thoroughly in keeping with 


develops great power -at 


engine’s ample power has 


the truck’s powerful appearance. 


Vibrationless, it 
low engine speed with sur- 


prising fuel economy. Reserve strength to match the 


been built into every chassis 


member, into the clutch, transmission, drive shaft, 


built- rear axle assembly—and i 


all its parts and features, 
nationals is a truck to sh 


uarter 


nto the truck as a whole. In 
every one of the new Inter- 
oulder the country’s hardest 


work and walk away with it. 


The new heavy-duty line and other International 
models, ranging from 34-ton up, are sold and serviced 


by 180 Company-owned branches in the United States 


and Canada and dealers 


everywhere. 


International Harvester Company 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 


r 
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Valuation Placed — 
On New Orleans 


Right of Illino 
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Valuations 


is to Forbid Signs Towa Also Seeks 
On State Highways Is Clarified| To Stop Merger 





Terminal Lines Attorney General Carlstrom Explains Power, of Depart-| 





Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Finds Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Company’s Worth 


$2,140,630 





The Trans-Mississippi Terminal Rail- 
road has been finally valued by the Inter- | 
state Commerce Commission at $2,140,-| 
630 on its wholly owned and used prop-| 
erties, as of June 30, 1916, it was an-| 
nounced Aug. 4 by report and order in} 
Valuation Docket No. 980. 

The cost of reproduction new of the | 
road’s owned and used properties, as of | 
valuation date, was fixed by the Commis- | 
sion at $906,480, and less depreciation, | 
$790,351. paver: 

Extracts from the Commission's re- 
port follow: Ae I 

Location and general description of | 
property.—The Trans-Mississippi Ter-| 
minal Railroad Company, herein called 
the carrier, operates a standard-gage, | 
steam, terminal railroad, in the City of | 
New Orleans, La., and vicinity. _ The | 
owned property consists of 0.536 mile o 





f | 
* | 
single track road, together with passen- 
ger and freight stations, warehouses, and 
other facilities, all at New Orleans; and 
~ 9.492 miles of single-track road located 
+ on the west side of the Mississippi River j 
between Gouldsboro and a point near} 
Westwego, La. | 
In addition to the foregoing the car- | 
: rier operates, under lease, 5.777 miles of | 
main track, of which 2.944 miles is dou- | 
’ ble-tracked, extending from Gouldsboro | 
to Mile Post 9, near Westwego, La., to-| 
gether with extensive yards, grain eleva- 
tors, storage warehouses, wharves, trans- 
«fer boats for ferrying cars across the 
“Mississippi River, and other facilities, 
! all owned by the Texas and Pacific Rail- 
* way Company. It also leases from the 
same carrier 0.377 mile of main track 
and other facilities at New Orleans, in- 
cluding a car-ferry incline on the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

The carrier wholly owns and uses 
9.315 miles of all tracks, wholly uses but 
' does not own 54.374 miles of all tracks, 
and jointly uses but does not own 2.639 | 
miles of all tracks. These tracks are| 
classified in the trackage table in Ap- 

ndix 1. 
‘ PeThe carrier is controlled by the Texas 
and Pacific and the St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
. tain and Southern Railway Company. It 

provides terminal facilities at New Or- 
leans for the controlling companies, per- 
forms a switching service between indus- 
tries and foreign line connections, and 
also operates grain elevators and ware- 
houses. 

Capital stock and long-term debt.— 
“The carrier has outstanding, on date of 
valuation, a total par value of $4,450,000 
‘in stock and long-term debt, of which 
™$200,000 represents common stock and 
* $4,250,000 funded debt. In addition, it 
has outstanding $886,850.90 par value of 
* short-term notes. 





Results of corporate operations.—The | 


carrier’s terminal facilities are jointly 
used by the controlling c>mpanies under 
an agreement requiring them to pay the 
operating expenses, taxes, rentals, inter- 
‘est, etc. The agreement also requires 
the carrier to transfer its net earnings 
‘from switching operations, elevators, 
‘and warehouses to the controlling com- 
panies. No dividends have been de- 
’ clared. - 
Original cost to date.—The original 
cost to date of the common-carrier prop- 
erty of the carrier can not be ascertained, 
as the necessary records are not obtain- 
able. , 
Investment in road and equipment.— 
The investment of the carrier in road 
and equipment, including land, on date 
of valuation, is stated in its books as 
$5,053,440. With readjustments _re- 
quired by our accounting examination, 
this amount would be increased to $5,- 
077,496.36, of which $4,035,350.51, less 
an undetermined portion thereof assign- 
able to offsetting items included in 
amounts recorded at $287,641.20, repre- 


sents considerations other than money, | 


the cash value of which at the tjme of 
the transaction we are not able to re- 
port, because it has been impossible to 
obtain the necessary information. 





Makers of Baby Carriages 
Plan Boston Conference 


Woven body baby carriage manufac- 


turers representing an annual production | 


of half a million which is valued at 
wholesale at more than $6,000,000, will 
meet in a trade practice conference to 
«be held in Boston at the Parker House, 
Thursday, Aug. 14, under auspices of the 
Federal Trade Commission. Commis- 
sioner Edgar A. McCulloch will preside. 

Manufacturers who applied for the 
conference produce about 75 per cent of 
» the annual output in this class of goods. 
They consist of 25 companies with plants 
ssituated mostly in New York, Massachu- 
setts and Pennsylvaniay Officers of at 
least 20 of the companies producing more 
than 90 per cent of the total annual out- 
put are expected to attend the meeting. 

Approximately two-thirds of the baby 
vcarriages manufactured are sold directly 
to retailers, while the other one-third 
go to wholesalers. 

Among subjects scheduled for discus- 
sion at the conference are: Inducing 
breach of contract, defamation of com- 
petitors, selling below cost for the pur- 
pose of injuring a competitor, commer- 
cial bribery, enticement of employes, and 


disparagement of a competitor’s products. | 


Cissued by Federal Trude Commission.) 


Mississippi Insurance Law 
Said to Have Been Violated 


State of Mississippi: 
Jackson, Aug. 4. 

Ben S. Lowry, State Insurance Com- 
missioner, announced Thursday he had 
advised the Union Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Little Rock to seek revocation 
of certificates of authority held by two of 
its agents at Greenwood, C, C. Hudgens 
and O. L. Hudgens. 

If the application is made the licenses 
will be revoked, Commissioner Lowry 
said, obviating a hearing of the two 
‘men whom he will charge with violation 
yof the State insurance laws, 

Jack Branson, member of the Green- 
wood firm of Hudgens-Branson-Hudgens, 
‘already has had his license cancelled on 
request of the company, Mr. Lowry said. 

Alleged unethical insurance writing 
and alleged “switching” of insurance were 
cited as the basis for his request by Mr. 
Lowry, 


4 


| Tex., 


ment of Public Works 


And Traffic Signals 


State of Illinois: 


Under statutes of Illinois regulating 
the use of highways, the Department 


|of Public Works and Buildings has the | 


power to prohibit the placing of objec- 


|tionable signs, including billboards and | 
|traffic signals upon any Federal-aid road/is unlawful for any person, 


or State-aid road within the State, the 
Attorney General, Oscar E. Carlstrom, 
has advised the Chief Highway Engi- 
neer, Frank T. Sheets. 

It is the duty of the Department, Mr. 
Carlstrom’s opinion explains, to erect 
and maintain standard guide and warn- 
ing signs throughout the State highway 
system. No other signs of any kind or 


|description ‘may be placed on any por- 


tion of the system, either within or with- 
out the corporate limits, it was ruled, 
without the Department’s sanction. 
The Attorney General outlined the 
powers and duties of the Department 
relative to the erection of signs and such 
structures and its right to control traffic, 
to restrict parking, and to exercise other 





Supervising Board 
For Cotton Is Name 


Agricultural Department 
Says Duty Will Be to 


Supervise Examiners 


A Board of Supervising Cotton Exam- 
iners, to serve as a branch of the Ap- 
peal Board of Review Examiners in ap- 
plying uniformly the official cotton 


| standards, has been established at Mem- 


phis, Tenn., the Department of Agricul- 
ture announced Aug. 4. 

The new board will supervise the work 
of the cotton classifiers licensed under 
the cotton standards act and the ware- 
house act, the Department said. The 


|statement follows in full text: 
Establishment of a Board of Supervis- | 
}ing Cotton Examiners at Memphis, Tenn., 
{has been announced by the Bureau of | 


Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture. W. E. Dent, 
formerly chairman of the United States 
Board of Cotton Examiners at Houston, 
has been made chairman of the 
supervisory board. 

The duties of this Board, the Bureau 
says, will be to serve as a branch of the 
| Washington Appeal Board of Review 
Examiners in applying uniformly in the 
field the official cotton standards of the 


United States, under the United States | 


Cotton Standards Act, the United States 
Cotton Futures Act, the United Staes 
Warehouse Act and the act of Mar. 3, 
1927, providing for the collection and 
publication of statistics concerning the 
grade and staple length of cotton in the 
ginned crop and carryover. 

Specific activities of the new Board 
will include supervision of the work of 
cotton classifiers licensed under the Cot- 
ton Standards Act and the Warehouse 
Act. At the present time more than 180 
persons are licensed to classify cotton 


under the United States Cotton Stand- | 


ards and the United States Warehouse 
Acts. The Board of Supervising Cotton 
Examiners will also supervise the grade 
and staple determinations of the cotton 
classification committees employed in the 
work of estimating the grade and staple 
length of the carryover and of the crop 
from field under the Cotton Futures Act 
and the Cotton Standards Act. The new 
Board will confine its activities solely 
to supervisory work and will not issue or 
review certificates of classification. Other 
field boards created for that purpose will 
continue to perform these service func- 
tions, 


To Meet Classifiers 

Licensed cotton classifiers have been 
invited by Arthur W. Palmer, in charge 
of the Division of Cotton Marketing, to 
;meet with the new board in the Bu- 
reau’s cotton offices, Rooms 1101-4, Falls 
Building, Memphis, Tenn., on Aug. 11 
;and 12, At this meeting licensed classers 
will be made familiar with the functions 


The responsibilities 
classifiers will also 


of 
be 


discussed, 


| the application of the official cotton 
| Standards of the United States will be 
considered. In addition to W. E. Dent 
and other members of the supervising 
board, the Bureau will be represented at 
the conference by Arthur W. Palmer, 
in charge of the Division of Cotton Mar- 
keting; H. C. Slade, leader of cotton 





agricultural economist. 

The newly established 
supervising licensees and the coming 
meeting are in line with the general 
policy of the Department of Agriculture 
in its administration of regulatory legis- 
lation, namely, to work with those con- 
cerned, in an effort to avoid irregu- 
larities, rather than to wait until in- 
fractions occur and initiate corrective 
| measures, 


facilities for 





Hearing to Be Held on Plan 


| 
| 


To Buy Cotton Belt Railroad | 


| 
Plans of the Southern Pacific Com- 
| pany to purchase control of the St. Louis 
| Southwestern Railway (Cotton Belt), as 
outlined in its application to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in Finance 
Docket No, 8393, have been assigned for 
j hearing by the Commission on Oct. 20 


, at Dallas, Tex., it was announced by no- 
tice on Aug. 4. 


The hearing was scheduled to be held | 


before Finance Director Charles D. Ma- 
haffie, but in view of Mr. Mahaffie’s re- 
cent appointment as 
| succeed Commissioner Thomas F. Wood- 
lock, who has resigned, effective Sept. 1, 
| some other Commission official will be 
| substituted to preside during the pro- 
ceedings, 


Accompanying the Southern Pacific’s | 


application to, acquire control of the 
“Cotton Belt” by stock purchase, was a 
motion to amend the Commission’s con- 
solidation plan so as to 
“Cotton Belt” to the Southern 
System in lieu of the Illinois 
| System, to which it is now assi 


| 
| 


j the plan, 


and methods of the supervisory board. | 
licensed cotton | 
and | 
certain technical questions relating to | 


standardization and classification activ- | 
ities of the division, and R. E. Betts, | 


Commissioner to | 


allocate the | 


acific | 
entral 
ed in 


| 
| 


to Prohibit Billboards 


| 


Springfield, Aug. 4. 


general supervision in response to an in- 
|quiry of Mr. Sheets. 

“Under the provisions of section 145a 
of the road and bridge law,” the Attor- 
ney General states in his opinion after | 
setting out the statutory provisions, “it} 
firm or cor- 
| poration to place or cause to be placed 
|any sign or billboard or any advertising 
|of any kind-or description about or upon 
,any Federal-aid road or State-aid road 
| within the State other than such as may 
|be directed by the Department of Pub- 
jlic Works and Buildings. Under the 
| provisions of section 16 of the State} 
| highway act, the Department of Public 
| Works and Buildings after taking over 
|roads and streets shall erect and main- 
|tain standard guide and warning signs 
|and distance boards of uniform design 
\throughout the State highway system, 
'and no other signs of any kind or de- 
| scription, including billbpards and other 
| advertising signs, shall be placed or al- 
jlowed to be placed on any portion of 
|the roads or streets comprising said 
State highway system, either within or 
without the corporate limits of a city, 
village or town, and the Department 
{may remove any other signs that are 
!or may be placed on the roads or streets 
lof said State highway system. 

| “Under the provisions of section 7 of 
ithe State highway act, the Department 
‘of Public Works and Buildings has com- 
| plete control and jurisdiction of the high- 
| ways comprising the State highway sys- 
tem, except in cities, villages and incor- 
porated towns, where its control and jur- 
isdiction is limited to the hard-surfaced 
{slab, shoulders and drainage ditches, and 
where the city or village has constructed 
with a durable hard surface the remain- 
ing portion. of a street, the State has 
jurisdiction and control over only that 
portion of said street over which it did 
‘construct the durable hard surface or 
|that part which it took over from the 
icity or village, except as otherwise pro- 
vided in sections 10 and one-fourth 
| (1034) and ten and one-half (10%) and 
|sixteen (16). 


Jurisdiction Given 
Over Certain Streets 


| “Under the provisions of section 10% | 
lof the State Highway Act, the Depart- 
|}ment of Public Works and Buildings is 
empowered to select and designate streets 
|or other public thoroughfares within the 
corporate limits of any city, village or 
;town so as to connect with the State 
highways or temporary detours on the 
same leading into said city, village or 
;town and is empowered to erect and 
| maintain on such streets or public thor- 
joughfares standard guide and warning 
signs and distance boards. No other 
traffic signs shall be placed upon such 
| streets so designated or upon any of 
|the streets of any city, town or village 
that comprises part of the State high- 
| way system under the jurisdiction and 
'control of the Department of Public 
Works and Buildings or for the main- 
| tenance of which the State is responsible 
and no standard guide or route signs 
adopted by the Department shall be 
placed upon any street or other public 
| thoroughfare not so designated or not} 
|being a part of said State highway 
| system. 
| “Under the provisions of section 1014 
|of the State Highway Act, the erection 
jof any traffic signals or stop signs and 
| the parking of any vehicles upon any 
portion of any streets for the entire 
| width thereof within the corporate lim- 
its of any city, town or village upon 
| which the State has constructed durable 
| hard-surfaced roads, or which were con- 
| structed by a city, town or village and 
| taken over by the State, is expressly 
| prohibited, except as may be authorized | 
by the Department of Public Works and 
| Buildings. 


Placing of Stop Signs | 
| At Intersections Ordered 


“Under the provisions of section 33 
| of; the Motor Vehicle Act, it is the duty | 
|of the Department of Public Works and | 
| Buildings to piace stop signs at all in- 
| tersections of highways with State bond 
;issue routes that have been constructed 
and streets or other thoroughfares in 
cities, villages or towns which have been 
designated and marked by the Depart- | 
ment to extend or connect such routes 
and motor vehicles entering upon or | 
| crossing such routes must come to a} 
| full stop as near the right of way line | 
as possible before driving on the paved | 
portion, and under the provisions of 
section 6 of the State Highway Act, the | 
Department is given power to enforce | 
the provisions of the Motor Vehicle Law. 
Where two State bond issue highways 
| intersect, the Department may prescribe 
such traffic regulations relating to the | 














Splendid 
Service? 


TheWabash Railway 


\ 
} 


‘State Joins Three Others in) 


| Great Northern railroads. 


|Commissioners of the State of Iowa 


{shall be erected to give notice of any 


| 
| 


Mergers 


| 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 


* ° | 
Of Rail Lines 
state Commerce Commission have just 


| been announced as follows: 


No. 23684.—Union Mirror Co. et al., of 
Lenoir, N. C., v. The Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co. et al. Against rate of 97% 


cents on shipments of plate glass, not ex- 


Asking Reconsideration 
| di 120 inches, tsid surement, 
Of Great Northern-North-| (ron Ford city, Creighton, Blairsville and 


; | Butler, Pa., and other points in the Pitts- 
ern Pacific Plan burgh district to Lenoir as unjust and un- 


reasonable. Ask cease and desist order, 
the establishment of just and reasonable 
rates, and reparation. 

No. 23683.—H. E. Fletcher Co., of West 
Chelmsford, Mass., et al. v. Boston & Maine 
Railroad et al. 
rules and regulations governing the trans- 
portation of granite in blocks, pieces or 


The State of Iowa has joined with the 
States of Minnesota, Washington and! 
Montana in urging the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to reconsider proceed- 
ings growing out of the proposal of the 
Great Northern Pacific Railway to ac- 7 . 
quire control of the Northern Pacific and | slabs, rough quarried or sawe@ four sides 
or less; sawed on more than four sides, 
{or chiseled, dressed, hammered or sand 
rubbed; carved, lettered, polished or traced 
from quarries in Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, to points throughout Official 
Classification territory as unjust, unreason- 
able, preferential of competitors in Maine, 





In a formal petition to the Commis- 
sion on Aug. 4 in Finance Docket Nos. ' 
6409 and 6410, the Board of Railroad 


asked for a further hearing and argu- 


: ‘ ‘ New Hampshire, Vérmont, ‘{assachusetts, 

ment upon the proposed unification of |New H : 
. «|New York, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
the Northern lines. The Iowa Commis- | North Carolina, Georgia, South Carolina | 


sion adopted the same grounds for its; 
petition as Minnesota, the original peti- 
tioner, which declared that employes of 
the carriers affected by the proposed | 
merger had not been afforded oppor- | 
tunity to appear during the original | 
hearings in the case and give testi- 
mony - pertinent to certain important 
matters involved. 


The Montana and Washington com-| 
missions also made common cause with! 
Minnesota, and charged that original | 
hearings in the case were held at points | 
too far from their respective States for 
employes to travel, and in that manner | 
prevented them from making certain | 
objections to the plan. 


The Commission has issued no order 
in the proposed merger as yet, although 
it did make public a report, wherein it 
was decided that the unification of the 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
roads in the new company—the Great 
Northern Pacific—was in the public in- 
terest and should be“authorized, upon 
the express condition that the Northern 
lines divest themselves of their joint con- 
trol of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad. The order was held up pend- 
ing the carriers’ acquiescence with this 
condition. | 
—_— en nen 
right of way and boulevard stops as 
traffic conditions, in the discretion of the 
Department, warrant. ; 

“Appropriate signs or warning lights 


Ask for cease and desist order, the estab- 
lishment of such other rates, charges, rules 
and regulations as the Commission may 
deem just and reasonable. 

No. .28685.—Harry Cooper Supply Co., of 
Springfield, Mo., v. St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway et al. Against a commodity rate 
of 44 cents on wrought iron pipe, Chi- 
eago district points to Springfield, Mo., as 
unjust and unreasonable, and in violation 
of the »rovisions of the fourth section to 
the extent it exceeds a contemporaneously 
published rate of 35% cents to Nichols, 
Mo. Cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of just and reasonable rates, and rep- 
aration of $1,511. 

No. 23686.—Fitchburg Produce Company of 
| Fitchburg, Mass.,- v. Boston and Maine 
Railroad et al. 
rates on potatoes in barrels from points 
in North Carolina to Fitchburg, to the ex- 
tent they exceed the Boston rates. Rep- 
aration. 


Keyport, N. J., v. Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road et al. Against rates on kaolin clay 


ida to Keyport, N. J., as actually and rela- 
tively unjust, unreasonable, 
excessive. Ask fcr cease and desist order, 
the establishment of just and reasonable 
maxima rates and reparation. 

No. 23688.—Economy Oil Co., Mertz and 
Mobile, Ala., v. Louisiana & Arkansas Rail- 
way et al. Unjust and unreasonable rates 
on shipments of gasoline from Shreveport 
and Mobile to Mertz. Ask cease and desist 
order, the establishment of just and reason- 
able rates, and reparation. 

No. 23689.—General Dry Batteries, Inc., 
Lakewood, Ohio, v. the Pittsburgh, Shaw- 
mut & Northern Railroad et al. Against 





such traffic regulations.” 





SUPREME 


their labors in the service of business. 


must know—and must conform. 


The United States Daily reaches 
those men who, out of the breadth of 
their responsibilities, must be wholly 
broad-gauged, must be promptly and 
certainly informed of what govern- 
ment does. 


Advertising that reaches them 
through The United States Daily car- 
ries at once the action value and the 
immediacy of the daily newspaper 
and association with the force and 





offers firie, fast, thru 
service between the 
following cities; 


Chicago aca 
St. Louis, Detroit, Buffalo, 
New York City. Hot Spas. 
(Ark.), Moberly (Mo.). 


St. Louis and= 
Chicago, Kansas City, De- 
troit, Toledo. Omaha, Des 
Moines, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Denver. Salt Lake 
City, Sap Francisco, Los 
Angeles. 


Detroit and— 


Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Buffalo. New York 
City, _Evansville nd.). 
South Bend (Ind.). Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis, St. 
Petersburg (Fla.), Sarasota 
(Fla.). 






Kansas City ana— 
St. Louis, Detroit, Fe 
Wayne. 
No matter where you are going, any Wabash repre- 
| | sentative will gladly furnish accurate travel informa- 
tion—or waite to 

H. E, Watts, 


Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Wabash Railway. St. Louis 


\“3, WA BASH 





‘ 


authority that government carries to 
business. 


This power of government is con- 
| sidered important in high places. The 
greatest figures in industry and 





| 
\ 


Against all rates, charges, | 


and Texas and prejudicial to complainants. | 


Unjust and unreasonable | 


No. 23687.—The Architectural Tile Co. of | 


from Crossley, Edgar and Okahimpka, Flor- | 


unlawful and | 
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Highways 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 





second-class rates of 6042 cents, less than 


| carload, and 3515 cents, fourth class, on 
|earload shipments of ground petroleum 
coke, Kaulmont, Pa., to Cleveland, Ohio, | 


they exceed fourth and 
| respectively. Reparation and waiver of un- 
|dercharges asked for. 

No, 23690.—South West Box Co. of Sand 
Springs, Okla., and Keokuk, Iowa, v. The 
| Arkansas Valley Interurban Railway et al. 
|Against the present rate on scrap paper, 
|Sand Springs, Okla., to Hutchinson, Kans., 


jas unjust and unreasonable to the extent | 


| that it exceeds 1814 cents. 
|sist order, the establishment of just and 
| reaso 
|Co., Ltd., of Spokane, Wash., v. The Balti- 
|more & Ohio Railroad et al. Against rates 
|}on mixed carload shipments of pine sash 
|S. U. and molding, and straight carload 
;shipments of sash K. D., manufactured 
|from lumber originating at points at Wash- 
|ington and Idaho, milled in transit and 
|forwarded from Spokane, Wash., as unjust 
and unreasonable to the extent they ex- 
ceeded rates prescribed by the Commission 
in the Anson-Gilkey and West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association cases. Reparation. 
No. 23692..-Los Angeles Grain Exchange 


|Company et al. Against the application of 
joint through combination rates on _ ship- 
|ments of grain including corn, wheat, oats, 
barley, sorghum and other grain originat- 
jing in transcontinental groups E, F, G. 
|H and J to stations in California milled in 
| transit at Los Angeles and Colton and prod- 
| ucts shipped out, including grain products, 
|poultry and stock feed, and unjust, unrea- 
| sonable, unjustly discriminatory and pref- 
erential of grain dealers located on line 
of Southern Pacific in California. Ask for 
}cease and desist order hearing at Los 
| Angeles and the establishment of just and 
| reasonable, joint rates, not to exceed those 


| as unjust and unreasonable to the extent | 
sixth-class rates, | 


|; west to Mississippi 


|ritories found justified. 









Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I..C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Aug. 4 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3426.—Sulphuric acid from the Southwest 
to southwestern gateways and defined ter- 
ritories. Decided July 15, 1930. 
Proposed increased rates on sulphuric 

acid, in tank cars, from points in the South- 

and Missouri River 
gateways and points beyond in defined ter- 

Order of suspen- 


| sion vacated and proceeding discontinued. 


Cease and de- | 


nable rates and reparation of. $2,000. | 
No. 23691.—Western Pine Manufacturing | 


1 


of Los Angeles, Calif., v. Southern Pacific | 


now published on outbound rates in agent | 


| H. G,. 
No. 


Toll’s I. 


23692, 


Cc. 
Sub. 


C. 1224, 


1.—Globe Grain 


and 


| Milling Company, of Los Angeles, Calif., | 


|v. Southern Pacific Company et al. Ask 


| for cease and desist order and reparation | 


; on shipments of grain and grain products 
from groups’E. F. G. 
bound products in the form of grain prod- 
ucts poultry and stock feed as unjust, 
unreasonable and excessive, ask for the ap- 
| plication of transit privileges 
based thereon. 


and rates | 


H and J, and out- |} 


No. 23692, Sub. 4.—TayloreMilling Co., of | 


|Los Angeles, Calif., v. 
Co. et al. Unjust and unreasonable rates 
on shipments of grain and 
ucts including poultry and stock feed from 
| stations in groups E, F, G, H and J to 
; points in California, milled in transit at 
| Los Angeles, and products reshipped due to 
| failure on the part of the Southern Pa- 
| cific to allow transit privileges in connec- 


| tion therewith. Ask for cease and de- 


| sist order, maintenance of transit, and rep- 


aration. 


% 


Southern Pacific | 


grain prod- | 


Beyond the Federal news of The United States Daily, business men now 
have through the new State news of The United States Daily, a prompt and 
accurate record of Government activities’ within their States—and within 
other States where the actions taken govern their business. 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3412.—Routing between Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway points in Oklahoma 
and various points in Texas. Decided 
July 31, 1930. 


Proposed changes in routings in connec- 
tion with joint commodity rates from, to, 
or via Santa Fe system points in Oklahoma 
and Texas on the line formerly operated 
by the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient svs- 
ter to or from points on the Santa Fe 
system and other lines .in central, an, 
and southern Texas, found not justified. 
Suspended schedules ordered canceled with- 
out prejudice to the filing of new schedules 
of routings which are not unreasonably 
long as compared with other practicable 
through routes. 





E invite inquiry 
regarding the up- 
erations and _ securities 


of the Associated Gas 
and Electric System. 


Founded in 1852 
Properties in 26 States 
serving 1,270,000 cus- 
tomers in well-estab- 
lished public utility 
territories. 


Associated Gas and 
Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus 
$300.000,000 


CaN 
bv aan O\, 
LGAS EELECTRICD 
hs ee, 
‘ *sT yy 


61 Broadway { New York 


» 











AUTHORITY 


4.9 GOVERNMENTS—the Federal Government 


and the governments of the 48 States—are expending by far the major part of 


What they do is of primary moment to business. Theirs is a sovereign 
power, a supreme authority in the various spheres of their activity. Business 


And so, The United States Daily, reporting and recording their work, 
becomes itself a supreme authority—compulsory reading to those business 
men whose affairs are affected, whose decisions must be made in the light of 
these other decisions made by the powers of government. 


Out of Supreme Authority—Supreme Ad vertising F orce 


finance go to Washington or go to 
their State capitals at a moment’s 
notice if it is suggested that they 
should go. Those who are used to 
absolute authority and full command 
in their own field are respectful and 
willing to cooperate in the presence 


of the authority that reposes in gov- 


ernment. 


Here, then, in The United States 
Daily is a publication which pene- 
trates the consciousness of its audi- 
ence with a power, a finality and an 
ultimate authority that is born not 
alone of its own publishing resources, 
but out of the dignity and majesty of 


government in America. 


Advertising Department 


Che Anited States Daily 


| WASHINGTON 


| 





What an Action Value to Employ in Your Behalf! 
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Federal Finance 


St. Louis Area Foreign Exchange | Holding Trusts 





Reports Decline 
In Factory Labor 


— 





Production in Several Lines 
At Lowest Rate in Last 
Five Years, Federal Re- 
serve Statement Says 


[Continued from Page 1.} 


the demand from tha building and oil 
industries. Lumber and textile mills in 
the South further curtailed their opera- 
tions, and reduced production of bitumi- 
nous coal was the rule in all fields of 
the district. 

The volume of retail trade in June, as 
refiécted in sales of department stores 
in the principal cities of the district, was 
12.7 per cent smaller than during the 
same month last year, and the first halt 
of this year the volume was 7.1 per cent 
less than for the first six months of 1929. 
Combined sales of all wholesale and joB- 
bing lines investigated showed a decrease 
of 23 per cent in June as contrasted with 
the same month last year. Construction 
contracts let in the eighth Federal re- 
serve district in June were considerably 
larger than a month ang a year earlier 
but building contracts let in the five 
largest cities showed sharp decreases In 
both comparisons. Debits to individual 

Maccowats in June were slightly smaller 
than in May, and 11.4 per cent less than 
in June, 1929. For the first six months 
this vear the volume of debits shows a 
decrease of 10.7 per cent as compared 
with the first half of 1929. The amount 
of savings deposits showed only slight 
variation between June 4 and July 2, 
and on the latter date were smaller by 
3.2 per cent than a year earlier. 

Railroad Traftic Declines 

Reduced commercial and industrial ac- 
tivities were reflected in a further cur- 
tailment of the freight traffic of railroads 
operating in this district, the volume 
continuing to run below that of a year 
and two years earlier. Practically ail 
classifications of freight are affected, 
with reductions particularly marked in 
farm products and merchandise and mis- 
cellaneous freight. Loadings of revenue 
freight for the country as a whole dur- 
ing the first 27 weeks this year, or to 
July 5, totaled 23,999,447 cars, against 
26,528,096 cars for the corresponding 
week in 1929, and 25,312.720 cars in 1928. 
‘he St. Louis Terminal Railway Associa- 
tion, which handles interchgnges for 28 
connecting lines, seneochamline 206,305 
loads in June, against 217,226 loads in 
May, and 242,703 loads in June, 1929. 
During the first nine days of July the 
interchange amounted to 53,753 loads, 
against 62,388 loads during the corre- 
sponding period in May, and 66,811 loads 
during the first nine daysof June, 1929. 
Passenger traffic of the reporting lines 
decreased 15 per cent as compared with 
the same month last year. Estimated 
tonnage of the Federal Barge Line be- 
tween St, Louis and New Orleans in 
June was 139,700 tons, the largest this 
year, and comparing with 124,924 tons 
in May and 103,934 tons in June, 1929. 

Collection Decrease 

Collections generally throughout the 
district during the past 30 days devel- 
oped slignt recessionary tendencies. The 
average was somewhat below that of 
May, and considerably under that at the 
corresponding period a year ago. Whole- 
oie. in the large centers report a 
greater number of delays and requests 
for extensions. They note, however, that 
due to generally small inventories’ held 
by retailers, settlements are prompter 


in numerous instances than might be 
expected under existing conditions in 
business. Country retailers continue to 


complain of slowness in collections, and 
attribute the backwardness partly to 


preoccupation of farmers with harvest, 


Rand other pressing work. Large depart- 
ment stgres and city retailers generally 
report an adverse effect on their col- 
lections from the absence of numerous 
customers on vacations. Payments on 
goods purchased on the installment plan 
are less satisfactory than earlier in the 
vear. Questionnaires addressed to lead- 
ing interests in the various lines scat- 
tered through the district elicited the fol- 
lowing results (Excellent, A; Good, B; 
Fair, C; Poor, D): ; 


A B Cc D 
June, 1930 ». 1.040 13.2% 62.9%0 22.9°% 
May 1930 ... 1.0 14.0 58.5 26.5 
Juné, 1929 .. 2.9 35.1 41.8 20.2 
Commercial failures in the eighth 


Federal reserve district in June, accord- 
ing to Dun’s numbered 104, involving 
liabilities of $1,778,914, against 133 fail- 
ures in May with liabilities of $4,959,- 
105, and 98 failures for a total of $1,- 
894,983 in June, 1929. 


Maine Telegraph*Company 
Asks Right to Sell Lines 


State of Maine: 

Augusta, Aug. 4. 
The Commercial Union Telegraph 
Company of Maine whose home office is 
in Portland, has filed with the State Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission a petition for 
approval of the sale of its properties to 


\ 





4.—The Federal Re- 
York today certified 
the 


New York, Aug. 
setve Bank of New 
to the Secretary of the Treasury 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment, and 
collection of duties upon merchandise 
imported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
payable in the foreign currencie sare as 
shown below: . 


Austria 14.1142 
Belgium 13.9937 
Bulgaria 7212 


Czechoslovakia 
Denmark +4 
England . ee 
WAMARRG 0.00 suse ves 
WOMCO soins acuseis 
Germany ......+ 
Greece oteuewees 
Hungary ... 
Italy at eenKess 
Netherlends ...... 
Norway 
Poland 34% 
Portugad 
MOUNOOTIA oi 5 cd ews 
Spain ; obese es 
Sweden ois wei: a 
Switzerland ....... 
Yugoslavia .....¢..- 
Hongkong 

China ee 
China iMaHeiNwe aN 
China iGhe sO6 05 
India eR 
Japan eke 
Singapore 
Canada re 
Cuba 
Mexico 
DUMOTIOING, 340660 se 
Brazil weve 
Chile ie iG Gigle ese 8 
Uruguay NG VANEE OR 
Colombia 

Bar silver 


Changes in Status 
ail ci 


National Banks 





7.1688 
2.5180 








1.8163 

2005 
4.5280 
5960 

1561 
26.9081 
4347 


1.77138 
1 





1495 
9.9406 
7.5162 


9779 





2.6093 
96,5300 
34.2500 








Changes in the status of national 
banks during the week ended Aug. 2 
were announced Aug. 4 by the Comptrol- 


ler of the Currency as follows: 


Charters issued: 
First National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Charberlain, S. Dak.: capital, $25,000; 


president, F. B. Stiles; cashier, R. E. Mont- 


gomery. 
Chang? of title: 


Western National Bank in Los Angeles, 
Calif., to “Central National Bank in Los 
Angeles.” 


Northampton National Bank of Northamp- 
ton, Mass., to “Northampton National Bank 
and Trust Company.” 





Voluntary liquidations: 
Farmers & Merchants National Bank of 
Ivanhoe, Minn.; capital, $35,000; effective 


July 24, 1930; liquidating committee, H. J. 
Tillemans, L. V. Widmark and Clarence M 
Gislason, care of liquidating bank; suc- 
ceeded by Farmers & Merchants National 


Bank in Ivanhoe, Minn. 


First National Bank of Rockville, Conn.; 
capital, $100,000; effective July 26, 1930; 
liquidating agent, Nathan I). Prince, Hart 


ford, Conn.; abserbed by the Rockville Na- 


tional Bank, Rockville, Conn. 
First National Bank of Guthrie Center 
Iowa; capital, $75,000; effective June 23. 


1930; liquidating agents, ©. H. Sayre and 
John W. Foster, care of liquidating bank, 
obsorbed by Peoples State Bank of Guthrie 


Center, Iowa. 

First National Bank of Wilmore, Ky.;: 
capital, $25,000; effective July 30, 1930; 
liquidating agents, board of directors of 
the liquidating bank; succeeded by First 
State Bank of Wilmore, Ky. 

First National Bank of Chillicothe, Mo.; 


capital, $100,000; Peoples Trust & Savings 
Co., Chillicothe, Mo.; capital, $100,060; con- 
solidated under charter and corporate title 
of ‘First Natioral Bank of Chillicothe,” 
with capital stock of $100,000, 

First National Bank of Muscatine, Iowa; 
capital, $100,000; First Trust & Savings 
Bank of Muscatine, Iowa; capital, $100,000; 
consolidated under charter and corporate 
title of “First National Bank of Muscatine,” 
with capital stock of $200,000, 


Marine National Bank of Milwaukee, 
Wis.; capital, $1,000,000;° the National Ex 
change Bank of Milwaukee, Wis.; capital 
$1,000,000; consolidated under charter of 
Marine National Ban. of Milwaukee and 
under corporate title of “Marine Nationa} 


Exchange Rank of Milwaukee,” 
stock of $2,200,900, 

Atlantic National Bank of Boston, Mass.; 
capital, $8,000,000: Beacon Trust Company, 


with capital 


Boston, Mass.; capital, $3,000,000; consoli- 
dated under charter and corporate title 
of “Atlantic National Bank of Boston,” with 


capital stock of $9,875,000. The consolidated 


bank has eight branches, all in the City of 
Boston, which were in operation on Feb. 
25, 1927. Seven of these branches were 
branches of the Atlantic National Bank of 
Boston and one branch was a branch of the 


Beacon Trust Co. Two branches of the 
Atlantic National Bank of Boston, which 
were authorized since Feb. 25, 1927, were 
feauthorized for the eonsolidated bank. 

Branches authorized under the act of 
Feb. 25, 1927; 

Atlantic National Bank of Boston, Mass 
Location of branches, 31 Milk Street, 199 


Washington Street, Boston. 
epataaaeadaneaeeaetiminmniiaaiaaamiaiteiainaniaaaanandnine 
the Postal Telegraph-Cable Company, a 
Connecticut corporation. 

The petition states that the petition- 
ing company has a capitalization of 
$100,000 and operates telegraph offices 
in 15 Maine cities and towns. 


Exempt from all Federal Income Taxes 


Legal Investment for Savings Banks and 
Trust Funds in New York and other States 


City of Toledo, Ohio 


414,% Bonds 


The City of Toledo is a leading industrial and com- 
mercial center of the Middle West anda port of entry 
on Lake Erie. The assessed value is $602,679,590, 
the net bonded debt $29,398,119 and the estimated 


population 390,00. 


Due September 1, 1931-1960 


Prices to yleld 3% to 4.05% 


Complete circular on request 


Harris, Forbes & Company 


Pine Street, Corner William, New York 
Ground Floor, Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
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Investment Trust 








More Inelined © 


To Tell Status 


Attorney General of New 
York Informed Law Re- 
quiring Announcements 


May Be Needed, However 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


companies have ever sold short at all, 
and the totals are insignificant, both ab- 
solutely and relatively. Rumors cir- 
culated from time to time, particularly 
last Fall, which ascribed declines in the 
steck market ‘to heavy short selling by 
investment trusts, were plainly without 
foundation. 

“ It is gratifying to note the absence 
of short selling, which was condemned 
as an improper activity for investment 
trusts as early as the first report on this 
subject’ prepared by the Securities Bu- 
reau, early in 1928. However, since a 
number of companies, which had never 
in fact sold short, still claimed the right 
to do so, the following statement of the 
policy of this office may be periinent. 
Not only is this practice to be depre- 
cated as a matter of policy, but it is so 
foreign .to the whole conception of the 
terms “investment” or “investment 
trust” that we regard as a fraudulent 
practiee the sale of stock of such com- 
panies to the public, unless the intention 
to engage in short selling plainly 
stated in advance to each purchaser of 
stock. 

A further encouraging sign is the gen- 
eral adherence of trust executives to the 
policy of buying securities outright, and 
not carrying them either-on margin with 
brokers, or subject to bank loans. The 
maximum amount of loans against se- 
curities outstanding in the case of each 
individual company, for the last 18 
months, when added together, reached a 
total of less than 10 per cent of the 
resources of all the companies. These 
borrowings were largely of a temporary 
nature, and nearly half the reporting 
companies have never had a dollar of 
floating debt. 

Here again, the raising of money os- 
tensibly for “investment” or “invest- 
ment trust” purposes, when it is to be 
risked in marginal operations, would 
seem to be a fraudulent: practice. Indi- 
viduals or corporations wishing to use 
the money of others for margin trading 
must make plain their intentions to the 
investor. Apart from the apparent 
analegy to obtaining money by false pre- 
tences, or to breach of trust, speculation 
on margin with funds entrusted for in- 
vestment comes within the prohibition 
of the Martin act. 


Publication 


iS 


of Portfolios 

The most important question raised 
by the survey is the advisability of pub- 
lication of portfolios. Sinee the investi- 
gation began in May, several. of the 
more*important companies have adopted 
the policy of publicity. Over 69 per cent 


of the reporting companies now make 
a full disclosure of their holdings to 


stockholders. Examination of the port- 
folios of all the trusts fails to show any 
harmful reswWt that would follow from 
their publication, while on the other 
hand much good would be accomplished. 

In the first place, it is generally de- 
sirable that stockholders receive the 


maximum of information about corporate 
affairs. The afnount of -information 
furnished to them is often limited by 


the difficulty of analyzing intelligibly in 
a report the complexities of a manufac- 
turing or mercantile business. The dif- 
ficulty does not exist in the case of in- 


vestment trusts, the largest of which 
can present with little trouble, at any 
time, a complete statement of opera- 


tions, which can be understood by every- 


one. When a clear picture of the asset 
value of investment companies is pre- 
sented at frequent intervals, there is 


less danger of distortion in the market 


value of their shares. An_ individual 
trustee who refused to disclose the de- 
tails of the trust fund to the beneficia- 


ries would be subject to criticism; and 
by the choice of the title “investment 
trust,” these companies have themselves 
invited comparison with true trusts. 

A cogent reason for the frequent pub- 
lication of the holdings of these com- 
panies is found in the argument most 
often employed in selling their securi- 
ties, Which is that the investor can thus 
diversify his securities and spread the 
risk. The whole point this argument 
fails unless the investor knows what se- 


ol 


curities are owned by the investment 
trust or trusts in which he is a stock- 
holder so that he can arrange accord- 


ingly his own other individual holdings. 


Publication of the portfolio permits 
the stockholder to form an opinion of 
the way in which his money is being 


handled, and to withdraw if the policy of 


the management does not suit him. It 
is significant that in the comparatively 


small number of management trusts 
| which showed signs of fraudulent deal- 
ings, there was not one which published 
its holdings. 

| While the growing tendency toward 
voluntary publication commendable, 
there may be need for mandatory legis- 
lation covering this point. 


is 





Changes in Status 
saacalilt de 


State Banks 


New York: Joseph A, 
intendent of banks, has announced: 

Irving Trust Company, New York City, 
branch authorized on or after Apr. 1, 1931, 
at Fifth Avenue and 33d Street, upon dis- 
continuance of branch at Fifth Avenue and 
'34th Street. 

Central Hanover Bank and Trust Com- 
jpany, New York City, branch authorized 
ion or after Oct. 1, 1930, at 35-37 East 72d 
Street. 

Citizens Trust 





Broderick, super- 


Company of. Binghamton, 
| Binghamton, organization certificate ap- 
j}proved and filed. (Conversion of Citizens 
j Bank of Binghamton.) 


Genesee Valley Trust Company, Roches- 


ter, change of location requested from 21 | 
| Exchange Street to 45 Exchange Street. 

Fiduciary ‘Trust Company, ‘New York 
City, organization w@rtificate filed for ex- 
amination, capital, $500,000, | 

Bank of Manhattan Trust Company, ap-, 
plication for brench office at 5lst Street 
and First Avenue. 

The following tirms have deposited va- 
rious securities with the banking depart- 


ment, pursuant to the provisions of subdivi- 
sion 4 of 150 of the banking law: 
J. & W. Seligman & Company; J. P. Mor- 
gan & Company; Thos. Cook & Son; Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co., A. Iselin & Co., Kidder, | 
Peabody & Co., Laidlaw & Co. \ 


section 


- 








U. S. Treasury 


Statement 


Aug. 2 
Made Public Aug. 4 


Receipts 

Customs receipts 

Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 

Miscellaneous 

revenue 

Miscellaneous receipts 


$1,687,167.31 


‘interna 1 
2,115,156.51 
564,360.15 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts ...... 
Balance previous day 


$5,095,918.22 








Loans 


~ 





Loans and Investments | 


Found to 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condition 
| Statement of weekly reporting member 
banks in leading cities on July 30, made 
public Aug. 4, shows ¢ncreases for the 
week of $140,000,000 in loans and invest- 
ment and $106,000,000 in net demand de- 
posits, and decreases of $48,000,000 in 
time deposits\ and $11,000,000 in Gov- 
ernment deposits. 

Loans on securities, which 











at all re- 000,000 in the Richmond 





reeer® TH 
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State Finance 





| $75,000,000 at all reporting banks. 
Holdings of United States Government 
|securities increased $12,000,000 in the 
|New York district and $2,000,000 at all 
| reporting banks, while holdings of other 
securities increased %$22,000,000 in the 
|New York district and $46,000,000 at all 
reporting banks. 

Borrowings. from Federal reserve 


the previous week’s total, i ‘ g,-| banks show relatively little change for 
: ee ee |the week, the net increase for all re- 


000,000 in the New York district and | porting banks being $3,000,000. 


| declined $9,000,000 in the Chicago dis- | (A summary of the principal as- 
trict and $7,000, in the San Francisco sets and lab dition of weekly report- 


Have Increased 


|porting banks were $18,000,000 above 


district. “All other” loans increased! ing member banks, together with 
$44.00,000 in the New York district,| changes during the week and_ the 


| $10,000,000 in the Boston district, $6,- | 


year ended July 30, 1930, will be 
district and! 


found below.) 


Resources aad Liabilities of the | Federal Reserve Member Banks 



































GOO > cud es wakexan 
Expenditures Principal Resources and Liabilities of Weekly Reporting Member Banks in Each Federal Reserve District on July 30, 1930. 
General expenditures $7,133,125.76 (In millions of dollars.) 
Interest on public debt ... 132,811.92 Total Boston N.Y. Phila. Cleve. Rich. Atla. Chi. St.L. Minn. K.C. Dallas S.F. 
Refunds of receipts .. 188,517.90 | Loans4ind investments—total 23,236 1,532 9,467 1,255 2.288 648 591 3,403 669 352 652 436 1,942 
Panama Canal ............ 63,537.43 Jamia — mick a ns cae iia aided ania <i <emeete 
Operations in special ac- Loans—total 1,148 6,961 1,510 466 456 2,658 517 228 430 328 1,329 
counts Seoars $42,453.52 — —- anki oa ne “ ae Hos ae 
Adiusted service certificate On securities 510 4,032 504 734 181 149 1,924 243 80 127 98 35 
Ter ee 90,330.80 SO —— 638 2,918 421 V7 284 307 1,334 274 148 303 229 896 
Civil service retirement Investments—-total . ¢ 385 2,517 330 778 182 135 744 152 124 222 109 613 
POO 2552 wiereeeate dye 1,269,597.52 — — — -— --- - —-- —- a —— -—— 
Investment of trust funds 295,403.12 UL. S. Govt. securitics 2,932 166 79 373 82 61 346 30 70 93 62 328 
ae eh a Other securities ... eee =698,009 219 § 251 405 100 74 898 123 54 129 47 285 
Total ordinary expendi Reserve with F, R. Bank 1,818 96 82 144 40 38 268 45 2% 60 32 102 
tures... ..4% Tienes $6,291,675.89 Cash in vault . 215 14 2 28 1i 9 33 o 5 11 7 18 
Other public debt expendi- ‘Net demand deposits ....... 15,798 890 747 1,161 348 309 1,942 373 217 495 268 736 
OO i er aa $2,825.00 Time deposits teenies eters 7,352 515 328 1,001 247 244 1,317 238 129 186 151 1,005 
Balance today ee i ts 187,644,398.76 Government deposifS eeeoe 109 9 9 10 9 9 6 2 K's 1 6 9 
‘ Due from banks 4.0... ccces: 1,565 71 111 149 79 76 264 73 80 192 88 222 
- Pa ee Due to banks ... 3,365 126 216 B58 110 96 480 131 77 238 86 276 
SOUT kuicus 66 te $194,018,899.65 Borrowings from F. R. Bank 35 1 1 5 3 7 3 1 ad : 3 1 
~ ‘ N 
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An analysis of our circulation shows: 


That The United States Daily is read in 
every city in the United States, where it 
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Plan to Divert Farm Produce 
from Congested Markets + - 





Avoidance of Glut and Loss of Profit Pro- 
posed by Orderly and Coordinated Shipment 
from Southern States to Consuming Points 





By W. A. GRAHAM 


Commissioner of Agriculture, State of North Carolina 


HE GREAT objective of the farm- 
ers of this Nation has always 
been to produce enough and to 
‘spare. We, as a rule, produce much 
more fruit and vegetables than we use, 
and even this year we are shipping out 
a very large tonnage of potatoes, 
peaches and various kinds of perish- 
able crops produced in the sandhills 
and eastern part of the State. 

To take care of that part of produc- 
tion could be spared, and which was 
called surplus, the Federal Farm Board 
was created by Congress. We sincerely 
hope this Federal Farm Board will be 
able to function successfully. 

No organization has ever been given 
the power and the money that has been 
given the Federal Farm Board. Yet 
farm products continue to go down, 
down, and down. 

The North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture is anxious to, do everything 
in its power and is ready to cooperate 
in every possible way to bring about 
better conditions in the agricultural in- 
terests of the State. 

A 


Some days ago the press reported 
several carloads of snap beans and to- 
matoes dumped into East River in New 
York and the shipper charged with the 
freight. 

The same day these fruits and vege- 
tables were thrown into the river, snap 
beans were retailing at 121% cents a 
pound, and tomatoes at 10 cents a 
pound in New York. Also, the same 
day there was likely a shortage on the 
Baltimore market, on the Pittsburgh 
market, on the Chicago market and, 
possibly, on the St. Louis market. 


If North Carolina had been repre- 
sented on the New York market, our 
man could have done nothing for North 
Carolina in the way of protecting ship- 
ments from this State if the other 
southern States had been seeking sales 
of like produce on the New York mar- 
ket the same day. We have thrashed 
out, over and oven again, the proposi- 
tion of placing North Carolina repre- 
sentatives in northern markets, but 
have as yet been unable to see where 
such representatives could do us any 
good in the absence of a unified move- 
ment on the part of all the southern 
States. 


We have conceived the idea of a 
Southwide cooperative organization 
composed of all the States that produce 
large quantities of fruits and vegeta- 
bles for the northern markets. A short 
time ago we met in Atlanta. Repre- 
sentatives from eight of the southern 
States were at the meeting. 

A 


We there mapped out a skeleton plan 
of organization which has not yet been 
perfected, but which we hope to bring 
into action within a short time. I am 
not prepared to state definitely just 
what the organization will be, but we 
hope it will result in diverting ship- 
ments of fruits and vegetables coming 
from all the southern States from con- 
gested markets to open markets that 
are prepared to absorb them, and thus 
prevent a congestion on any one of the 
markets which would result in serious 
losses to the growers. 

In this movement we hope to enlist 
the aid of the Federal Farm Board. We 
will need to use a little money to pay 
the expenses of representatives of all 
the shipping States. These represent- 
atives will know the needs of the large 
consuming centers. 

They will also know the amount and 
quality and nature of the supply of the 
different kinds of fruits and vegetables 
as they ripen for the market and will 
be able to telegraph the marketing di- 
visions of the different southern States, 
directing them to ship one carload of 
peaches to Pittsburgh, for example, an- 
other to St. Louis, another to New 
York, and another to Baltimore, rather 
than allow one State to ship four car- 
loads to Baltimore to be added to, pos- 
sibly, 16 other carloads already in 
transit to the same point. 

A 


By such distribution of the perish- 


able farm products of the South we are: 
positive of being able greatly to aid 


southern agriculture and to place it on 
a much firmer basis than it has ever 
thus far been able to stand. 

While our problem is difficult and 
the outlook for its early solution is 
rather discouraging, we are going to 
keep right on building up our agricul- 
ture; the harder the blows, the more 
destructive the hail, and the more se- 
vere the droughts, the greater the re- 
sistance we will offer. 





Work Problem of Convalescent 


Need of Vocational Aid on Leaving Hospital 
By EDYTHE TATE THOMPSON 


Chief, Bureau of Tuberculosis, Department of Public Health, State of California 


O DOUBT the reason big busi- 
ness succeeds far in excess of 


other businesses or governmen- 
tal activities is because there are stock- 
holders—at least the reasonable ones— 
insisting on a fair return on their in- 
vestment. 

Indeed, stockholders in any business 
should be entitled to a fair and sure 
return. They should be entitled to the 
balance sheets and annual’ reports 
whether they understand them or not. 

Suppose then, as a stockholder in 
U.S. A., Inc., you feel a bit of responsi- 
bility towards the large army of dis- 
abled employes in your U. S. A., Inc, 
and hazard a casual guess as to what 
becomes of them. 

Because it is my. job to be concerned 
with those employes who have been 
educated by U. S. A., Inc., and all too 
often unfortunately injured by the in- 
difference and neglect of the stockhold- 
ers, I want to mention what appears to 
be “the new humanism” on the part of 
the Government to do what cannot be 
done by any other agency. I refer to 
the vocational rehabilitation of dis- 
abled persons with particular refer- 
ence to the rehabilitation of persons 
making a recovery from tuberculosis. 

It takes little imagination to conjure 
the picture of two or three years in a 
sanatorium with its long periods of 
rest, if some day you should find your- 
self an arrested case and no longer 
“wanted on the voyage.” Perhaps you 
may have made a few baskets and at- 
tempted to amuse yourself during this 
period. 

But what about your job? 
about your earning capacity? 

In twenty years of work with thou- 
sands of patients, I much prefer the 
look of anguish when the diagnosis is 
made—for hope lies ahead—to the look 
of despair after the patient has left the 
sanatorium and finds himself unfitted 
for any job. For after a long period 
of hospital care*it is difficult for most 
of the patients in the public institu- 
tions to step from the hospital into a 
job. 

In California the department of voca- 
tional rehabilitation is part of the de- 
partment of public instruction and is 
administered by a staff so splendid in 
understanding of individual needs and 
so wise in advice and direction that the 
plan could not possibly have failed. 


What 


Four years ago our rapidly increas- 
ing number of patients in the public 
sanatoria began to make such a show- 
ing as to the results that we were con- 
fronted with a large group of men and 
women who needed to be reckoned with, 
either for training in a new occupation 
if a previous one did not seem suitable, 
or else they needed brushing up while 
still in the hospital or else needed ar- 
rangements made for additional in- 
struction on the outside. 

Not willing to ask the department 
handling rehabilitation to share their 
too limited funds with our large sana- 
torium group, this office secured from 
the State legislature an additional ten 
thousand dollars for training ‘of per- 
sons recovering ‘from tuberculosis. 

A teacher wished a place in a migra- 
tory school in the cotton fields. She 
needed Spanish in order to work with 
the Mexican children. Twelve lessons 
while she was in the sanatorium made 
it possible for her to leave there to go 
to work in a half-day school. 

For a sum as small as one hundred 
and ten dollars a patient just leaving 
one of the sanatoria was transferred to 
an art school, and has now returned 
to the sanatorium where she took her 
cure, working as an occupational ther- 
apy teacher and earns one hundred dol- 
lars a month. 

A man who spent three years in a 
sanatorium had to see his family placed 
on the county charity list. He re- 
quested music lessons upon leaving the 
sanatorium, and after three months 
under good teachers began to earn two 
hundred dollars a month. Later, he 
found a publishing house which guar- 
anteed to take everything he composed. 

A bill has passed Congress which 
will extend the activities of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Rehabilitation to 
assist those States who already have a 
program. The amendment, offered by 
Senator Couzens, and now part of the 
act, provides “that such portions of the 
sums alletted that will not be used in 
any fiscal year may be allotted in that 
year proportionately to the States 
which are prepared through available 
State funds to use the additional Fed- 
eral funds.” 


This will be a tremendous help to 
those States that are extending their 
rehabilitation work, particularly with 
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bo Promoting Nation’s Business 
as Many-sided Job of Civil Service 


> > 


Deliverinfg Mail, 


Building War-ships, Printing 


Money, Protecting Food and Other Tasks of Federal Employe 
By GEORGE R. WALES 


Member, Federal Civil Service Commission 


T IS NOT because you expect at 

some time to work for the Govern- 

ment that you should be interested 
in the Federal civil service, but for the 
reason that every taxpayer is vitally 
concerned in Government employment 
methods; because it costs such a tre- 
mendous sum to pay the great civilian 
army; because Government employ- 
ment policies have a certain effect 
upon employment standards in private 
business; because Government business 
and private business are so closely in- 
terwoven that any lack of full efficiency 
in Government business, any delay in 
Government processes, must affect in- 
dustry; and because the divers things 
your public servants do for you have 
so much to do with your daily comfort, 
convenience, and general well-being. 

Your Federal civil servants are con- 
stantly striving to increase and im- 
prove the output of your farms. They 
are bringing new seeds and plants to 
America from all parts of the world 
and endeavoring to find out whether 
they can be grown profitably in Ameri- 
can soil. They keep a watchful eye on 
the food you eat, that it may be free 
from poisons and adulterations, and 
safeguard your health in a hundred 
other ways. 

They collect your letters and pack- 
ages from a mail box in New York City, 
for example, and deliver them at the 
road gate on your ranch in California 


or at the door of your home in Colo- 
rado. They mint the coin and print the 
paper money you use in the transaction 
of your daily business. 

They count you and your neighbors 
periodically. They dig canals and 
widen and deepen other waterways. 
They make ice cream and cheese in 
food experiments. They build battle- 
ships and study the habits of insects. 

They burrow into the ground and fly 
into the air in search of scientific 
knowledge for your benefit. They do 
ten thousand things that affect the life 
of every citizen and that are accepted 
as a matter of course. 


All of these people are in the employ 
of every-taxpayer. It is the duty of the 
taxpayers to see that their civil serv- 
ants render in service dollar for dollar 
for what they receive. It is no less 
their duty to see that the employes 
have just compensation for the service 
that they render. 

This great army of Federal civil 
servants is recruited through open 
competitive examinations held by the 
United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion. It may be astonishing to some 


to know that the Civil Service Commis- 
sion holds examinations of more than 
one thousand seven hundred different 
kinds for positions ranging from ordi- 
nary unskilled laborer to the highest 
grades of technical, professional, scjen- 
tific, and administrative positions. 





Pcnivit to Advertise New Mexico 


Representation at World Fair Planned by State 
By R. C. DILLON 


Governor, State of New Mexico 


E HAVE practically everything 
in the world in New Mexico— 


excellant climate, vast re- 
sources, good schools and highways— 
and the State is out of debt. What we 
need is more people. 

New Mexico can support four million 
people as easily as four hundred thou- 
sand. In order to get these people we 
must do intensive, conservative and 
honest advertising. 

The Chicago fair will be a good place 
to start the ball rolling. I am informed 
—_—_==__—X—K—X—X“! ys 
reference to the group who have recov- 
ered from tuberculosis. 

Today in California all of our sana- 
toria operated by the counties are 
availing themselves of this help. This 
office has the responsibility of trying 
to make every cent spent in recovery 
at public expense count as a stock divi- 
dend in health and reeducation to those 
who have recovered from tuberculosis. 

It took someone with tuberculosis 
like Robert Louis Stevenson to write 
“for to travel hopefully is to arrive, 
and the true success is to labor.” 

I am sure everyone interested in re- 
habilitation understands what he meant 
in this effort to give persons with phys- 
ical handicaps a chance to labor and be 
worthy of their hire because of the pos- 
sibilities given them through the splen- 
did work that the Federal Government 
and those States who have accepted the 
program have given them. 


that over twenty-seven million people, 
coming from every country in the 
world, passed through the gates of the 
Chicago world’s fair in 1893. 

We may reasonably expect that this 
number will be doubled in 1933. It is, 
therefore, important that New Mexico 
be on hand to display her wares. 

The matter will properly come up 
before the next governor and he will no 
doubt bring the subject to the attention 
of the incoming legislature for, if New 
Mexico participates in this world show, 
the 1931 legislature will have to make 
suitable appropriation and provide for 
commissioners. 

To collect data on the subject for the 
use of the incoming administration, the 
service bureau of New Mexico will be- 
gin a preliminary survey of the State, 
by getting in touch with chambers of 
commerce, sounding out the people in 
the various communities as to their de- 
sires in the matter of a creditable, 
high-class exhibit of New Mexico’s re- 
sources, in a New Mexico building typi- 
cal of New Mexico architecture, at the 
Chicago world’s fair in 1933. 

It appears to me most important that 
New Mexico make arrangements for an 
extensive exhibit of her great resources 
in agricultural lands, fruits, grains, 
vegetables, minerals, oil, cotton, live- 
stock; also a department devoted to our 
wilderness areas, recreation fields, 


game and fish, hunting lodges, dude 
ranges, Carlsbad caverns, de luxe mo- 
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Communist Theories No Cure for Grievances 
Which Are Merely Passing Post-war Phenom- 


ena, Says Governor of Massachusetts 





By FRANK G. ALLEN 


Governor, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


stitutions have received a_chal- 
lenge never before imaginable. 
Governments, which have sprung up 
out of the havoc of the world struggle, 
have sought to impress upon the na- 
tions of the world systems newy and 
untried. In the promotion of their 
propaganda they have exploited the 
times and conditions by an ingenious 
method of misrepresentation and exag- 
geration. 


S INCE the World War American in- 


a’ 

The attempt of communistic Russia 
to infiltrate the free governments of 
the world with its propaganda and doc- 
trine has been an open and brazen at- 
tempt to undermige the American Gov- 
ernment. 

In the process of readjustment that 
has occurred since the World War, con- 
siderable difficulty and hardship has 
been encountered by all nations. It 
was to be expected. 

The hundreds of millions whose man- 
ner of living had so suddenly been 
changed by the varying processes of 
production and_ distribution -were 
obliged to readjust their habits of life. 
As in every other adjustment, there 
was considerable incidental hardship 
and difficulty. 

The daily press has brought to us a 
record of world events. We have wit- 
nessed the spectacle of hunger, pesti- 
lence, starvation and misery. Europe 
has presented a picture of hopeless 
despair from which sympathetic hearts 
must shrink. Even America felt se- 
verely the pinch of postwar readjust- 
ment. 

A 

It must ever stand as a tribute to the 
stability and adaptability of our Ameri- 
can system of government that while 
Europe suffered in the postwar convul- 
sions, the trend of our economic affairs 


ran along an even and regular course. 
Though we have known times of hard- 
ship, compared to the lot of mankind 
the world over, no American has had 
real occasion to regret his lot. 

Notwithstanding the comparative ad- 
vantage which Americans have en- 
joyed in the last 12 years, there have 
been organized propagandists spread 
throughout our land, subsidized with 
the money of a foreign government, 
who have sought to promote dissension 
and discord, and have attempted to ex- 
aggerate every economic situation into 
a crisis favorable to the propagation of 
their destructive ideas. 

We have seen numerous instances of 
apparent economic conflict which care- 
ful investigation has revealed to be not 
the genuine complaint of Americans, 
but the masterly connivance of propa- 
gandists seeking to spread the seed of 
discontent and unrest. 

A 

It is the urgent necessity. of our time 
that we distinguish between those who 
complain because of just grievances, 
and those whose complaints are merely 
a subterfuge and cloak for a propa- 
ganda of a deeper and more dangerous 
significance. 

The brazen and open manner in 
which Russia’s dictator has attempted 
to dominate the field of American eco- 
nomics should be sufficient to alert all 
patriotic organizations to the gravity 
of the situation. §t should inspire with 
a determination to combat vigorously 
in every corner of our land the vicious 
attempt to impose upon America a sys- 
tem of government foreign to ours, and 
which has been branded as a complete 
failure. 

Let us remember® that this demand 
is not one of partisanship, but of true 
Americanism. 


Adult Capacity to Learn 


Acquisitiveness Greater than in Childhood 
By WILLIAM JOHN COOPER 


Federal Commissioner of Education 


tricks, has been a frequent reply 

to all suggestions that would seem 
to require persons to act and think in 
new ways. 


There is no better illustration than 
this of the easy way we have of dis- 
missing real problems with a mere 
question, since an adage or proverb 
seems to gather weight with the years. 
In time it comes to be regarded as ex- 
pressing absolute truth. He who would 
question it is anathema. 

We are beginning to realize that this 
procedure seriously retards progress. 
We need only recall the deadening ef- 
fect on geographical knowledge and the 
development of commerce of the long 
persistence of the idea that the earth 
was flat. A skepticism of panaceas and 
a shaking of faith in formulas that pre- 


\ Yo CAN’T teach.an old dog new 


eS YS) 
tor detour service; a department of our 
archaeological resources with exhibits 
and lecturers; a department for our 
Indian arts and crafts, with Indians on 
the greund weaving blankets, making 
pottery, hammering silver jewelry. 

Well-posted attendants should be on 
hand ready to give the public reliable 
information regarding every nook and 
corner of the State; special informa- 
tion should be given as to our highway 
system over which they may reach the 
location in which they are interested. 

A suitable display from New Mexico 
at the Chicago world’s fair in 1933 will 
be a large order to fill, but the value 
of such an exhibit to the growth and 
Prosperity of the State cannot be 
summed up or overestimated. 

New Mexico installed a small exhibit 
at the headquarters of the National 
Educational Association during its re- 


cent annual convention in Columbus, 
Ohio. 


This exhibit featured the life and 
environment of the New Mexico In- 
dian, showing articles of Indian handi- 
craft, pottery, blankets, baskets, bead- 
Work and silver jewelry; also archaeo- 
logical exhibits and_ illustrations of 
prehistoric ruins and cliff dwellings. 

Information was distributed concern- 
ing New Mexico’s wilderness areas, 
hunting and fishing regions, highways 
and detours into mountain sections at- 
tractive to Summer vacationists. 

Twelve thousand teachers were reg- 
istered at the convention and with 
other educators and visitors it is esti- 
mated that twenty-five thousand people 
viewed the exhibit. 

It is believed that the school teacher 
is a very desirable type to interest in 
New Mexico’s vacation attractions. 
They spend their money liberally and 
discriminately and if pleased with the 
results they go home and each one will 
probably send five other visitors to New 
Mexico the following year. 





tend to settle serious difficulties easily 
are signs of mental awakening. 

This generation is taking without 
serious shock the present overturning 
of most of the chemistry and physics 
that it learned in high school and in 
college. Even principles that we were 
taught to regard as absolutely true 
have been seriously questioned by she 
work of Einstein and others, 

That we can take these new hypoth- 
eses and theories and consider them 
without outraged feelings is the out- 
standing evidence that educated Ameri- 
cans are becoming in fact mentally 
free. 

Now the cliche about the dog and his 
tricks is in the first place based upon 
crude rather than carefully controlled 
observations. In the second place the 
assumption that a principle which 
might apply to a dog would apply in 
like manner to adult human beings is 
wholly unwarranted and violates prin- 
ciples of both logic and science. 

Verv recently we have been given re- 
sults of some carefully controlled ob- 
servations of adult learning. These 
were made by Dr. Edward L. Thorndike, 
of Columbia University, his students 
and associates. 

“We have shown,” writes Dr. Thorn- 
dike, “‘that the decline from the acme 
of ability to learn—located probably at 
some point between twenty and twenty- 
five—to about forty-two is only about 
thirteen to fifteen per cent for a repre- 
sentative group of abilities; and that 
ages twenty-five to forty-five are supe- 
riortto childhood, and equal or supe- 
rior to early adolescence—fourteen to 
eighteen—in general ability to learn. 

Then again he says: 

“Adult education suffers no mystical 
handicap because of the age of the stu- 
dents.” 

These statements are confirmed by 
the less scientific observations of many 
teachers in evening high schools and in 
classes of aliens who are preparing for 
American citizenship and in classes of 
adults who are learning to read and 
write. Other factors, however, than 
ability to learn do enter into the prob- 
lems of adult education. : 

Among the factors which are obvious 
to all are, fatigue resulting from a hard 
day’s work, lack of interest or ambi- 
tion, desire to pursue some favorite 
pastime or participate in some social 
activity, and the like. For adult edu- 
cation, as Dr. Thorndike points out, “is 
not freed by the nature of its clients 
from any of the general difficulties—of 
adaptation to individual differences, 
stimulation of interest, arrangement 
for economy in learning each element, 
and organization of the subject of 
study so that each element of learning 
shall help all the others as much as 
possible and interfere with them as 
little as possible.” 


